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PREFACE 

Certain  kiadly  dispKMcd  confiera  who  have  taken  an  inleresl  in 
the  following  work  have  asked  me  now  and  then  whether  I  intended 
to  deal  with  French  Art  in  fifty  volumes  or  fifty  pages.  [  have 
written  a  good  deal  less  and  a  good  deal  more — too  much  oi  loo 
little,  it  may  be  objected.  Compared  with  works  which  exhaust 
the  material  and  those  which  condense  it  into  a  few  drops  of  elixir, 
this  litde  book  has  hut  one  merit — that  of  existing.  For  the  art  of 
our  country  has  never  been  treated  aa  a  whole,  save  in  treatises  on 
universal  art,  where  the  French  chapters  appear  in  their  due  order, 
or  in  general  histories  of  France,  where  the  names  of  artists  defile 
at  the  end  of  a  volume,  like  baggage  at  the  rear  of  a  convoy.  Why 
has  it  not  been  thought  necessary  to  co-ordinate  these  different 
chapters,  as  has  been  done  so  efficiently  and  so  Irequently  in  the 
history  of  our  politics  and  our  literature? 

It  may  be  that  the  very  variety  of  French  Art  invites  to  special 
studies  rather  than  to  general  appreciations.  It  does  not  present 
that  unity  of  character  which  is  so  striking  in  most  other  countries. 
In  Elngland,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Holland,  in  Spain,  art  reveals 
itself  as  the  work  of  a  single  race,  and  even  in  some  cases  of  a  single 
century.  In  France,  artistic  continuity  embraces  very  different 
styles,  all  equally  original  and  sincere.     No  one  would  hesitate  to 
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say  which  has  been  the  golden  age  of  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  England 
or  Flanders.  In  France,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  withoul 
scruple;  each  century,  from  Philip  Augustus  lo  our  own  day,  has 
partisans. 

The  individuaUty  of  France  is  very  ancient.  It  has  been  con- 
tinually, and  sometimes  violently  modified,  but  has  very  rarely  shown 
signs  of  exhaustion.  Art  is  distributed  throughout  its  history,  and 
has  always  been  well  adapted  to  its  vicissitudes.  It  has  not,  as  in 
other  countries,  expanded  with  that  momentary  exuberance  which 
manifests  the  full  vitality  of  the  human  plant  and  exhausts  it.  It 
reveals  rather  the  changing  forms  of  society  than  a  fixed  ethnical 
type.  If  there  has  not  always  been  a  French  School,  oi  in  other 
words,  a  great  family  of  artists  and  a  sort  of  material  kinship  founded 
upon  community  of  methods,  there  has  always  been  a  French  Style, 
that  is  to  say,  a  moral  resemblance  between  works  inspired  by  the  - 
same  collective  taste. 

Art  has  known  periods  of  magnificent  expansion,  the  bloom  and 
fruition  of  a  race;  but  these  have  been  for  the  most  part  brief  and 
intermittent.  France  has  had  such  periods;  the  years  of  the  past 
are  full  of  the  work  of  a  society  which  has  always  been  able  to 
fashion  an  adornment  to  suit  its  taste;  our  active  civilization  has 
never  failed  lo  supplement  the  repose  of  nature  by  its  industry. 
Hence  it  is  very  dilficult  lo  include  the  art  of  France  in  a  statical 
definition;  the  best  that  can  be  given  is  the  very  law  of  its  develop- 
ment: its  essence  is  that  suppleness  and  fidelity  with  which  it  has 
always  adapted  itself  to  a  society  in  perpetual  process  tA  recon- 
struction. 

Above  these  minor  variations,  two  great  phases  are  easily 
discerned:  the  Christian,  feudal,  and  communal  France  of  the 
Middle  Ages  created  Gothic  Art  as  iu  form  of  expression;  the 
rationalistic  and  strongly  centralised  France  of  modem  times 
adopted  the  language  of  Classic  Art.  These  opposite  styles  express 
the  successive  aspects  of  the  same  soul  with  equal  sincerity.  Yet 
they  would  seem  mutually  excluuve;  the  Classicists  despise  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  modem  restorers  of  Gothic  taste  have  not 
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yet  lorgiven  thoM  who  superseded  it.  A  tniitwwthy  book  on 
French  Art  is  only  possible  if  its  writer  abandons  these  exclusive 
predilections;  they  are  natural  in  artists  who  must  either  believe  in 
the  superiority  of  their  ideal,  or  fall  short  of  it;  they  are  inexcusable 
in  the  historian,  who  misses  his  function  altogether  if  he  does  not 
make  the  past  more  intelligible.  Our  sympathies  should  follow 
French  taste  in  its  successive  tendencies.  To  sacrifice  Notre  Dame 
to  Versailles,  or  Poussin  to  the  Master  of  Mouhns  is  to  renounce 
one  half  of  the  French  soul ;  our  art,  by  its  wealth  and  variety, 
invites  its  historian  to  show  a  supple  intelligence  and  a  catholic 
taste. 

Is  this  French  peculiarity  enough  to  explain  the  Iftck  of  a  general 
history  of  French  Art?  It  should  have  also  embarrassed  the  bis- 
torians  of  French  literature,  but  in  that  held  there  is  no  lack  of 
general  histories  because  literature  is  on  our  university  programmes. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  exists  no  history,  good  or  bad,  of  our  art 
because  art  with  us  is  not  a  subject  of  official  instruction.  The  uni- 
versities do  not  love  the  plastic  arts.  They  have  never  known  any- 
thing but  books.  The  walls  of  our  ancient  colleges  have  only  beard 
the  names  of  mommnents  and  of  artists,  when  Cicero  or  Quintilian 
happened  to  refer  to  Greek  Art.  To-day,  when  public  instruction 
deals  with  everything,  it  continues  from  habit  to  ignore  the  fine  arts 
— or  not  only  from  habit,  but  from  deliberate  purpose,  for  the 
Areopagi  have  decided  that  these  subjects  must  not  be  allowed 
among  the  disciplinary  courses  adapted  to  forming  the  minds  of 
young  functionaries.  Ignorance  of  art,  which  was  only  fostered 
by  the  force  of  tradition,  has,  since  their  decision,  attained  the  dig- 
nity of  a  principle.  E)oes  academic  austerity  suspect  in  it  some 
frivolous  amusement  and  must  we  recognise  in  its  defiance  or  its 
disdain  a  weakened  form,  placid,  and  as  it  were  pedagogical,  of 
the  old  theocratic  hatred  for  images?  Or,  indeed,  is  it  simply  im- 
possible to  explain  to  people  that  a  thing  which  they  have  never 
made  use  of  can  be  useful?  However  this  may  be,  time  alone, 
as  the  generations  succeed  each  other,  can  change  the  opinion  of 
the  university.     Let  us  wail  for  the  moment  when  the  curiosity 
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about  alt  grows  great  enough  to  force  its  way  over  the  wal]a  of  our 
schools. 

Let  u*  be  just,  however.  The  history  of  ail  is  already  established 
in  the  higher  education.  Doubtless  it  will  spread  from  those 
Munmits  down  through  all  the  schools,  and  we  might  indulge  the 
fairest  hopes  if  we  did  not  have  to  fear  a  serious  misunderstanding. 
Our  higher  education  veiy  naturally  applies  to  the  study  of  monU' 
ments  of  art  the  methods  of  learning  and  of  criticism  which  are  so 
satisfactory  elsewhere.  A  late  comer  in  the  numerous  family  of 
historical  sciences,  the  history  of  art  wears  the  apparel  of  its  older 
sisters.  We  could  wish  that  it  had  garments  made  after  its  own 
measure,  though  not  more  comfortable.  Nothing  can  be  more 
legitimate  than  profound  inquiiy  in  order  to  acquire  all  possible 
certainty  and  exactitude.  The  biography  of  a  sculptor,  the  history 
of  a  church,  demand  many  and  difficult  researches.  There  is 
nothing  more  creditable  than  a  thesis  on  painting  full  of  sound  learn' 
ing,  even  if  the  author  has  never  seen  a  picture.  The  outer  phe- 
nomena  of  art  are  amply  sufficient  to  occupy  for  centuries  annies  of 
scholars,  and  we  must  after  all  admire  ascetics  who  are  detained  by 
scruples  of  accuracy  in  the  libraries  and  ihe  repositories  of  archives 
where  science  is  created,  far  from  the  museums  and  the  monuments, 
where  there  is  always  risk  of  surrender  to  sentiment.  But  is  it 
really  the  histoiy  of  art  which  should  be  taught?  Should  art 
furnish  here  material  for  special  historical  methods?  Or,  rather. 
should  it  not  be  accepted  for  itself,  for  the  meaning  embodied  in  the 
language  of  form  and  which  our  eyes  must  discover?  In  literature, 
the  biographies  of  the  authors  will  never  cause  their  writings  to  be 
forgotten,  for  the  reading  and  comment  on  good  books  are  among 
the  excellent  traditions  of  our  educational  system.  But  in  the 
plastic  arts  the  corresponding  habit  is  yet  to  be  bom.  TTie  day 
when  the  history  of  art  should  penetrate  into  our  schools  would  not 
necessarily  be  that  on  which  art  began  to  be  taught.  The  history 
of  a  book  is  one  thing,  the  reading  of  it  is  another.  Thai  distinc- 
tion does  not  interest  our  universities.  There,  learning  is  not  utili- 
tarian and  would  not  be  inconsolable  if  it  gained  no  end  at  all. 
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But  the  confusion  would  be  deplorable  in  our  schools,  where  young 
minds  should  be  nourished  and  not  given  stones  for  bread. 

If  intellectual  education  has  for  its  object  to  put  us  in  touch  with 
the  best  thought  of  our  ancestori,  why  neglect  this  easy  way  of  in- 
troducing young  Frenchmen  to  the  France  of  olden  times?  How 
much  reading  and  thinking  is  needed  in  order  to  evoke  one  of  those 
impressions  which  are  hke  the  brief  summary  of  a  whole  generation 
or  society  I  The  masterpieces  of  art  arouse  them  at  the  first  contact. 
Those  silent  tongues  have  a  marvellous  power  of  illuminating  in  a 
flash  the  obscure  and  profound  regions  which  words  describe  with- 
out always  revealing.  Even  when  they  have  lost  their  religious 
or  social  usefulness,  these  ancient  monuments  hold  a  thousand  re- 
minders and  an  atmosphere  of  antiquity  breathes  from  them.  Life 
in  leaving  them  has  left  them  its  fragrance. 

But,  above  all,  these  works  undoubtedly  preserve  the  best  that 
was  in  the  past,  in  turning  over  our  archives  Michelet  heard  the 
confused  wail  of  the  generations.  Political  and  social  history 
practically  tell  only  of  human  struggles.  What  else  should  they 
talk  of?  The  nations  that  have  a  history  are  the  ones  who  struggle 
to  unmake  and  remake  themselves.  How  can  we  help  concluding 
that  every  period  is  only  a  difficult  transition  to  a  happier  time? 
To  any  one  who  looks  back,  the  road  to  the  present  appears  clut- 
tered with  debris  and  the  ruins  which  were  really  hearths  and 
altars  seem  to  us  to  have  been  merely  obstacles  along  the  route. 
Why  not  acknowledge  thai  when  it  is  not  rendered  tame  by  the 
idyllic  spirit  or  pedagogic  teaching,  history  too  often  rouses  our 
pity  pr  our  indignation  to  leave  us  unalloyed  sympathy  with  the 
past?  Truth  is  strong  food  and  we  understand  how  to  frail  organisms 
it  is  almost  poisonous.  AH  these  "dead  who  speak"  enlist  us  in 
their  struggle,  or  rather  they  reinforce  our  own  quarrels  with  the 
hatred  accumulated  for  centuries.  Let  us  add  to  all  the  hate  and 
sorrow  which  echo  from  the  archives  of  the  police,  intrigue,  the 
acid  literature  of  memoirs  or  merely  from  the  diary  of  official  gossip, 
the  luminous  history  which  the  plastic  arts  tell  in  their  own  way. 
These  alone  give  us  reasons  for  sympathising  with  the  past  and  can 
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put  our  spirits  in  hannony  with  it  Made  from  the  best  of  humanity, 
these  works  unite  all  generations  in  the  admiration  which  they 
arouse.  We  receive,  if  we  merely  bend  affectionately  over  ihem, 
a  hltlc  of  the  serene  exaltation  which  they  radiate. 

Let  us  leach  the  way  to  know  France  through  the  monuments 
of  het  art.  Let  us  listen  lo  these  witnesses.  They  are  truthful 
ones  and  they  make  us  know  the  past  better  because  they  make 
us  love  it ;  they  give  us  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  centuries 
because  they  awaken  our  powers  of  love  and  of  admiration,  and 
they  illuminate  our  annals  by  the  reflection  of  their  charm.  Let 
us  work  with  all  our  heart  in  order  that  the  children  of  France 
may  one  day  journey  through  the  history  of  their  country  by  that 
highway  of  beauty. 

The  function  of  handbooks  such  as  these,  which  cannot  pursue 
the  phenomena  of  the  artistic  spirit  into  all  its  objective  ramtlica< 
tions,  must  be  to  trace  and  explain  those  innate  subjective  charac- 
teristics which  no  fashion  in  external  forma  can  wholly  disguise. 
As  we  follow  its  evolution,  we  shall  realise  that  the  underlying 
character  of  French  Art  is  no  less  persistent  and  apparent  than 
that  of  other  nations,  and,  in  spile  of  those  superficial  variations 
which  are  so  obvious,  we  shall  recognise  its  essential  unity. 

LOUIS  HOURTfCQ. 
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PART  I 
CHRISTIAN  ART 

CHAPTER  I 
ROMAN,    BARBARIAN.    AND   CHRISTIAN    ORIGINS 

RBtnai  Caul:  RboU.  Tincm  anJ  BalUlnft  —  Rtmaliu  of  Rotxan  CMllialkn  In  BaAcrian 
Coal.  —  ChiliUan  Caul.  —  The  Gnal  Sancluariei.  —  Oiicnlnl  Infiuatcci.  —  &iiar(C 


Gaul  as  a  whole,  began  b>  participate  in  antique  civilisation 
under  the  Roman  rule.  A  highly  centralised  administration  united 
the  provinces  which  extended  from  ihe  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees, 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Alps,  imposing  a  common  existence  and  a 
common  culture  upon  ihcm.  When  one  travels  along  a  Roman 
road  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  how  the  dwellers  in  these 
regions  were  sensible  of  a  distant  solidarity.  Their  roads,  even 
when  disused,  are  not  obliterated;  they  still  indicate  the  ancient 
route  across  fields.  Stretching  in  purposeful  rigidity  from  point  to 
point,  regardless  of  mountains  and  valleys,  they  bore  the  legions  to 
the  frontier,  and  carried  the  will  of  Rome  into  the  interior.  Every 
I  B 
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halting-place  afotig*  tliein  was  ifie  nucleus  of  a  Future  city  of  France. 

At  the  cross-roads  we  shall  find  the  active  centres  of  Roman  art. 
A  network  of  more  natural 
and  less  geometrical  high- 
ways, corresponding  to  the 
local  geology,  was  related 
to  this  vast  svstem  of  main 
roads.  And  yet  the  ex- 
tremities, from  Aries  to 
Cologne,  from  Lyons  lo 
Saintes,  felt  that  they  were 
members  of  one  body. 
Thus  the  solid  causeways, 
built  for  eternity,  were  the 

'■ — ■ '   channels  of  human  inter- 

Fic.  I.— vouAs  THE^iRE,  4RLEB.  couTSC  during  tHc  Middle 

Ages;     they    transported 

g'lgrims  and  merchants  to  sanctuaries  and  fairs  respectively.  From 
urgundy  lo  ProvMice,  from  Tours  to  Roncevaux,  they  maintained 
uninterrupted  communication,  even  when  these  provinces  were  no 
longer  united  by  Roman  centrahsation. 

'1  he  conquerors  brought  their  Latin  habits  with  them :  building! 
akin  to  diose  of  Italy  rose  in  the  cities  where  they  established  them- 
selves 1  an  official  art,  easily  imposed  on  a  country  innocent  of 
architecture,  and  Immune  from  all  local  influence,  manifested  its 
identity  at  Narbonne.  Bordeaux,  and  Reims:  it  was  an  urban  and 
utilitarian  art,  created  for  the  enjoyment  of  great  cities.  After  the 
decay  of  Marseilles,  Nar 


bonne  and  Frej< 
importance,  and  t 


:   at 


hand,  Orange  and  Nil 
whose  ancient  monuments 
are  among  the  llnest  in  the 
world.  Aries,  the  Rome 
of  Gaul,  began  her  glorious 
existence  as  a  capita],  a 
city  of  luxury,  art,  and 
pleasure.  But  this  muni- 
cipal civilisation  soon  out- 
grew Provence.  Munici- 
palities raised  triumphal  a 
Reims,  Besan^on,  Langres 


ches  dedicated  lo  emperors;    Treves, 
nd  Saintes  have  preserved  these  proud 
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structures.  Towns  of  second  and  third  rate  importance  had  their 
amphitheatres;  the  more  wealthy  among  them  boasted  thermae. 
Temples  were  no  doubt  numerous;  they 
disappteared  to  f uraieh  columns  for  the  new 
basilicas  of  youthful  Christianity.  Around 
the  great  cities  rose  the  rich  villas  of  the 
GalUc  aristocracy,  and  beyond  these  a 
vague  population,  the  Pagani,  long  re- 
calcitrant to  Latinism  and  subsequently  to 
Christianity.  Roman  culture  had  pene- 
trated only  into  the  towns ;  but  monkish 
hosts  ploughed  the  fallows  of  the  country- 
side ;  after  the  municipal  art  of  the  Gallo- 
Romans  came  the  rural  art  of  the  Roman- 

The  Gallo-Roman  monuments  were  of 
imperishable    strength.      The  walls    and 

vaults  of  the  Romans  were  built  with  a  ^^^    -mausoleum  or 

cement  so  solid  that  the  whole  structure  saint  beuv. 

became  homogeneous  as  a  single  rock ;  the 

heavy  rubble-walls  were  encased  in  small  dressed  stones,  form- 
ing enormous  masses,  to  which  courses  of  flat  bricks  or  freestone 
five  sharp  contours,  salient  angles  and  projecting  cornices;  upon 
is  robust  masonry  pilasters  and  pediments  were  applied  as 
facades,  the  whole  casing  reproducing  the  elegant  forms  of 
Greek  architecture.  But  to  raise  buildings  of  this  nature,  it  was 
Id  exist,  able  to  discipline 
armies,  to  exact  forc«l  la- 
bour, to  subject  thousands 
of  arms  to  a  common  enter- 
prise. The  downfall  of  the 
Empire  arrested  the  great 
works  of  the  Gallo-Roman 
municipalities.  Such  of 
their  buildings  as  survived 
the  cataclysms  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  seemed  the  more 
imposing  from  the  ruins 
heaped  around  them. 
when  in  the  third  cen- 
tury the  dykes  were  first  broken  down  on  the  frontier  by  the  tide 
of  barbarian  invasion,  the  Gallo-Romans  entrenched  themselves 
3  b2 
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Kaitily  in  theit  towns,  and  destroyed  many  a  building  in  order  to 
throw  up  ramparts.  Among  the  masonry  of  these  hurriedly  con- 
structed defences,  columns,  capitals  and  statues  have  been  found.  But 
ifler   the  fourth  century, 


resistance  died  down  and 
no  obstacles  were  opposed 
to  the  invaders.  The 
towns  were  pillaged,  and 
it  was  long  before  they 
recovered    the  prosperity 

Io(  the  Pax  Romana. 
The  ancient  cities  which 
had  been  so  active  and 
so  opulent  during  the  first 
centuries  of  Christianity, 
shrank  and  shrivelled  in 
their  over-spacious  boun- 
daries. 

Long,  empty  centuries 
succeeded;  yet  they 
played  their  part  in  the  development  o(  French  art.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  antique  civilisation,  decomposing,  combined  with  new 
lements.     It  will  be  well  to  enumerate  what  these  were  before  they 


iPholo.  Nru'ddn.} 


sthe 


united  to  form  Romanesque  art. 

The  dominant  feature  in  this  slow  and  confused  genesis.  " 
tradition  of  the  Empire ; 
antiaue  buildings  still  sub- 
sisted amongst  the  gene- 
ra! decomposition.  Those 
who  strove  to  preserve 
some  little  intellectual 
culture  remained  Gallo- 
Romans  among  the  bar- 
barians; and  when  some 
one  among  the  new  chiefs. 
aClovis  or  a  Charlemagne, 
desired  to  consecrate  his 
power,    he    donned    the  ,     _      , 

pu^le  and  took  the  title  '    (p;^„,  y_  CoHr/cBi.) 

of  Consul  or  of  Augustus. 

The  barbarian  anarchy  was  dominated  by  the  majesty  o(  such 
memories;  the  great  works  left  upran  French  soil  by  the  conquerors 
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still  form  the  setting  of  hui 
the  antique  civilisation  was  i 


activities.  In  the  regions  where 
deeply  impiinled,  there  are  towns 
where  the  houses  are  huddled  in 
ihe  forsaken  thermae  and  amphi- 
theatres; certain  quarters  ol  Nimes 
and  Bordeaux  are  enclosed  by  the 
boundaries  o{  the  arenas.  Men 
destroyed  the  temples,  but  they 
used  their  entablatures  for  the 
adornment  of  basilicas.  Gallo- 
Roman  centres  became  the  birth' 

E laces  of  Romanesque  art :  Tou- 
luse,  Auvergne,  Poitou,  Bur- 
gundy, and,  above  all.  Provence 
and  the  Rhine  yallev.  In  Prov- 
ence, the  transition  from  antique 
life  to  that  of  the  Middle  Ages 
wag  so  insensible  that  the  Chris- 
r^c.  s.— RUINS  OF  THE  PALACE  Of  tians  occasionally  worshipped  in 

cALLiENLs,  AT  BosDEALx.  (hg  (,ij  lemples  aflcr  adopting  the 

new  religion.  The  Romanesque 
art  of  these  regions  is  itot  always  readily  distinguished  from  late 
Roman  art;  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  again,  there  was  a  tardy 
but  vigorous  florescence  of  the  seed  sown  by  the  legions.  This 
fringe  of  the  Empire  was  more  profoundly  Romanised  than  the 
interior;  Latin  civilisation  had  flourished  more  densely  here,  in 
order  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  advance  of  Germanism ;  the 
foundations  of  the  dyke 
were  not  obliterated  by 
the  barbarian  flood. 

Meanwhile,  Christianity 
made  its  way  among  the 
Gallic  populations.  For 
centuries,  painters  and 
architects  worked  solely 
for  the  Church.  Christian- 
ity inaugurated  the  artistic 
geography  of  France.  Her 

first    monuments    are    no  ut  gakd. 

more.     The  Merovingian 
basilicas,  so  lovingly  described  by  Fortunalus  and  Gregory  of  Tours, 


have   entirely  disappeared; 


but  traditions,   more  durable   than 
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buildings,  have  survived.  The  conversion  of  Gaul  had  begun  in 
the  second  century.  Certain  famous  martyrs  associated  the  idea 
of  evangelisation  with  that  o(  martyr- 
dom ;  the  popular  imagination  sawtortute 
and  blood  in  the  beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  remains  of  these  martyrs 
fixed  a  religion  of  transcendent  dogma 
and  strange  rites  on  French  soil,  and 
caused  the  close  relation  between  the 
art  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  worship 
of  relics,     hwas 

I  at  this  period  that 

holy  places  began 
to  attract  the 
veneration  of 
crowds,  and  to 
become  the  goals 
of  pilgrimages. 
The  badition  had 
already  taken 
form  in  the  time 
of  Gregory  o( 
Tours.  "In  the 
reign  of  Decius,"  he  writes,  "seven  men.  after 
being  ordained  bishops  of  Rome,  were  sent 
to  preach  the  faith  !n  Gaul :  Gatianus.  at 
Tours;  Trophimus,  at  Aries;  Paul,  at  Nar- 
bonne;  Saluminus.  at  Toulouse;  E)enis,  at 
Paris;  Austremonius,  in  Auvergne;  and 
Martial  at  Limoges,"  The  addition  of  a  few  more  names — St 
Eutropius  of  Sainles,  St 
Julian  of  Brioude,  St.  Be- 
nignus  of  Dijon,  St.  Ger- 
main of  Paris,  and,  above 
all,  St.  Martin  of  Tours 
— would  niake  this  list  of 
evangelists  synonymous 
with  that  of  the  principal 
sanctuaries  of  Gaul,  and 
incidentally,  with  that  of 
(he  principal  monuments  of 
Romanesque  art 


n  dI  Saiat-i 
Mont  Au.ois.r 


J  Museum,  Puis.) 


(i-AoiD.  NiUTdeia.) 
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The  question  of  Oiiental  indueni 
obscure.  Anlique  art  in  its  Byzanl: 
al  least  survived,  together  with  the 
political  organisation,  whereas  in  the 
West  it  had  succumbed  with  the 
rest  of  the  Empire.  When  it  came 
to  life  again  among  the  Gallo- 
Franks.  at  first  artificially,  at  the 
will  of  Charlemagne,  and  then  en- 
duringly  in  the  Romanesque  period, 
it  manifested  an  undeniahle  affinity 
with  Byzantine  works.  Gaul  haa 
known  a  Greek  culture  before  her 
Latin  civilisation.  Hellenist  navi- 
gators had  settled  in  Provenci 
before  the  Roman  legions 
marched  from  Italy.  After, 
fore  the  conquest, 
Meditenanean  face  that 
turned  towards  the  common  civilisa- 
tion, and  on  that  face  that  she 
received    some    rays    of    Oriental 


:long 
had 
Mbe- 
I  her 
Gaul 


light.     Marseilles    was    a    Greek 
ccJony;    Nimes  retains  in  her  coat  of  arms  the  palm-tree  and  the 
crocodile  which  recall  her  Grasco- Egypt! an  origin.     Christianity  was 
but  one  of  the  treasures  that  Syria  and  Greece  deposited  on  the 
Gallic  shores.  Among  the 
earliest  texts  o[  our  Chris- 
tian records  is  an  address 
from  the  communities  of 
Lvons     and    Vienne     to 
"tneir  brethren  of  Asia 
and  Phrygia."     The  first 
Gallic  martyrs,  the  Bishop 
Pothinus,  Attalus  of 
Pergamus,  Alexander  of 
Phrygia    the    physician, 
came  from  Asia;     at  a 
much  later  period,  the  time 
of    Gregory    of    Tours, 

Syrians  were  numerous  in  many  cities  in  the  heart  of  Gaul.     But, 

above  all,  pilgrims  began  to  wend  their  way  to  the  holy  regions 
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where  tlie  new  God  had  risen  on  the  woiM.  As  It  gradually 
converted  mankind,  x>,  loo,  Chrisdanily  turned  men's  souli  lo  Greece 
and  to  Asia,  The  plastic  arts  were 
thus  but  a  conseauence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  faith ;  the  religious  con- 
quest brought  Byzantine  images  in  its 
wake. 

The  part  played  by  the  barbarian 
populations  is  more  difficult  to  define, 
and  those  who  cling  to  preconceived 
ideas  may  exaggerate  or  minimise  it 
at  will,  for  material  evidences  are  lack- 
ing. In  the  buildings  that  were  raised, 
Roman  or  Byzantine  traditions  weie 
at  first  predominant;  nevertheless,  a 
strange  and  fantastic  decoration  makes 
its  appearance  here  and  there,  a 
decoration  analogous  to  that  of  bar- 
baric jewels,  to  cer-     

Fic.  M.— sT^TtETTB  OF  taui  Hor  theHi  wood- 

OF  MET?.  carvings,  and  to  the 

(Canuivalel  Museum,  Paris.)  miniaturcSotSaxOn 

manuscripts.  Mon- 
sters entwined  among  interlacing  ornament  like 
wild  beasts  caught  in  nets,  roll,  writhe,  and  bite 
each  other,  and  these  violent  forms  are  found  in 
Romanesque  sculpture,  perfectly  distinct  from 
Byzantine  fancies,  which  were  conventionalised 
with  greater  science  and  severity. 

The  barbarians  were  skilful  smiths,  and  excellent 
.  goldsmiths ;  they  were  expert  in  the  use  of  fire  and 


metal.    They  set  uncut  gems  ii 


Id;  th. 


leyn. 


,nly 


md  lances  but  they  ah 
brought  with  them  the  art  of  decorating  crosses, 
chalices,  reliquaries,  and  book-covers  with  large 
cabochons.     The  goldsmiths'  work  of  the  Mero- 
vingian   period  was    renowned    throughout    the     ,,„  ^^  — cbown  or 
Middle  Ages;  inventories  make  frequent  mention     "^'J",  seckskintme. 
of  "the  work  of  St.  Eloi  (Eligius)."     St.  Eloi        "^"'^".r''"'' 
became  the  patron  saint  of  goldsmiths,  and  his 
native  place,  Limousin,  the  centre  of  the  enamel  industry.     But  the 
barbarians,  coming  from  thickly  wooded  regions,  were  rather  wood- 
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men  and  carpentera  than  masons  or  architects.     They  built  wooden 

churches,  castles  and  towns,  no  vestiges  of  which  remain.     11  theie 

structures  made   way 

(or  Galjo-Roman  ma- 
sonry, the  magnificent 

timber  framework  of 

the  lofty  roof,  survived 

throughout  the   Mid- 
tile  Ages.     Tile  high 

towers,  the  spires,  all 

those    pointed    forms 

which  soared  heaven- 

wards  in  the  medieval 

town,  were  reared  by 

daring  carpenters  on    , 

the  mawive  ttructures 

olRomanarchilecture. 

Houses  with  pointed  roofs  and  houses  with  (tat  roofs  distinguish  the 
France  of  the  north  and  the  France  of  the 
south  respectively.  After  the  Renaissance, 
the  French  roof  gradually  became  less  lofty; 
nevertheless,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
what  most  surprised  an  Italian  after  he  had 
crossed  the  Alps  was  the  heiffht  of  the  roofs. 

But  on  the  whole,  the  barbarians  probably 
constructed  less  than  they  destroyed.  The 
rare  buildings  of  the  confused  Merovinoian 
civilisation  which  survive  show  how  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  adapted  itself  to  ancient  customs. 
The  Baptistery  of  St.  Jean  at  Poitiers,  the 
Chapel  of  Si.  Laurent  at  Grenoble,  are  antique 
structures  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  new  re- 
ligion. The  oldest  parts  of  the  "Temple  St. 
iean"  show  the  small  dressed  stones  of  the 
toman  builders,  among  which  freestone  and 
brick  supply  the  modest  decoration ;  the  deli- 

_  .     „         _ cate  cornices  and  the  pediments  preserve  the 

ancient  forms,  which  Poitevin  architects  were 
not  to  forget.  The  first  converts  baptised  in 
this  building  might  have  fancied  themselves  in 
an  thermic;  after  the  tenth  century  it  became  a 

little  church  decorated  in  the  Romanesque  style.     In  St.  Laurent  of 
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Grenoble,  the  capitals  surmounted  by  beavy  imposl  blocks  recall  ihe 
art  of  Ravenna  and  Constantinople.  Tbe  Carolingian  buildings  of 
Gennigny  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  ate  also  Byzantine.  Nothing  durable 
save  (he  Roman  monuments  has  survived  from  these  peiiods  in 
whicn  art  was  almost  non-existent;  the  antique  civilisation,  as  it 
decomposed,  evolved  in  a  Latin,  and  then  in  a  Byzantine  form.  The 
founders  of  medieval  art  were  to  work  upon  the  basis  of  a  Roman 
building. 
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CHAPTER  II 
MONASTIC  OR  ROMANESQUE  ART 


The  refined  activity  which  gives  birth  to  the  arts  is  only  possible 
in  a  well-organised  society;  the  best  society  in  the  eleventh  cenluty 
was  that  of  the  monks.  Until  the  formalion  of  the  populous  communes 
of  Northern  France,  civilisation  took  refuge  in  the  great  monasteries. 
The  southern  cities  which  had  preserved  or  developed  within  their 
walls  some  of  the  refinements  of  the  antique  world  left  no  trace  of 
it  save  in  their  gallant  vetses ;  the  plastic  arts,  after  the  dowr\fall  of 
paganism,  existed  only  for  the  new  religion. 

It  was  within  the  narrow  limits  ol  over-populous  and  strictly 
enclosed  monasteries  that  the  manual  and  intellectual  activity 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  art  was  concentrated.  Archileclure, 
sculpture,  illumination,  and  painted  glass  during  the  Romanesque 
period  were  so  many  blossoms  of  ihe  cloister.  The  monastery 
preserved  the  germs  of  the  antique  culture;  it  received  and  kept 
alive  some  sparks  from  Byzantine  altars;  elsewhere  they  were 
quenched  in  me  whirlwind  of  a  world  of  anarchy.  The  monastery 
was  akin  to  the  classic  villa;  its  cloistered  court  was  an  enlargement 
11 
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of  the  ancient  peristyle ;  the  monk's  Bown,  his  shaven  {ace  and  close 
cropped  head  retained  iheii  Gallo-Roman  cast  among  barbarian 
fashions.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  old 
monasteries  of  MoJssac,  Toulouse  and 
Aries  remind  us  what  places  of  tranquil 
happiness,  what  oases  of  sweetness  and 
peace  they  were  during  the  nide  life  of 
the  age.  Those  who  circulated  under  the 
beautiful  arcades,  around  (he  little  grassy 
courts,  were  attached  lo  their  domicile  by 
all  the  more  lofty  aspirations  of  their  souls ; 

Ilhey  forgot  the  world,  its  tumults  and 
adventures,  and  among  their  methods  of 
singing  God's  praises,  we  must  reckon  thai 
of  the  illuminators  who  carefully  copied 
Byzantine  miniatures ;  that  of  the  sculptors 
and  glass-painters  who  patiendy  transferred 
these  little  scenes  to  the  stone  of  capitals' 
and  the  windows  of  churches.  Themonas- 
hich  had  its  individual 
iditsindustry.  Difficuh 


»nI.  '"7  formed 

arts,  such  as  that  of  the  goldsmith,  were  at  h< 
an  betrays  lo  some  extent  the  fact  thi 


there.    Romanesque 
'  'ed  in  monastic 


t  lacks  youth  and  freshness;    its  sinceresl  sentiments  often 

lake  on  a  traditional  fori 

violent  energy  does  not 
always  succeed  in  break- 
ing down  the  discipline  of 
the  rule. 

The  monks  were  also 
architects,  and  were  ihe 
first  who  built  vasl.  ele- 
gant and  solid  sanctuaries. 

the  most  richly  decorated 
of  the  Romanesoue 
Churches  were  the  Ab- 
beys. To  travel  through 
France  to  see  the  finest 
monuments  o(  Roman- 
esque  architecture  or  decoration  is  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  most 
famous  Benedictine  Abbeys,  from  St.   Germain  ol   Paris  to  St 

12 
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Elienne  of  Caen,  from  St.  Benigne  o(  Dijon  to  the  Madeleine  of 

Vezelav,  from  Si.  Trophime  of  Aries  lo  St.  Gilles.  from  St.  Semin 

of  Toulouse  to  Ste.  Croix  of  Boideaux,  lo  St.  Martial  of  Limoges, 

to  Souillac,  to  B^ulieu,  to  Issoire, 

to  St.  Savin  of  Poitiers.     The  mosl 

powerful    of    these    Abbeys    have 

disappeaied:   Cluny,  wbicb  in  the 

eleventh  century  gave  the  law  lo 

Christendom,  and  Citeaux,  which 

was    predominant   in    the    twelfth. 

Amidst  ihe  general  anarchy,  they 

formed  mighty  organisations;    and 

ihe    blact    monts  of   Cluny,    and 

later,  ihe  while  monks  of  Cileaux, 

spread     their     skilful     architeclute 

and  propagated  the  motives  of  their 

iconography  throughout  Gaul  and 

even  beyond  its  frontiers.  ""■  "'~^^joulov^^'^^""''' 

It  was  in  the  wake  of  the  monks 
that  Romanesque  arl  extended  over  ihe  lerrilory  of  ancient  Gaul. 
The  civilisation  of  the  period  was  less  brilliant,  no  doubt,  than  that 
of  the  third  century  A.D..  but  it  was  no  longer  entirely  confined  to 
ihe  towns;  the  monks  had  turned  aside  from  the  great  highways 
to  penetrate  into  the  quarters  of  the  pagani,  ploughing  up  me  soil 
and  sowing  the  seed  of  Christianity.  "They  decorate  the  deserts 
with  their  holy  perfections,"  writes  tiugues  de  Saint  Victor ;  "they 
adom  solitudes  with  their 
justice,  their  pious  enter- 
prises, their  good  exam- 
pies."  They  also  look  into 
these  deserts  the  arts  of 
building,  carving  and  paint- 
ing- 

The  relative  community 
of  style  in  an  arl  so  wide- 
disseminaled  as  that  of 
the  eleventh   and  twelfth 
centuries  would  be  ineX' 
plicable,    if    we    did    not 
remember  that  the  princi- 
pal buildings  marked  ihe  stages  of  a  society  always  in  movemenl. 
The  whole  of  Romanesque  art  was  born  of  the  worship  of  relics. 
13  „     .   v^ 
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It  was  necessary  to  take  the  pilgrim's  staff  continually  in  order  to 
pay  homage  to  them.     The  important  rites  of  his  existence  brought 
man  perpetually  before  tombs  and  shrines.    Contact  with  these  gave 
solemnity  to  an  oath,  and  healed  the  sick ; 
n                                         a  long  and  difficult  pilgrimage  atoned  for 
yl                                        serious  faults  and  soothed  troubled  con- 
sciences.    The  more  famous  sanctuaries 
attracted  so  many  of  the  faithful   that 
the  aisles  of  churches  had  to  be  en- 
larged and  ambulatories  created ;  build- 
ings were  made  more  spacious  to  receive 
the  crowds  who  were  huddled  together 
in    the    small    churches    of    the    early 
Romanesque  style.    The  imposing  archi- 
tecture   of  Vezelay  and  Autun,  of  Sl 
Gilles  oi  Aries,  is  infinitely  too  vast  for 
the  requirements  of  an  ordinary  abbey 
church;    it  was  intended  to  serve  wor- 
shippers far  beyond  the  parochial  limits, 
those  itinerant  populations  which  came 
to  pray  to  the  Maedalen,  Lazarus,  Sl 
Gilles     or     St.     Trophime.     Offerings 
cures  and  miracles  paid  tor  costly 
goldsmiths'  work,  their  ivoiiea  and 
14  „     .   ,.. 
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precious  stuffs.  The  bones  of  Saint  Foy,  slolea  and  transporled  to 
Gjnques,  kindled  an  altar-fire  of  Romanesque  art  in  the  heart  of  ihc 
desert:  a  bold  building, 
decked  with  sculptures 
and  guarding  a  treasure. 

When  the  precious 
monolithic  columns  taken 
from  the  ancient  monu- 
ments came  to  an  end,  as 
the  art  of  turning  them 
was  lost,  wooden  posts  or 
pillars  of  masonry  were 
used .  to  support  the  roofs 
of  the  basilicas;  for  the 
same  reason,  the  arch  of 

small    dressed    stones    took    no.  37.— the  cuiiste>  or  ei.nes,  heai  perpicnan. 

the  place  of  the  ancient  iPh^.  NamUin.) 

entablature  made  of  long, 

rigid  slabs.  Then  the  L^tin  basilica  underwent  the  transformations 
which  gradually  developed  into  the  Romanesque  style.  The  bjild- 
ing,  still  serving  the  same  purposes,  retained  its  original  plan,  but 
the  new  method  of  construcUon  was  to  change  its  appearance 
entirely.  To  the  architecture  which  normally  set  a  timber  roof 
upon  slight  columns  and  walls  succeeded  that  of  the  Etruscans 
and  Romans,  which  set  a  roof  with  an  obliaue  thrust  upon  n 


the  Carolingian 
period,  the  basilica  was 
still  covered  with  a  timber 
roof  after  the  antique 
fashion;  it  was  only  in 
certain  crypts  that  a  low, 
narrow  vault  rested  heavi- 
ly  on  sturdy  pillars.  It 
was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century 
that  architects  began  to 
suppress  the  timber  roof 
and  build  their  churches 
entirely  of  stone.  Christi- 
anity then  set  to  work  to  renew  its  churches.  "About  three 
years  after  A.D.  1000,  the  basilicas  were  renewed  almost  throughout 
15  „     .     ,,^ 
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ihe  univene,  etpeciallv  in  Italy  and  in  Gaul,  although  the  greater 
part  of  these  were  still  lufficiently  fine  to  need  no  repairs.  But  the 
Christian  nations  seemed  to  rival  each 
other  in  magnificence,  in  order  to  raise  the 
most  elegant  churches.  Then  the  faithful 
improved  (in  melhra  permulavere)  the 
Metropolitan  churches,  as  well  as  the 
ahbey:.  and  the  oratories  of  the  smaller 
towns."  This  famous  text  of  a  Burgundian 
Benedictine,  Raoul  Glaber,  clearly  states 
that  the  churches  were  not  rebuilt  o( 
necessity,  but  because  a  new  type  of  struc' 
ture  had  made  its  appearance,  beside  which 
the  old  seemed  out  of  date.  What  was 
this  "amelioration?"  It  was,  no  doubt, 
building  with  dressed  stones,  and  the  use 
of  the  vault. 

The  plan  of  the  ancient  basilica  was 

retained ;    a  wide  nave,  sometimes  double 

side-aisles,    at    the   entrance    a    porch    or 

narthex,  and  behind  the  choir,  an  apse; 

in  front  of  the  choir  the  nave  was  traversed  by  the  transept,  which 

give  the  church  the  form  of  a  great  cross  laid  upon  the  ground. 
ut  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  Latin  basilica  and 
the  Romanesque  church; 
the  weight  oi  the  stone 
vault,  and  the  pressure  it 
brought  to  bear  upon  its 
points  of  support  necessi- 
tated the  use  of  massive 
pillars  and  thick,  low 
walls,  capable  of  resisting 
an  oblique  thrust.  The 
whole  building  seems  to 
gather  itself  together  to 
support  this  solid  masonry. 
The  system  of  sUbility 
obtained  simply  by  the 
verticality  of  the  walls  was 
replaced  by  another  equi- 
librium, resulting  from  counterbalancing  lateral  forces.     The  antique 


temple  rose  from  the  ground,  clear  ( 
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cxagcerated  elasticity  or 
which  is  not  concerned 
church,  not  as  yet  (reed  from  this 
servitude,  rises  with  a  certain 
timtdtly ;  the  walls  betray  the  effort ; 
they  rest  heavily  upon  the  soil ; 
they  are  sturdy  and  massive;  they 
reveal  a  kind  of  struggle  between 
matter  and  form;  the  history  of 
this  struggle  is  that  of  architecture 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  in  the  eleventh 
century,  it  was  the  material  which 
save  its  aspect  to  architecture;  in 
:e  Gothic  period,  the  constructor 
'  n  the  inert 
i  a  resistant 
giddy  vault 


lightness,  as  befits  an  architecture 
Ight.     The  Romanesque 


had  mastered  it;  fi 
mass  he  had  disengaj 
ossature;  he  reared 
upon  the  eviscerated  ^ 
The  earliest  arcbitt 
first  venture  to  throw  ^ 


didn 


ind  pillars  into  space;  their  buildings 
keep  close  to  the  ground,  as  if  they  feared  to  lose  contact  with  the 
soil.  They  built  empirically,  without  nicely  calculating  the  forces 
of  the  over-thick  walls.  And  yet  the  vault  is  often  badly  fixed. 
Here  and  there,  it  has  bent  under  its  own  weight,  and  has  thrust 
away  its  points  of  support ;  it  has  been  necessary  to  shore  up  walls 
whose  loins  were  broken ;  if  we  may  trust  the  ancient  records,  there 
were  many  collapses;  the  Romanesque  churches  which  survive  at 
present  rarely  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century ;  they 
placed     an     earlie 


generabon  of  Roman- 
esque  churches,  those 
Raoul  Glaber  saw  built, 
which  are  unknown  to  us. 
But  progress  was  rapid. 
Very  soon,  the  mediaeval 
architects  recognised  the 
mechanically  essential 
points;      they     rwnforced 

"■"w;.v™rd„;;)" ^'        i^t.'-  '""^-  ''sl^'™**^  *^ 

'  building  m  its  passive 
parts.  To  prevent  subsidences  and  cracks  in  the  barrel  vault,  ihey 
reinforced  it  at  intervals  by  projecting  transverse  arches,  or   area 
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JottbUaax.     These  archet  retted  in  the  interior  on  douerets,  or 

impost  blocks,  and  were  strengthened  on  the  exterior  by  buttresses. 
The  long  nave,  divided  into  bays, 
was  thus  enclosed  from  place  to 
place  in  a  hamework  of  arches 
and  buttresses.  Other  systems  of 
vaulting  were  employed.  The 
vault  on  intersecting  arches;  the 
groined  vault,  formed  by  the  inter- 
penetiation  of  two  demi'Cylinders. 
The  cupola  was  employed  more 
especially  among  the  Byzantines. 
Spherical  triangles,  or  pendentives, 
fonn  the  transition  between  its  base 
and  the  square  plan  of  the  bay 
of  the  nave  which  it  had  to  cover, 
or  more  frequently,  corbels  sustain 
the  cupola  when  it  reaches  the 
_  angles.     At  the  junction  between 

AT  ABGouLEME  '^^  groincd  vaults  or  two  cupolas, 

a    strongly    projecting    transverse 

arch  (arc  douhhau)  receives  its  share  of  the  thrust  and  transmits 

it  to  the  buttresses. 

Nevertheless,  the  building  failed  to  conceal  effort.     The  lateral 

aisles,  which  in  the  ancient  basilicas  were  designed  to  add  to  the 

proportions  of  the  nave,  now  served  to  buttress  it  by  means  of 

their    half-barrel     vaults; 


the  thickness  o(  the  wal 
and  pillars  made  the  free 
space  appear  yet  more 
confined.  The  outline  of 
the  exterior  tended  to  be- 
come pyramidal;  the  base 
of  the  edifice  is  broad  and 
spreading ;  the  central 
nave  rests  upon  the  side- 
aisles,  and  the  apse  ex- 
pands   into    the    apsidal 

Chapelswhich  it  throws  out  TK.    m— pouch  or  SMKTE  CHOIX,  at  BOHDEAtX. 

around  it.     The  architect 

recognises  the  organs  which  need  strengthening,  but  as  yet  he  dares 

not  attempt  what  the  architects  o(  the  thirteenth  century  were  to  do' 

18 
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f.c,  detach  the  buttresses  from  the  mass;  on  ihe  contrary,  he  dis- 
simulates ihem  as  much  as  he  can,  transforms  them  into  decorations, 
linlu  them  together  by  arcades,  or 
rounds  them,  giving  them  the  ap- 
peaiance  ol  engaged  columns;  Ine 
Romanesque  builder  loved  curving 
lines,  hili  and  convex  contours. 
This  marvellous  mason,  the  inventor 
of  a  new  system  of  construction,  was 
careful  to  conceal  his  innovations 
under  traditional  forms.  Neverthe- 
less, a  few  towers  begin  lo  rise  lo 
the  sky  from  his  facades  or  the 
crossings  p(  his  transepts.  They 
become  lighter  as  they  mount;  the 
upper  storeys  are  pierced  with  win- 
dows and  throw  out  a  bold  spire. 
The  Romanesque  belfry  soars  thus 
proudly  because  it  is  independent  of 

the  compact  structure,  and  detached       '  "■  •'■'■    ii'iNooniti'E.'  ' 

from    the    system    of    eauilibrium. 

Sometimes  it  suffices  to  change  the  character  of  the  church,  reveal- 
ing a  heavenward  impulse  in  the  stolid  creation. 

Romanesque  architecture,  extendino  over  the  entire  surface  of 
ancient  Gaul,  accommodated  itself  lo  the  material  resources  of  each 
region,  and  the  local  habits  of  its  builders.  Art  reveals  regional 
tividualities  at  the  very 
iment  when  the  great 
feudal  divisions  begin  to 

Elay  an  important  part  in 
islory. 

It    was    in    Auvergne, 
>n  thai  plateau  at  first  re- 
calcitrant to  Latin  civilisa- 
tion,   but   afterwards  one 
of  its  most  faithful  guar- 
dians,   that    Romanesque 
no.  ]h.— NAVE  Of  siiNT-FBONT,  AT  PERiuuEux.      archilecturc   produccd    its 
(pkoio.  NeurdHn.y                        most    masterly    buildings. 
Notre  Dame  du  Port,  at 
Clermont-Ferrand,  or  the  Church  ol  St.  Nectaire,  are  examples  of 
robust  buildings,  finely  proportioned,  carved  from  a  granite  that 
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Toulouse,  inauguraling  her 
transpoKd  the  »tone  matonry  o 


makes  admirable  walls  and  coarse 
sculptures.  The  Auvergnate  Chorch 
is  the  mosl  complele  o{  Romanesque 
organisms;  its  side-aisles  with  their 
groined  vaults  support  tribunes  with 
hali-barrelled  vaults,  and  (rom  the 
ambulatory  that  lunounds  the  choir, 
apsidal  chapels  radiate  in  gracehi) 
symmetry.  At  the  crossing  of  the 
transept  rises  an  octagonal  tov/er, 
which  elevates  and  lightens  the 
massive  body.  These  vigorous  build- 
ings multiplied  on  the  slopes  of  the 
central  plateau.  They  Are  to  be 
found  in  the  valley  which  was 
traversed  by  the  main  road  of 
Clermont  and  Brioude,  in  Limou- 
sin, in  Quercy,  and  in  Languedoc- 
:hiiectonic  activity  at  this  early  period. 
'  the  day  into  brick.     Piles  of  bricks 

give  a  very  mdividual  character  to  the  belfries  of  Langucdoc.     This 

influence  was  felt  very  far  afield. 

Saint-Semin  at  Toulouse  inspired 

the  plan  of  the  original  church  of 

St.  lago  at  Compostella.     The  pil- 
grim,  lost   and   strange  in   remote 

regions,    hailed    the    Romanesque 

sanctuary    of    his    native    land    at 

successive  stages  of  his  road,  and 

recognised  his  religion  in  unknown 

provinces.     (Figs.    19  to  26.) 
The  close  affinity  between   the 

churches  of  Burgundy  and  tho^e  of 

Provence  recalls  the  relation   be- 
tween North  and  South  in  the  basin 

of    the    Rhone;    the    kingdom    of 

Aries  at  one  time  united  Burgundy 

and  Provence.     The  great  Burgun-  ,,,,  ^  _p,,-anE  „,  ,_,  trinite 

dian  sanctuaries  contained  Provencal  {ibbave  aux  dames),  aicaen. 

relics;   the  Magdalen  and  Lazarus, 

who  had  landed  of  old  at  Camargue,  had  left  relics  at  Vezelay  and 

at  Autun.     The  grandiose  abbey  of  Cluny  has  perished  almosl 
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entirely;  the  churches  which  have 
survived  attest  that  their  architects 
were  audacious  enough  at  limes  to 
saciibce  sohdity.  They  reared  their 
vaults  boldly,  throwing  out  their  walls 
and  buttressing  them  only  by  means 
o[  low  side-aisles  without  galleries. 
They  thus  reserved  a  space  tor  light- 
ing the  nave  directly  with  lofty 
windows.  The  Provengaux  built  in 
the  Burgundian  manner,  but  they 
gave  greater  height  to  their  side- 
aisles,  and  the  dazzling  southern  sun- 
light entered  through  windows  much 
reduced  in  size.  The  builders  of 
these  churches,  which  often  replaced 
Fic.  35^^«^psE  OF  J^^^^"^^'-"  Of  Roman  temples,  utilised  the  ruins  of  the 
latter.  Carved  friezes  and  columns,  im- 
bedded in  the  Romanesque  decoration,  still  remind  us  that  antique 
art  reigned  upon  this  soil  before  Christian  civilisation.  (Figs.  28 
and  32.) 

In  the  south-west,  from  the  Loire  lo 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Poitevins  and  the  Sain- 
tongeais  reared  irmumerable  churches,  in 
which  the  lofty  lateral  aisles  cling  closely 
to  the  sides  of  the  nave.  The  Ught 
struggles  dimly  into  the  constricted  central 
space.  But  on  the  fagade  and  sometimes 
on  the  lateral  porches,  the  sculptors 
lavished  exquisite  decoration.  The  close 
and  tender  grain  of  limestone  lent  itself  lo 
the  carving  of  delicate  images  and  supple 
arabesques,  and  thus  the  somewhat  loaded 
construction  is  worked  as  richly  as  an 
ivory  casket.  In  this  region  many 
churches,  both  very  vast  and  very  hum- 
ble, are  crowned  with  cupolas,  for  the  _ 
most  part  concealed  by  gable  roofs;  ErTITNNEfjBfl.Y'E 
but  at  the  Church  of  St.  Front  at  "  cai 
Perigueux,  the  spherical  domes  are 
visible,  and  cover  the  four  equal  arms  of  a  Creek 
Oriental   aspect  of  this  architecture   inevitably   evokes 
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of  Byzantium,  and  the  plan  ol  the 
of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice.     (Figs.  31 


vith  that 


(BiMlolhkiuf  Nalion^c 


it  was  not  possible  to  cover  lh< 
walls  could  not  have  sus- 
tained their  weight.  Car- 
penters completed  the 
work  of  the  masons.  The 
proud  churches  of  the 
Abbaye  aux  Hommes  and 
the  Abbaye  aux  Dames  at 
Caen  were  begun  in  the 
Romanesque  manner,  but 
they  had  to  await  the 
Gothic  vauh  for  their  com- 
pletion. (Figs.  37  to  40.) 
During  this  same 
Romanesque  period.Chris- 


church  is  identical  i 

to  36.) 

These  Romanesque 
constructions  appear 
more  robust  and  flourish- 
ing in  the  provinces,  where 
the  ancient  culture  had 
leh  the  strongest  imp' 
on  the  soil,  llienorl}, 
provinces  never  raiseo 
such  perfect  buildings  as 
the  churches  of  Auvergnt 
and  Langucdoc.  It  was 
not  lor  lack  of  courage. 
On  the  contrarv,  the  Nor- 
mans undertook  construc- 
tions of  such  audacity  that 
:one  vaulU;   the  over-lofty 
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danity  (uither  gave  lise  to  a  vigorous  developmenl  o[  imagery.  It 
had  first  evolved  a  very  copious  iconography,  which  lor  centuries 
was  perpetuated  by  miniatures, 
mural  painting,  sculpture,  enamel. 
and  stained  glass.  After  practically 
suppressing  sculpture  as  an  art  loo 
deeply  impregnated  with  paganism, 
had  countenanced  a  prodigious 
.jiorial  florescence,  ana  had  m- 
vented  a  dogma  of  imagery  to 
illustrate  the  written  dogma.  Re- 
ligious subjects  were  stereotyped,  so 
lo  speak,  in  Eastern  art  in  a  large 
range  of  clearlyde(inedcompo»lions, 
which  spread  from  monastery  to 
monastery,  thanks  above  all  to  the  ""■  45— «fiigi'ARv  bead  op  saint 
illuminated  manuscript.     It  was  on  (Church  oi  Saim-NMUire.) 

this  common  ground  that  Christian 
art  was  henceforth  lo  exercise  itself;    it  is  found  at  the  source  of 
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the  pictorial  arts  o(  all  Europe,  like  an  original  language  the  toob 

of  which  bear  (ruit  in  differenl  dialecta. 

Pictorial  ihcmea  were  transmitted 
even  more  readily  than  architectural 
[orms;  Christian  iconography,  like 
the  Chnstian  religion  itseli,  was  almost 
mtirely  borrowed  from  the  East 
The  earliest  motives  treated  by  the 
painters  <^  the  catacombs  and  the 
sculptors  of  sarcophagi  among  the 
Christians  of  the  West— certain  Old 
Testament  episodes,  such  as  the 
Israelites  crossing  the  Red  Sea, 
Daniel,  Jooah,  etc. — seem  to  have 
disappeared  in  the  copious  repertory 
introduced  by  the  Boicdicline  minia- 
tuiists.  In  the  Merovingian  period 
im  17  — SAiiN  luciscsT  Tn>  "'*'  afterwards  in  the  time  o(  Charle- 
DAMKED.    APOCALYPSE  UP  SMUT       magne.    Certain    painters    no    doubt 

(Uito  M»uKrr«rti«  BibiLoii,»q«    »*'*»w«*  ^ni*  originality  of  inveijtion, 

NMioMje.)  iPkem.  BcriktHJ.)        for    they   depicted    the   Life  of    Si. 

Martin  in  the  famous  ba«lica  of  Tours, 

and  in  the  palace  of  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  they  glorified 

the  race  and  the  reign  of  the  Emperor.     Bui  all  that  survives  of 

these  manifestations  is  ihe 

record    of    them    in    the 

pages  ofhistorians  oi  poets. 

This    pictorial    tradition 

was  annihilated  with  the 

Carolingian    civilisation,  i 

and  when  art  began  to 

live  again  at  the  close  of  i 

the    eleventh    century,  I 

French    artists    seem    to 

have  adopted  Byzantine 

forms  almpst  exclusively. 
These    painters    were 

quite  untouched  by  any      '  ' 

sort  of  realistic  inspiration.      '"^'  ^  '~^"^,r,^.!Z^  ^^\t'!^,'^^MiJ^\  c*tHERTNE. 

I  hey     borrowed     fixed 

images  and  made  no  attempt  to  transform  them  into  representations 

of  the  world  in  which  they  lived.     And  yet  even  in  the  twelfth 
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centuiy,  this  iconography  lost  something  of  its  uniformity  when  it 
established  itself  on  French  soil.  The  sculptors  who  transposed 
Byzantine  motives  into  their  carvings 
had  not  the  sarne  habits  in  every  region; 
ihey  did  not  work  the  same  stone,  nor 
use  [he  same  instrument*.  The  Pro- 
vencals bored  their  marble  with  ihe 
auger,  like  the  antique  sculptors;  the 
Burgundian  moiJu  hewed  out  long,  flat 
silhouettes,  the  Languedocians  robust 
figures;  the  Auvergnats  carved  their 
hard  granite  with  infinite  labour,  whereas 
the  men  of  Poitou  and  of  Saintonge 
treated  their  docile  limestone  freely  and 
fancifully.  Hence  we  distinguish  pro- 
Fic.  A^.—'BMi.  EVE,  »ND  THE  vincial  stylcs  in  the  borrowed  forms  of 
Dtj^»RT,'^Aj'"tE™omTreirRAND^  this  aft,  as,  no  doubt,  we  should  recog- 
nise them  in  the  painting  of  the  day,  if 
more  specimens  of  this  had  survived.  Moreover,  if  they  showed 
little  mvention,  every  monastery  and  every  church  selected  from  the 
common  repertory  the  themes  most  in  harmony  v 


iry  mo 
Aeth. 

ble  pilgrims  flocked  to  Pi 


.   of   the   thre 


Ml 


which    had 


to  pay  hoi 


il  devotion. 
I  the 


been  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rh( 
together  with  Lazarus.  The  great  sanc- 
tuaries of  Provence  show  their  elfigies  on 
every  hand.  They  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
door  of  St.  GiUes,  and  in  St.  Trophime  at 
Aries,  going  to  the  tomb  which  Jesus  has 
just  abandoned,  straight  and  rigid,  draped 
in  long  Syrian  robes,  all  holding  their 
vases  of  spices  in  their  hands  with  the 
same  gesture.  The  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus  was  also  a  favourite  theme  with 
the  painters  of  Aix  and  Avignon  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

In  the  regions  of  the  West,  on  the 
great  highway  which  leads  towards  Sl 
la  go  of  Compostella  through  Poitou  and 
Saintonge  by  Blaye,  Bordeaux  and  Ron- 
cevaux,  the  churches  also  show  a  very  characteristic  motive:  a 
knight  bearing  down  a  vanquished  foe.  The  Gesles  of  Roland 
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and  of  Turpin  represent 
this  legion  as  wrested  foot 
by  foot  from  the  Saracen 
by  Charlemagne  and  his 
companions.  Every  church 
and  monastery  invited  the 
pilgrim  to  halt  before  some 
relic  of  warriors  slain  iight- 
ing  against  the  Inhael; 
'  ologista  now  recog- 
Byzanline  Constan- 


archa 


tine,    where    the    : 


old  no  doubt  saw  the  Emperor,  * 
the  Moors,"  whose  exploits  were 
and  whose  advance  was  traced  i: 
porary  song.  The  tradition  lingt 
ible  Charlemagne 


'slayer  of 
recounted 
1  contem- 
red  long; 
carved  at 
Saintes,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the  door 
oi  the  cathedral.  The  venerable  relics  of 
Si.  Martin  of  Tours  attracted  many  pilgrims. 
The  churches  in  western  France  dedicated 
to  him  are  innumerable.  In  the  sanctuaries 
which  stud  the  highway,  on  painted  window 
or  capital,  we  often  fuid  the  figure  of  the 
horseman  dividing  his  cloak. 

But  these  examples,  in  spile  of  many  oth- 
ers that  might  be  cited,  are  exceptions.     As 
a  whole,   a   religious  iconography  uniform 
with  the 
dogma 


compa- 
nied  was  propagated.  In  spite 
of  its  Oriental  origin,  it  flour- 
ished well  in  France.  It  did 
not  take  the  place  of  an  earlier 
art;  it  responded  to  the  crav- 
ings of  religious  sensibility;  il 
gave  to  Christians  the  concrete 
images  which  enabled  them  to 
picture  to  themselves  Jesus, 
the  Virgin,  the  Apostles,  the 
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marvellous  or  arlless  stories  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  ianlaatic 
visions  o(  the  Apocalypse ; 
they  saw  more  clearly  that 
source  of  li^ht  the  beams  of 
which  irradiated  their  whole 
life.  For  a  time,  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Romanesque 
period  were  content  to  repro- 
duce the  Byzantine  images, 
just  as  they  repeated  the  sacred 
legend),  without  any  sort  of 
modification.  But  in  these 
congealed  forms  there  were 

later    to    w^e    to    life;  -the 
cHUBfu''oF*'BUL"Li.«;     Romancsquc    sculptors  were 
to  animate  these  figures,  and 
this  hieratic  iconography  was  to  end  in  realism. 

Imagery  came  from  the  East  in  the  form  of 
paintiag,  and  io  the  Romanesque  period,  painting  "wn-H^Vi^HEBA"" 
was  the  natural  complement  of  architecture;  chuslhofsouillac. 
vaults  and  solid  walls  afforded  it  vast  surfaces. 
The  monks  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  illuminated  their 
churches  like  their  manuscripts.  The  rude  masonry  disappeared 
iinder  enlarged  miniatures  which  recalled  the  distant  legends  of 
dawning  Christianity,  and  the  expected  terrors  of  the  end  of  the 
world.  These  have  disappeared  for  the  moat  part,  but  an  attentive 
eye  will  sometimes  discover  on 
the  vault  of  some  dark  crypt, 
bislte  lines  which  indicate  long 
silhouettes  of  Byzantine  Bgures 
and  the  familiar  attitudes  of  the 
Annunciation  or  the  Flight  into 
Egypt.  The  pilgrims  who  came 
of  old  to  venerate  the  relics  of 
the  Saint  were  able  to  admire 
clearly  defined  forms  and  bril- 
anl  colours,  by  the  light  of  the 
tapers. 

The  half-elfaced  frescoes  to 
be  found  in  certain  churches. 
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especially  in  the  region  o(  Poilou.  give  us  some  idea  o(  the  nature 
of  Romanesque  painting.  The  decorators  used  fresco  as  the  ancients 
had  done,  ana  as  the 
Byzantines  were  still  do- 
ing, A  monk.  Theophilus, 
has  described  the  process 
in  a  treatise:  Diversarum 
arliam  fcheJala,  a  manual 
of  the  arts  of  this  period. 
The  colours  are  laid  on 
flat  and  surrounded  by 
hard  outlines;  modelling 
is  reduced  to  a  few  white 
hatchings  in  the  lights  and 
a  few  dark  blotches  in  the 
shadows.  This  drawing,  "'^-  "'~™cHv^''ot'BE/!^L,Bv""^" "'  '"^ 
impoverished  and  re- 
stricted for  centuries  by  the  monks,  was  adopted  by  the  Roman- 
esque painters  and  applied  sometimes  with  a  brutal  hand.  If  the 
lines  were  tortured,  the  altitudes  violent,  the  bodies  dislorled,  it 
was  because  a  violent  energy  had  laid  hold  rudely  of  these  drowsy 
effigies,  and  had  shaken  iheir  torpid  limbs.  The  most  important 
relic  of  Romanesque  painting  is  pre- 
served at  St.  Savin,  near  Poitiers. 
Episodes  from  the  Book  of  Genesis 
are  painted  on  a  barrel  vault: 
These  vast  compositions  are  carried 
out  in  pale  tints,  among  which 
greens,  and  red  and  yellow  ochres 
predominate.  The  vivacity  of  the 
execution  forbids  us  to  look  upon 
the  design  as  mere  trace- work. 
Other  remains  of  frescoes  near  St. 
Savin,  at  Montmorillon,  at  Poitiers, 
at  Montoire  (Loir-et-Cher),  at  Le 
Liget  (Indre-et-Loire),  seem  to 
prove  that  this  region  of  richly 
^  sculptured   churches   was   also    the 

poitcB^M^THECHiRcii  uF       ^^^^  feflile  in  paintings.     But  this 
mural  decoration  was  soon   to   be 
transposed  into  glass-painting;    ihe  slass- painters  were  to  adopt  al! 
those  picturesque  compositions  which  the  Romanesque  walls  were 
28 
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Some  o[  ihem  do  not  belong  to  the  ordinary 
painting.  In  St.  Julien  at  Biioude,  there  are 
remnants  of  a  fading  vision  oi 
Hell,  conceived  ana  painted 
by  men  who  followed  no 
Byzantine  tradition,  A  mon- 
strous Devil  gamboU  in  the 
flames  surrounded  by  little 
terrified  figures,  a  barbarous 
andchaotic  nightmare  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  hieratic  and  theatrical 
compositions  o[  Oriental 
art.  It  was  no  doubt 
familiar  to  the  Romanesque 
imagination,  and  recalU  the 
terrors  of    those   monks 

who    felt    themselves    in    the    claws    of    Satan.     (Figs.    42,    43, 

47,  48.) 
The  sculpture  of  the  twelfth  century,  like  the  architecture  of  the 

same  period,  is  marked  by  a  charac- 
teristic peculiarity,  in  that  it  was  an 

art  at  once  very  ancient  and  very 

novel,  an  art  of  primitives  struggling 

with  material  as  yet  unsubdued,  yet  a 

decadent   art.   in   which    antiquated 

(oims  and  superannuated  customs  still 

survived.     It  combines  a  strange 

rudeness  with  subtle  refinements.     It 

is  awkward  and  contorted,  because 

for  the  most  part  the  twelfth  century 

sculptors  simply  transposed  into  relief 

what  Byzantine  artists  had  designed 

for  painting. 

Antique    statuary,    a    pagan    art, 

had  disappeared  completely  together 

with  the  worship  of  which  it  had 

been  an  accessory.     Statuary  intro-     '"'■■  6o,— jesub  Givinn  atthoritv  to 

duces  concrete  beings;  it  is  the  art  of  cHfEcu  ^EiELrv."" 

idolatry ;   painting  is  but  an  illusion, 

and  lends  itself  less  to  a  confusion  of  the  divinity  and  his  image. 

Nevertheless,  in  certain  districts  where  the  antique  civilisation  had 
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penetrated  most  deeply,  sUtues  still  survived.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  cenlury,  Bernard,  a  scholar  of  Chartres,  on  making 
a  thiid  pilgrimage  Co  Con- 
id  in  Auvergne 

iiquary   j 


ques.  t( 

which  were  venerated  by 
the  natives.  He  was  scan' 
dalised  by  this  survival  of 
pagan  custom ;  he  derides 
the  men  who  pray  to 
a  dumb  and  senseless 
thing;  rem  mutam  insen- 
salamque.  The  miracles 
wrought  by  the  little 
statue  of  Ste.  Foy  were 
necessary  to  efface  his  first 
WORLD.  TYupANuu  Of  THE  POUCH  Of  ST.  piEBRE,  impressitMis  Bud  Calm  his 
scruples ;  in  common  'with 
the  men  of  his  day  and  ol  his  creed,  he  considered  statues  of 
gypsum,  wood,  or  brass,  absurd  and  sacrilegious,  save  as  applied 
to  the  crucifix.  But  it  the  wor^ip  ol  relics  tended  occasionally  to 
revive  this  statuary  which  the  deleslatlon  of  idols  had  destroyed, 
it  was,  no  doubt,  only  in  order  to  give  a  human  form  to  certain  costly 
reliquaries  of  gold  or  silver.  These  works  in  precious  melals  were 
merely  the  luxuries  of  rich  monasteries,  and  an  art,  if  it  is  to  live, 
requires  deeper  roots  and 


.   of    ifc 


a  more  extensive  develop- 
ment.   (Figs.  45,  75.) 

The  beginnings  of 
ture  at  the  da" 
twelfth  century 
certain  and  uneasy  mani- 
festations in  unfavourable 
surroundings.     It   did   not 
develop     normally,     like 
Greek     sculpture,     which 
disengaged  a  human  body 
from    a    tree-trunk    or    a        ""■  '"■—'">■  i  'st  jit.gmrnt,  ^^''^™'^^  "' 
block  of  stone,  afterwards 

attached  limbs  to  it.  and  gradually  gave  the  suppleness  of  life  to 
the  whole.  The  motives  of  Romanesque  art  had  long  been 
established  by  painters  when  sculptors  began  lo  treat  them.  .  The 
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first  Romanesque  sculplures  a 
of  the  images  of  Byzanline  n 


:ly  transpositions  into  1< 
ind  tne  vivid  coli 


relief 
hich 
formerly  coveted  die  ^m- 
pana  of  Vezelay  or  Moi»- 
sac  must  oriffinally  have 
emphasised  the  fidelity  of 
these  transpositions.  Theii 
authors,  loo,  ventured  upon 
strange  audacities.  They 
attempted  the  most  com- 
plex  compo^tions  of  By- 
zantine painting  with  the 
rudimentary  resources  at 
their  disposal;  and  th^ 
childish  awkwardness 
gives  a  kind  of  youthful  air 
to  the  figures  of  a  senile  arL 
Hie  architects  of  Gaul  did  not  command  matetiaU  as  rich  as 
those  of  the  East  or  of  Italy.  They  never  faced  their  buildings 
with  slabs  of  marble,  and  iheir  decoration  was  not  applied  to  the 
building,  but  evolved  from  it,  hewn  in  the  masonry.  The  sculptors 
gave  the  final  touches  to  the  sturdy  edifice,  which  offered  vast 
surfaces  to  their  chisels.  They  carved  the  soffits  and  tympana 
of  the  porches  and  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars. 
They  transcribed  in  bas- 
reliefs  the  few  forms  that 
had  survived  from  the 
andque  shipwreck,  per- 
haps some  heraldic  ani- 
mals of  barbaric  jewellery, 
but  above  all,  the  images 
of  Byzantine  Christianity, 
which  was  then  pene- 
trating into  the  Western 
world  in  a  thousand 
forms.     In   the   provinces  _ 

where  Gatlo-Roman   re-        '    lazare^  at  *v«.lon.    iPkom.  Nmnirin.)'  ' 
mains  were  plentiful,  they 

did  not  fail  to  adapt  these  to  the  new  decoration;  the  churches  of 
Provence.  St.  Gilles.  and  St.  Trophime  at  Aries,  are  loaded  with 
the  sffoils  of  ancient  art;    architecture  even  burdened  itself  with 
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ikeys.  these  lioi 
blowing  hoi 


,  ihese 


,  St.  Bernard  was  exasperated  by  "  these 
monstrous  centaurs,  these  archeri,  these  hi 
these  Quadrupeds  with  serpents'  taila, 
these  nomeii  beasts  with  equine 
hindquarters."  Romanesque  art 
was  Tunning  riot  outiide  the  rule  o{ 
the  Benedictines  who  had  created  il. 
Yet  this  fantastic  fauna  was  never- 
theless far  from  moribund:  it  origi- 
nated in  remote  antiquity,  and  its 
proceny  survived  even  at  the  height 
of  me  Renaissance.  Bui  was  it  no 
more  than  a  mere  play  o[  the 
imagination  in  the  twelfth  century? 
Il  would  seem  at  times  to  have  been 
the  pathetic  expression  of  terror- 
stricken  louls.  when  the  sculptors 
oi  Souillac  and  of  Moissac  interlaced 
horrible  beasts  with  fierce  talons  and 
gaping  jaws,   biting  and  devouring 

one  another,  were  ihey  not  fixing  in  stone  the  viuons  which  so  often 
terrified  the  Romanesque  mont  in  his  cell?  In  these  decorative 
extravagances,  we  should  perhaps  recognise  petrified  nightmares. 

When  sculpture  arose  from  the  void  to  collaborate  in  Christian 

iconography,    decorative   motives   had   long  been   determined    by 

painting.     Doubtless,  the  Romanesque  sculptors  were  not  solely 

dependent  on  illuminated  manuscripts  for  guidance;   they  saw  and 

copied  the  ivories  and 

goldsmiths'    wares  which 

monks  and  pil  grimsbrouKh  1 

back  from  the  East     But 

these  miniature  sculptures 

were  themselves  allied  to 

the  art  of  the  painter,  with 

their  slight  relief  and  clearly 

markedlines;  Romanesque 

art    modified    the    round, 

_  ^  IS  ^^^  '^y'^  "^  ^^  antique  by 

''  MABiE-DEs-iiAHti,  ji  sAiMKs.  '^  imitating  thc  dry  elegance 

of  the  Byzantine  form. 

But  this  youthful  art  handles  the  ankylose  Byzantine  types  very 

roughly.     Il  is  curious  to  see  how  these  great  figures  stamp  ana 
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writhe  and  gesticulate  in  the  process  of  throwing  off  their  drowsy 

stiffoess.  Hence  the  furious  and  inexplicable  gestures,  the  inter- 
twined legs,  the  tremulous 
hands,  the  tempestuous 
draperies,  the  twisted 
robes  with  sharp,  upturned 
edges.  Even  ike  rude  fig- 
ures laboriously  carved  in 
the  granite  on  the  capitals 
of  Auvergne,  are  vigorous 
and  lively  human  beings. 
By  dint  of  application,  the 
artist  has  succeeded  in  de- 
picting a  clearly  defined 
action,  and  rendering  in- 
telliffihie  gestures  with  his 
interlacement  of  Umbs, 
This  pathetic  violence  breaks  out  on  a  tympanum  at  V^zelay; 

Christ,  with  His  outstretched  hand  casts  rays  of  slone  on  the  heads 

of  the  apostles,  who  press  around  Him  in  a  frenzied  dance,  an 

inlerminaDle  series  of  little  figures,  which  expand  nr  crowd  together, 

according  to   the  exigencies  of  the 

surface  they  have  to  cover,  and  seem 

to  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  their 

angular  gestures  and  intricate  draperies 

wiQiin  the  field  of  the  tympanum. 

At  Autun,  a  Christ  of  the  same  kind 

presides  over  a  Last  Judgment,  in 

^vhich   the  barbarous  forms  give  a 

fantastic  terror  to  the  scene.     These 

look  as  if  they  had  been  flattened  for 

ever  by  having  lain  for  centuries  be- 
tween the  pages  of  great  folios.     At 

Conques,  the  pilgrims  of  St.  Foy  were 

also  edified  by  a  Last  Judgment,  a 

swarm  of  figures,   mingling  in  hell 

with  acrobatic  demons,  or  squeezed 

between    the  arcades    of  the    New 

Jerusalem.     At  Moissac,  the  Christ,        '"'•  '^  "'^"'"coonac"^  c-HURr« 

the  most  comely  Romanesaue  Christ 

before  that  of  Chartres,  makes  a  grandiose  appearance  in  the  midst 

of  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  who  gaze  at  Him  with  upturned 
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heads,  twisting  their  nedu  to  set  a 
better  view.  At  BeauUeu  we  have 
the  same  scene,  the  same  figures 
boldly  treated  with  high  relief  and 
angulai  contours,  marked  by  a  robust- 
ness wholly  lacking  in  the  thread- 
like larvae  of  Vezelay  and  Autun 
(Figs.  60  lo  63). 

These  complex  and  grandiose 
works  have  a  strange  chami;  they 
express  that  epoch  in  which  a  semi- 
baibarism  was  breathing  its  ardent 
vitality  into  an  exhausted  civilisatiori. 
Already,  however,  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  an  absolutely 
novel  statuary  began  lo  evolve  from 
DE8EBTED*rH™r™NF.«ii^l*iHi  'hcsc  combinalions,  in  which  the 
(rHABENTE-iNFiaiEURE).  awkwardness  of  an  infant  sculpture 

mingles  with   the  conventions  of   a 

senile  painting.     This  statuary  detaches  itself  completely  from  paint- 
ing,  and  sets  in  space  living  bodies  and  full  forms.     After   the 

monastic  sculpture  ol  Romanesque  art  we  have  an  art  which  is  no 

mere    repetition    of    religious    motives, 

but  an  imitation  of  life.     There  is  little 

affinity  between  the  fresh  plants  which 

throw   out    their    young    and    vigorous 

shoots  in  the  region  of  Chartres,  and 

those  dried  herbs  which  Romanesque 

monks    found    between    the    leaves    o( 

ancient  books. 
The   more  famous  sanctuaries   have 

for  the  most  part  lost  their   treasures, 

and  collectors  compete  one  against  the 

other  for  the  fragments.     Some  of  the, 

more    modest    country    churches    have 

preserved  reliquaries,  shrines,  and  vases, 

those  precious  works  of  rare  material 

and    difficult    fashion     lo    which    the 

Romanesque  craftsman  applied  his  skill. 

They  remind  us  that  in  the  eleventh 

century  the  plastic  arts  received  more 

than    they   created;     the   most   various 
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elements  are  combined  in  these  exam- 
ples;    the    East    and    the    West,    the 
Barbaiian  and  ihe  Latin,  the  Pagan, 
the    Christian,    and   even    the   Arab. 
The   treasury  of  St.  Denis  possessed 
antique     vases     which     Romanesque 
goldsmiths  set  in  mountings  of  silver-     , 
gilt,  adorning  after  their  manner  the     ! 
relics  of  antiquity  they  had  reverently 
collected.     There  are  Roman  cameos 
among  the  precious  stones  which  en- 
rich the  robe  of  Ste.  Foy  of  Conques,     I 
a  strange  and  barbarous  little  figure      I 
with  large  enamelled  eyes,  still  pre- 
served in  the  wild  district  where  it 
worked  so  many  miracles  and  attracted 
30  many  pilgrims  (Fig.  75),  '„p  ? 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  enamels 
of   Limoges  began   to  penetrate  into 
the  treasuries  of  the  churches  of  Limousin 
they   found   their 


and  Auvergne  before 
throughout  Christen- 
dom. The  enamellers  continued  this 
Byzantine  industry,  replacing  the  technique 
of^  cloisonne  by  the  simpler  process  of 
(hamplevi.^ 

Even  when  they  represent  native  saints, 
these  figures  are  Oriental  in  design.  Like 
the  leaden  net- work  of  the  painted  win- 
dows, the  cloisom  of  the  enamel  tended  to 
fix  and  stiffen  the  lines  of  Romanesque 
design.  Here,  however,  flexibility  and 
truth  of  design  were  of  less  moment  than 
perfection  of  technique,  and  beauty  and 
solidity  of  material.  Neither  goldsmiths  nor 
glass  painters  were  inventors  of  living  forms, 
and  even  when  sculptors  had  discovered 
the  art  of  carving  life-like  figures,  enamel 
and  stained  glass  long  remained  faithful  to 
the  Romano-Byzantine  style.  This  is 
what  makes   Romanesque  goldsmiths'  work 

.pptied  lo  ihc  Hifin.  the  t£vi.k<ii  belni  mirksj  by  litlle  burim 
Mthemcul  BcUwu  baOowsJ  oil  to  recove  the  cumd. 
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so  valuable;  it  was  origi- 
nallv  the  moil  precious  <i 
ail  the  arts,  and  was  second 
to  none  plastically. 

The  Romanesque  st^le, 
with  its  honest  solimty, 
and  its  applied  ornament, 


is  the  first  definite  form  of  French  ail. 
Fragments  are  all  that  remain  to  us  of 
an  earlier  period,  and  even  to.  the 
Roman  ruins  in  France  are  monuments 
of  an  alien  civilisation.  The  Latin 
basilicas  have  survived  onlv  as  memories. 
The  Romanesque  churches  have  en- 
dured;  they  are  still  in  use,  and  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  created.  It  was  in  the 
south- 
em  pro- 


mih  Cenniiy.) 


all  that  they  multiplied.  They  are 
very  much  less  numerous  in  the 
north  of  France,  either  because  this 
style  made  way  for  its  successor, 
Gothic,  or  because  it  flourished  more 
luxuriantly  in  the  regions  where  the 
antique  culture  had  penetrated  most 
deeply. 

In  this  architecture  of  the  tangae 
d'oc,  as  in  the  southern  literature, 
we  are  conscious  of  a  very  ancient 
spirit,  and  a  kind  of  rustic  charm. 
The  Romanesque   buildings   were 
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closely  associated  witK  pro- 
vincial and  rural  life;  many 
of  them  are  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  main 
arteries  of  general  life. 
Never  was  art  so  freely  scat- 
tered on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  as  it  was  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Nearly  all  the 
provinces  had  their  indi- 
vidual style  of  architec- 
ture and  sculpture;  more 
than  one  lost  it  in  the  sequel 
for  ever  I  How  many 
districts  and  villages  have  f..:.  Si— iw>i  of  thf  ^seaicandelabb™ 
known  no  other  fme  work  "5'A^"iw?ir*iA^)' 

of   art  but  a  Romanesque 

church  porch  I  After  this  period  art  became  less  rural  and  concen- 
trated itself  in  the  towns.  Great  sanctuaries,  built  for  the  reception 
of  innumerable  pilgrims,  now  rear  their  rich  facades  in  solitary 
spaces,  and  the  footsteps  of  the  faithful  are  no  longer  numerous 
enough  to  trace  a  pathway  in  the  grass.  But 
how  venerable  time  has  made  these  country 
churches.  The  pavements  are  worn,  the 
angles  are  blunted,  the  vault  has  subsided; 
the  masonry  of  the  facade  is  crumbling,  and  in 
this  decaying  limestone,  a  new  stone  has  to  be 
inserted  occasionally,  like  a  s()uare  of  coarse 
linen  in  a  frayed  guipure. 
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CHAPTER  III 
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Towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Romanesque 
ait  was  at  its  zenith,  a  new  style,  destined  to  shed  its  radiance  upon 
all  Christendom,  was  germinating  in  the  Royal  Domain.  The 
Romanesque  epoch  was  a  period  of  disseminated  art;  each 
province  had  its  special  architecture  and  its  individual  decoration; 
no  single  one  dominated  the  rest.  In  the  vast  regions  of  the  langue 
d'oc,  from  the  South  to  the  Loire,  from  Aries  to  Poitiers,  from 
Anjou  to  Burgundy,  the  great  feoffs  enframed  individual  existence!, 
united  by  the  diffusion  of  a  common  religion.  The  antique  culture 
which  had  come  by  the  great  Roman  road  that  extends  from  Frejus  to 
Bordeaux  had  spread  northward  through  Burgundy,  Auvergne  and 
Poitou.  The  highways  of  communication  between  the  langue  d'oc 
and  the  langue  d'oil  met  together  in  (he  basin  of  the  Seine.  The 
unity  which  was  impossible  in  the  South  was  inevitable  in  the  North. 
Life  wu  more  concentrated  in  these  regioni,  and  their  wide  plains 
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had  none  of  those  geographical  (rontien  by  which  the  particulamt 
spirit  is  (osleied.     A  personality  rose  above  the  feudal  leaeiation ;  a 

Ffance  was  evolved  to  which   the 

odier  provinces  gradually  attached 
themselves;  Gothic  art,  bom  o( 
this  society,  naturally  followed  the 
course  of  its  destiny. 

Since  the  days  when  the  Greeks 
invented  the  Doric  and  Ionic  tem- 
ples, no  society  had  ever  developed 
a  stvle  of  architecture  more  per- 
sonally expresMve;  the  immense 
cathedrals  of  the  Ile-de-France  and 
the  adjacent  provinces  rose  at  about 
the  same  time;  there  is  something 
oi  the  marvellous  in  this  phenome- 
non ;  an  impulse  so  eeneral  and  so 
sudden  must  have  had  some  definite 
""'  "  jAiiiiDENis.  '"■"""  cause.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  fad 
that  the  population  of  ihe  communes 
had  lately  conquered  a  place  in  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the 
feudal  and  ecclesiastical  castes.  Romanesque  art  had  been  primarily 
the  work  of  monks;  the  feudal  class  gave  birth  to  the  architecture 
of  the  castle;  but  it  was  the  population  of  the  communes  who 
reared  the  Gothic  cathedrals.  Numerous  towns  sprang  up  whose 
inhabitants  formed  a  vigorous  and  prolific  citizen  class,  friendly  to 
the  king,  and  administered 


by  a  bishop.  An  urban 
civilisation  comprising  bur- 
gesses and  workmen  began 
to  flourish  in  the  shelter  of 
their  ramparts.  Corpora- 
tions were  formed,  work- 
masters  trained  apprentices 
in  difficult  crafts ;  industrial 
activity  was  organised,  and 
preserved  itsorganisation  to 
theendoftheMiddleAges.  p,^.  bs.-crvpt or s,int-oilles. 

Lay  workmen  laboured, 
but  telioion  still  guided  and  directed  them.     In  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  cities  applied  their  wealth  and  their  muscles 
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to  the  constniction  o(  the  Houie  of  God ;  the  entire  town  devoted 
its«lt  to  the  common  task.  Cathedrals  had  to  be  vast,  immense,  (or 
whole  populations  were  to  circu- 
late beneath  their  vaults ;  they  were 
to  rise  to  a  giddy  height,  because 
this  seemea  to  give  an  added 
fervour  to  these  Hosannas  in  stone ; 
and  very  soon  also  a  Lind  of 
rivalry  between  town  and  town 
caused  vaults  and  spires  to  soar 
higher  and  ever  higher.  Every 
cathedral  was  the  outcome  of  a 
vast  charitable  impulse ;  the  bishop 
directed  and  organised  the  work, 
carried  the  relics  about  and  col- 
lected contributions;  the  king 
encouraged  the  quest,  and  opened 
his  own  purse  in  aid  of  the  task ; 
the  mass  of  the  faithful  accepted 
their  share  in  the  enterprise  by 
offering  the  labour  of  their  hands. 
"Whenever  the  great  blocks  of  stone  wer< 
from  the  quarry,  the  people  of  the  district, 

neighbouring  regions,  nobles  and  commons  alike,  harnessed  them- 
selves to  the  ropes  by  arms,  breasts,  and  shoulders,  and  drew  the  load 
'Ike  beasts  of  burden" 
(Suger).  It  was  like  a 
crusade  in  which  all  took 
part,  cither  with  their 
purses  or  their  arms;  the 
faithful  pressed  in  from  [he 
surrounding  country,  drag- 
ging carts  loaded  wi3i 
stones  and  beams ;  they 
encamped  by  the  founda- 
tions ol  the  cathedral  that 
was  to  be;  the  work  was 
intermingled  with  religious 
ceremonies;  the  building 
rose  swildy,  for  enthusiasm 
^ves  without  reckoning  the  cost;  after  the  sublime  ceremony,  when 
these  crusaders  dispersed,  a  prodigious  building  stood  upon  the  plain. 
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Thi»  miraculoiu  effloTcacence  u  only  to  be  explained  by  »miver»ai 

impulK.     h  was  a  brief  moment,  liltle  more  tnan  a  half  century; 

the  growth  of  the  cathedrals  which 

were  not  begun  under  Riilip  Augusf 

tui  or  not  finished  under  Sainl  Louis 

was  inlermittenL     As  early   as   the 

end   of   the   thirteenth    century,    the 

zeal  of  the  overstrained  community 

began  to  slacken;    cathedrals  were 

then  built  by  forced  labour;    fewer 

were  reared,  and  finally  they  ceased 

to  be  built  at  all.     But  in  the  thir- 
teenth   century    the    energies    o(    a 

young  and  devout  society  raised  these 

mountains  of   stone;    the  architects 

had  not  to  fear  a  lack  of  hmds;  their 

sole  preoccupation  was  with  technical 

problems. 

Gothic  architecture  is  the  result  of 

the  mechanical  researches  undertaken       ""'  ^'~"''r'i.t.iZ' '"' "*^- "*''=■ 

by  builders  after  they  had  substituted 

a  slone  vault  for  the  timber  roof  o(  the  ancient  basilicas.      To 

prevent  the  deviation  of  the  walls,  the  Romanesque  architects  had 

reinforced    them    and    narrowed    their    aisles,     intent    upon     the 

solidity  as  well  as  upon  the  beauty  of  their  building,  they  preserved 

the  Roman  style,  masking  the  bultiesses  as  far  as  possible,  and 
thickening  the  members  of 
their  compact  masonry. 
Romanesque  architecture 
remained  faithful  to  an- 
tique forms  after  admitting 
a  new  principle.  On  the 
other  hand,  during  the 
second  halt  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  the  lle-de- 
France,  to  the  north  of 
Paris,  and  in  Normandy, 
the  art  of  building  was 
tran^onned  in  a  few 
years,    because  architects 

boldly  accepted  all  the  consequences  of  vaulted  architecture ;    a 

kind  of  division  of  labour  was  established  in  Romanesque  masonry ; 
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organs  began  to  detach  themselves  from  the  compact  mass;   a  new 

type  of  church  was  evolved :  the  Gothic  church. 

The  genesis  of  this  new 
architecture  is  marked  by 
a  constructive  invention: 
that  of  intersecting  diag- 
onal ribs,  the  supreme 
achievement,  after  which 
no  {uither  progress  was 
made.  Under  a  vaulted 
bay  enframed  by  two 
area  doubleaux  (trans- 
verse arches)  and  two 
iormerets  (lateral  arches) 
two  diagonal  arches  inler- 
rm  po  — NOTBE-DiME  PAKiE  (SOUTH  SIDE)  scct,'    and     assumc    the 

weight  of  the  vault   The 

four  portions  in  which  it  is  thus  divided  counterbalance  each  other, 

and  the  weights  ale  concentrated  partly  upon  the  central  keystone, 

where  theyneulraliseeachoth) 


ind  pardy  (directed  by  the  ribs) 
upon  the  four  points  of  support. 
The  architect  nas  made  himself 
the  master  of  the  Romanesque 
vault;  he  has  hung  the  inert 
mass  on  a  resisting  ossature, 
and  guides  a  difiused  force  at 
his  will.  This  system  of  diag- 
onal ribs  is  an  element  of 
extreme  flexibility,  docile  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  olan.  The 
architect  can  expand  or  contract 
these  two  intersecting  arches  at 
will,  extending  them  for  the 
bays  of  the  nave,  and  curtailing 
them  for  the  side  aisles ;  he  can 
press  them  back  on  the  one  side,  '"'"  "'  "^""^  ilo™^  cathedral  of 
and  openthem  out  on  the  other  (Phou.  Neurdtm.) 

to  follow  the  ambulatory  in  its 
course   round   the  choir;    he  imposes  the  form  he  requires  and 

'  TTni  ■  die  Fieoch  "crcWe  d"f«iTa,'*     The  wotd  o^ve,  dwuph  rhra  locaely  applied  to  uy 
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conducts    the    thrusts    to    the   points    he 
chooses. 

The  problems  he  had  to  solve  ^vere 
these :  to  fix  the  points  of  support ;  to 
suppress  useless  solids;  to  divide  and 
direct  the  thrusts;  to  obtain  equilibrium 
hy  oppoting  various  forces;  the  same 
principles  which  had  transformed  (he 
vault  were  now  to  be  applied  to  the  wall 
which  sustains  it.  As  this  wall  under 
the  new  system  only  supported  the 
intersecting  arches,  the  intervening  solids 
became  useless;  it  was  obvious  that  wide 
voids  might  safely  be  pierced  in  them, 
and  very  soon  there  was  little  of  the  wall 
left  but  the  framework  of  ihe  windows. 
So  much  for  the  vertical  pressure;  the 
architect  had  further  to   deal  with    die 

lateral  thrusts.     AH  that  the  Romanesque  architect  had  opposed  to 

these  was  the  thickness  of  his  walls  and  the  buttresses  embedded 

in  their  masonry.     The  Gothic  builder,  bolder  and  more  logical, 

frankly  applied  projecting  buttresses ; 

then  he  detached  them  from   the 

wall,  and  from  the  summit  of  these 

abutments  he  threw  arches  which 

re-inforced   the   intersecting   arches 

of    the    vault    at    their    points    of 

support;    these   "fiving  buttresses" 

passed  over  the  side  aisles.     Here 

again  the  constructor,  understanding 

the  principles  of  vaulted  architecture 

better,  or  accepting  its  consequences 

more  frankly  tnan  his  Romanesque 

predecessors,    obtained    a    greater 

effect  with  infinitely  less  labour.     A 

slenderobliquestruteasilyneutralises 

a  lateral  thrust  which  the  thickest 

wall  could  hardly  resist.     The  flying         ""■   pj— mobth   pobch   ot  the 

buttress  is  an  element  as  flexible  as  (PHMq.  Neurdein.) 

the  intersecting  arch ;  its  strength  ia 

readily  multiplied;  it  was  the  flying  buttress  alone  which  made  it 

possible  to  rear  very  lofty  vaults;  a  wall  becomes  weaker  in  propor- 
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lion  to  ils  elevation,  but  to  rectify  thi* 
it  is  only  necessaiy  to  give  the  flying 
buttress  its  point  ot  support  on  a  more 
distant  abutment.  Tne  Gothic  OTgan- 
ism  was  now  complete;  here  again  the 
architect  had  disengaged  vigorous  and 
elastic  members  from  the  wall  which 
had  hitherto  achieved  solidity  merely 
by  mass;  he  had  liberated  the  active 
forces  from  all  the  dead  weight  which 
made  Romanesque  construction  heavy. 
This  logical  evolution  resulted  in  a 
sum  of  decorative  forms,  the  Gothic 
style.  Originally  these  forms  indicated 
forces,  ihe  equilibrium  of  which  ensured 
the  stability  of  the  building.  In  the 
interior,  ihey  were:  the  lofty  pillars, 
Fic  —THE  S4INTE  tH«PKLLE  which  rose  occasionally  to  a  height  of 
thirty,  forty  or  fifty  metres,  and  covered 

the  nave  with  their  expanding  ribs;    on  the  exterior,  the  oblique 

descent  of  the  flying  bullresses  upon  the  abutments,  a  lithic  cascade 

which  transmitted  the  thrust  of  the 

vault    to    the    ground.     Like    the 

Greek  temple,  this  style  was  the  out- 
come of  an  ingenious  adaptation  of 

stone  to  the  exigencies  of  mechanics. 

But  whereas  the  ancients  had  estab- 
lished a  constant  relation  between 

the  height  and  the  width  of  their 

buildings,  Gothic  architecture  ' 

loo    complex    to    be    reduced    Ic 

"orders."     Its  dimensions  are  varia- 
ble.    In  a  Greek  temple,  we  car 

deduce  the  dimensions  of  the  whol 

structure  from  the  base  of  a  column ; 

the  Gothic  pillar  rises  lo  heights  we 

cannot  pteaicl,  for  so  many  other 

elements  contribute  to  the  solidity  of 

the    building.     Thus    the    Gothic 

architects,  though  they  worked  on 

common  principles,  yet  gave  an  indi 

cathedral. 
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II  was  apparentlv  in  the  lle-de- 
France  to  the  north  of  Paris  that 
the  first  vaults  on  intersecting  arches 
were  hiulL  As  early  as  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Oise,  and  perhaps  in 
Normandy,  architects  understooa  the 
advantages  of  the  new  process; 
making  its  way  far  aReld,  it  retained 
its  original  name  of  opta  francigenum. 
This  name  it  still  bore  when  it  was 
about  to  disappear,  at  the  time  w-hen 
Philiberl  Delorme  was  working  at  its 
overthrow.  The  first  Gothic  essays, 
then,  date  from  the  period  of  the 
Romanesque   in    its   fidlest   efflores- 

(Piuii.  TrBmpciu.)  South     were    constructing     massive 

wails  to  support  their  vaults,  in  the 
darker  north  it  was  necessary  to  provide  large  window  spaces  to 
light  the  nave ;  and  as  this  reduced  the  reusting  power  of  the  walls, 
architects  contented  themselves  with  timber  roofs  while  awaitin{[ 
the  invention  of  some  more  in- 
genious contrivance.  It  is  not  easy 
lo  discover  the  first  essays  of  the 
new  style;  when  architects  had 
mastered  their  methods,  they  re- 
aced  the  works  in  which  their 
irst  tentative  efforts  might  have 
been  traced  by  more  finished 
achievements.     But    very    often    a 

I  Gothic     roof    covers    a    building 

of  Romanesque  aspect;  it  is  fixed 
awkwardly  upon  the  wall  itself, 
instead  of  (allii^  distinctively  upon 
a  formeret.  The  windows  retain 
the  round-headed  form,  and  the 
buttresses  are  not   yet  disengaged 

HO.    97-— NAVE^or^THF^  CATHEDRAL  .IF       (^^^       jj,g       y^^\       y^      j,f[g^      j,      jaOt& 

distant    point    of    support    and  ,  lo 
receive  the  thrust  by  the  intermediary  of  Bying  buttresses. 
The  new  vault  had  certainly  been  known  for  many  years,  and 
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architects  had  adopted  it.  at  leail 
tentatively,  when  a  memorable 
slnictUTe  arose  to  demonstrate  its 
advantages.  The  famous  abbey 
of  St.  Denia  guarded  the  relics  of 
three  martyis,  Denis,  Eleutherius, 
and  Rusticus.  King  Dagobert, 
after  amassing  treasure  in  the 
building,  desired  to  make  it  his 
last  resting-place.  lt>  Merovingian 
basilica  was  successively  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic,  before  the  royal 
tombs  began  to  make  it  a  chroni- 
cle of  French  sculpture.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  concourse  of 
pilgrims  to  the  shrine  was  so  great 
that  they  could  not  all  obtain  access 
to  the  relics,  Suger,  when  he 
was  a  monk,  saw  worshippers  crushed  to  death  by  the  crowds  that 
were  pressing  in  behind  them;  a  denser  population,  a  more  fervid 
faith,  requited  a  vaster  sanctuary.  When  he  became  Abbot,  Suger 
enlarged  the  crypt;  it  is  surrounded  by  an  ambulatory  with 
radiating  chapels,  and  still  covered 
by  a  groined  vault  resting  on  enor- 
mous pillars  (Fig.  84).  Above 
this  solid  Romanesque  crypi  he 
built  a  Gothic  choir;  here  slender 
columns  support  the  intersecting 
arches  of  the  vault.  In  this  case, 
the  architect  is  no  longer  tentative ; 
he  knows  that  he  may  venture ; 
the  inert  masses  of  the  masonry 
become  slighter  and  more  nervous ; 
a  less  massive  support  sustains 
higher  and  wider  wall  (Fig. 
This  choir  was  solemnly  o 
crated  on  June  11,  1144,  in  tht 
presence  of  the  king  and  queen, 

the  assembled  nobles,  eccleuastics.       nc.  cm.— have  m  tkr  cATKriinAi.  of 
strangers,  and  commons  who  had  *"irss 

flocked  in  from  the  tieighbourhood.     The  new  style  was  not,  of 
course,  invented  at  St.  Denis.     But  this  much  frequented  abbey 
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certainly  accelerated  the  transformation 
of  arcnitecture.  In  a  few  years, 
builders  set  to  woiL  eagerly  in  most  of 
the  large  towns  north  o(  the  Loire ; 
the  Romanesque  monuments  were  dis- 
mantled, and  their  atones  were  set 
into  Gothic  pillars  and  buttresses ; 
some  few  porches  and  towers  specially 
dear  to  the  faithhil  alone  survived,  in- 
corporated in  the  new  cathedral. 

Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  begun  in 
)  163,  and  almost  completed  durmg  the 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  did  not 
receive  the  porches  of  the  transepts 
until  1260.  a  century  alter  its  founda- 
tion.    The  arrangement  of  this  church  is 

''°  uv3ii-iI"s''"AT'BEis'i'""^     marked  throughout  by  extreme  clarity. 
{.ptu^o.  V.  Cowritax.)  Two  side  aisles  give  width  to  the  build- 

ing, and  extend  round  the  choir  in  a 

double  ambulatory.     After  the  year  1290  the  body  of  the  churcK 

was  further  enlarged  by  chapels  which  correspond  Jn  depth  to  the 

buttresses  and  occupy  the  spaces 

between  them.     TTie  lower  pillars 

are  as  sturdy  as  towers ;  the  tri- 

forium  occupies  the  entire  space 

between  the  supporting  arches  and 

the  upper  windows;    each  com- 
partment of  the  ribbed  vaulting  is 

seKpartite,  and  covers  two  bays; 

the  points  of  support  (oi  the  ribs 

o(  the  vault  are  rather  low.     This 

primitive  Gothic  style  still  retain; 

the  robust  aspect  of  Romanesque 

architecture;    the  ascending  lines 

are  intersected  by  horizontal  courses 

on  which  they  rest ;   each  pier,  to 

reach  the  summit,  requires  three 

storeys,    three    pauses,    and    three 

departures  (Fig.   86).     There  is 

no  cathedral  in  the  world  the  pro- 
portions of  which  are  more  admirable 

appearance  from  various  points  of  v 
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upon  very  oblique  flying  butltesiei, 
springing  boldly  (rom  distant 
points  of  support,  has  often  been 
compared  to  a  galley  propelled  by 
long  oart ;  the  lateral  outline 
is  the  regular  development  of  a 
noble  building  with  a  prolonged 
vertebra,  proudly  rearing  aloft  the 
mighty  towers  of  its  fagade(Fig.90). 
ft  is  this  facade  more  especially 
which  gives  its  distinctive  character 
to    Noire    Dame.     It    repeals    in 

Sreater  perfection   the  H   form  of 
le    Romanesque    church    of    the 

Trinite    at    Caen,     lu    two    wide 

towers,    closely    attached    to    the 
JTSK^F^THF  iATiiF.DRAL  OF     j^jj(fg]  boJy_  exactly  cover  the  side  . 

aisles  and  the  flying  buttresses ;  the 
two  masses,  rising  to  an  equal  height,  end  frankly,  evokins  no 
regret  for  the  spires  which  were  never  added ;  the  Gallery  of  the 
Kings  and  the  open  gallery  of  the  third  storey  cut  through  the 
sturdy  buttresses,  dividing  the 
sqpare  front  into  equal  quadri' 
laterals;  they  enframe  the  porches, 
the  side  windows  and  the  central 
rose  window,  deeply  embrasured 
in  ihe  thick  wall  (Fig.  88). 

This  fa^de  was  conceived  as  a 
whole  by  a  constructor  skilful  in 
designing  with  broad  masses  and 
frank  angles,  and  the  ornamental 
accessories  of  the  later  style  were 
applied  to  its  robust  nudity.  Com- 
pared with  this  vigorous  and  well- 
proportioned  architecture,  the 
north  and  south  porches  by  Jean 
de  Chelles  are  a  charming  decora- 
tion, but  somewhat  flat  and  fragile.  _ 
Noire  Dame  has  profiled  by  ihe  beaivais' 
historical  importance  of  Paris.'    Il 

remains  the  finished  type  of  that  Gothic  style,   ihe  varieties  of 
which  were  so  numerous.     Outside  the  lle-de-Ftance  other  calhe- 
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drals  may  boait  a  richer  (a^ade,  a  more  graceful  nave,  bolder 
towers,  and  more  luxuriant  sculpture;  but  not  one  shows  a  more 
limpid  coherence  of 


ture.  NoUe  Dame  has 
become  as  it  werea  classic 
work.  Amidst  the  ex- 
uberance ol  Gothic  (ancy, 
the  wise  and  exemplary 
model  is  the  monument 
which  Maurice  de  Sully 
reared  in  the  Cite,  in  the 
heart  of  Paris  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  France. 

The  Cathedral  of  Laon  ^,^  ,^ 
is  the  sister  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  almost  of  the 
same  age.  The  two  facades  show  a  family  likeness;  but  Laoi  | 
is  even  more  grave  of  aspect.  Its  deeply  recessed  windows  and 
rose-window,  placed  with  a  certain  irregularity  in  the  midst  of  sym- 
metry, give  it  a  violent  and  uneasy  physiognomy ;  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  towers,  which  arise  like  alert  sentinels,  project  the  heads 
of  oxen  (Fig.  91).  On  the  abrupt  eminence  of  Laon,  this  church 
affects  the  haughty  robustness  of  a  stronghold,  whereas  ihe  ParisKin 
(land.  The  naves  are  also 
similar  in  style;  but  that 
of  Laon.  instead  of  ter- 
minating with  a  semi- 
circular apse,  is  now 
bounded  by  a  straight 
wall.  This  square  plan, 
replacing  the  traditional 
rounded  apse  adopted  in 
the  first  Christian  basilicas, 
suggests  a  secular  hall. 
The  Gothic  church  of 
Soissons,  on  the  other 
hand,  retains  ihe  circular 
form  in  the  north  transept 
as  a  heritage  from  the 
Romanesque  epoch. 
Notre  Dame  at  Chartrea.  with  its  great  north  and  south  porches, 
(vas  completed  in  1 260,  and  consecrated  in  the  presence  of  OL  Louis 
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and  ihc  royal  family.     The  central  body  of  the  building  dates  from  a 

'his  boldness; 

le  courses  are  solid,  the  height  i; 


time  when  ihe  architect  remained 


prudent  m  spile 


(i-ftata.  Niuiilcin.) 


prodigious,  but  the  effort  by  which 
it  is  supported  is  formidable.  The 
lofty  vault  makes  a  nave  which  re- 
tains Romanesque  proportions  in  its 
plan  seem  short.  The  huge  interior 
is  dark  in  spite  of  the  immense  win- 
dows, for  the  light  filters  through 
the  jewelled  mosaic  of  stained  glass 
(Fig.  97).  The  wide  nave  is 
crowned  by  a  very  open  vault;  to 
support  it  it  has  been  necessary  to 
thicken  the  buttresses,  multiply  the 
flying  buttresses  and  link  them  ti 
gelher  by  arcades.  On  the  exteri( 
mese  stone  struts  descend  in  ove 
whelmins  cataracts;  no  effort  ha; 
been  made  to  mask  their  heaviness 
this  conflict  of  forces,  which  ensures 
the  solidity  of  Gothic  buildings,  shows  a  sort  of  violence  h< 
The  west  front  was  not  a  homogeneous  conception;  it  began  ai 
a  Romanesque  design,  with  its  three  doors  pressed  together  be- 
tween its  two  towers;  but  an  immense  rose-window  was  inserted 
to  decorate  this  facade 
which  soars  upward  with 
ihe  nave  it  closes  (Fig. 
92).  The  circular  forms 
of  Romanesque  decoration 
arc  found  everywhere;  its 
round-headed  arcading  ap- 
pears in  the  rose-window 
of  the  west  front  and  in 
the  flying  buttresses.  One 
of  the  lowers  is  the  boldest 
essay  of  the  Romanesque 
style;  it  rises  massive  and 
solid,  flanked  by  sturdy  n 
buttresses,  and  terminates 
in  a  belfry ;  the  superposed 
roof,  and  from  thence,  suddenly,  an  octagonal  pyramid  springs 
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heavenward  to  a  height  of  100  metrct.    The  second  spire,  built  in 

the  sixteenth  cenrury.  rises  higher  only  by  means  of  starting  from 
a  higher  level.  These 
piles  of  slones  dominale 
La  Beauce,  and  on  the 
vast  plain  which  so  many 
pilgrims  once  traversed, 
carting  materials  towards 
the  famous  sanctuary,  they 
seem  to  proclaim  the  pro- 
tecting  presence  of  Our 
Lady. 

The  cathedral  of 

riu.  los.— uuMT-SAiNT-HicHet  (soL'TH  aiDEi.        Boutgcs  shows  a  more 

IPiuiii.  NeurMn.)  matsive  silhouette  upon 

the    plains   of   Berry,    for 

the  towers  seem  to  have  lacked  power  to  rise  to  any  heiffhl.     The 

body  o[  the  church  is  not  interrupted  by  a  transept;  on  Uie  facade 

the  architects  juxtaposed  five  doors  corresponding  to  the  aisles   and 

offering  an  immense  field  to  the  sculptor;    the  decoration  is  on  so 

vast  a  scale  that  it  was  not  possible 

to  continue  it  above  (Fig.  105).     In 

the  lateral  porches  the  architects  have 

embedded    some    precious    Roman- 
esque hragments;    like  Chartres  and 

Le    Mans,    Bourges    shelters    some 

admirable  archaic  sculptors. 

At  Le  Mans,  the  choir  is  an  un- 
usually important  feature  (Fig.  107). 

It    is    surrounded    by    double    aisles, 

and   thirteen  chapels,   which   are 

almost  as  large  as  churches,  radiate 

from  these.     The  abutments  are 

adapted   to  the   complexity   of    the 

aisles ;    each  of  the  flying  buttresses 

bifurcates  and  finds  points  of  support 

on  two  buttresses,  between  which  is 

a  window  giving  a  direct  light  to  the 

ambulatory.     Thus    in    the    interior 

the  forest  of  pillars  and  ribs,  and  on 

the  exterior  thai  of  the  buttresses  a 

more  and  more  dense  and  daring. 
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Node  Dame  at  Reims,  which 
was  finished  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  was  prolonged  by 
the  addition  of  three  bays  in  the 
following  century.  The  nave  was 
made  wide  enough  to  contain  the 
crowd  of  coronation  days.  The 
general  outline  on  the  facade  re- 
calls that  of  Notie  Dame ;  it  has 
the  same  unity  of  plan,  the  same 
arrangement  of  windows  and  gal- 
leries. But  the  work,  reconstructed 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
dates  from  a  time  when  the  style 
had  become  much  more  florid; 
the  horizontal  Unesdisappear  under 

a  network  of  ornament.     A  soar-        HOBAVTiRv"'or"iioNT-'sAi'NT- 
ing  tendency  common  to  the  whole 

fagade  urges  the  lines  upwards,  and  resolves  every  projection  into 
spires,  gables,  and  pinnacles.     The  wall  itself  is  reduced  to  the 


of  the 


the  towers  are  mere  skeletons 
without  bodies,  through  which  the 
eye  passes,  and  the  tvmpana  of  the 
west  porches,  instead  of  a  full 


:lief.  enfra 


This 
jch- 


fes 
to   the 


Notre  Da 
finished  till 


ne  at  Amien 
269.    Non 


stained  fi 
:hiseiled,  hollowed,  and 
decorated  fagade  shelters  ; 
numerable  population  of 
(Fig.  %).  Its  animation,  i 
tival  aspect,  is  carried  • 
sides  of  the  building ;  the  pinnacled 
buttresses  are  recessed  to  shelter 
statues.  The  roof  is  surrounded  by 
a  graceful  gallery,  a  diadem  for  the 
church  in  which  kings  were  crowned. 
Throughout,  Reims  conceals  the 
elements  of  strength  beneath  a  wealth 
of  decoration.  Stone  foliage  quivers 
on  the  capitals;  the  scene  seems 
dulysctfot  the  pageantsof  monarchy, 
lill  by  Robert  de  Luzatches.  was  not 
in  existence  reveals  an  architect  surer 
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of  his  means,  oi  more  skilful  in  the  calculation  of  his  audacitiet. 
Here  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  weight  of  the  building;    the 

walls  are  cut  away 
which  support  the 


md  the  pilla 
.ult  are  elon- 
e  sul>divided 
and  the  shaft 
to  the  arc 
rch)  of  the 


into  clustered  shafts,  ; 
which  corresponds 
doubleau  (transverse 
vault  springs  without  interruption, 
with  a  single  bound,  as  it  were,  to 
the  keystone.  The  very  lofly  side- 
aisles  seem  to  enlarge  the  nave 
immeasurably ;  between  them,  over 
the  central  aisle,  the  enonnous  mass 
of  the  vault  seems  etherealised  by 
distance,  like  some  airy  covering,  ot 
like  a  sail  stretched  over  the  ribs  of 
the  vault,  and  upheld  by  a  continu- 
ous wind  from  below.  In  this 
luminous  nave  with  its  dilated  walls, 
the  soul  is  exalted  and  amplified. 
To  sustain  the  immense  mass  it  was  necessary  to  reinforce  it  with 


fa< 


;  buttresses  which  rise  boldly  from  thi 
,  the  soaring  impulse  seems  to  have  failed. 


of  the  three  porches 


of  hea 

barely  r 


But  in  the 
The  decoration 
ess;    the  towers 
;  to  the  level  of 
the  roof;  materials  for  a 
further  ascent  were  lack- 
ing;  the  monster  had  not 
strength  enough   to   raise 
his  head. 

The  people  of  Beauvais 
determined  to  raise  a 
church  to  even  dizzier 
heights;  in  1272.  they 
had  finished  their  choir; 
it  fell  b,  and  the  church 

.   E  DE,  CH«VA„.«S   ,N  THE  "^^^   ''^''"    ^^'^'^-        "H"* 

""uoN*silB"or''Mo[^"sA^NT-u"cHEL.^"^  rcsloted  choir  still  awaits 

its   nave.     Il    is   so  lofty 

thai  it  was  found  necessary  to  double  the  supporting  pillars  in  order 

to  sustain  it.     And  yel  the  architect  had  accumulated  exterior 
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apse  looks  a  (Tail  creation,  lost 
ms  which  the  gigantic  Suitresses 


abutments;   on  the  outside,  the 

among  the  multitude  o(  long  ai 

throw    around    it    (Figs.     102, 

103).     These  daring  atchilecls 

recognised  that  a  stone  building 

is  not  an  abstract  structure;    in 

proportion  as  the  organism  be- 
comes moTe  complex,  its  equi- 

libnum   depends  on    a    greater 

number  o(  elements;    the  most 

exact  calculations  are  liable  to  be 

upset  by  detects  in  the  material. 

An  adventurous  spirit  was  in- 
herent  in   Gothic   architecture ; 

many  towns  followed  the  exam- 

pie  sel  by  Beauvais;    amazing 

successes  occasionally  gave  rise 

to  the  belief  that  the  architect 

had  made  a  compact  with  the 

devil,  and  had  bartered  his  soul 

in  order  to  rear  a  vault  or  raise 

a  spire. 

Normandy  owns  various  cathedrals  in  which  a  lantern-tower 

rises  boldly  at  the  crossing  of  the  transepts;  it  is  to  this  feature  that 

the  Norman  churches  owe  their  orlginalilyof  silhouellc;  this  tower 

dominates  the  building  with  its  mass  and  its  crowning  spire.  In  ihe 
interior,  the  vault  seems  to 
have  opened  to  admit  the 
daylight.  These  beautiful 
Norman  churches  are 
very  numerous ;  al  Rouen 
(here  are  (he  cathedral 
and  SainI  Ouen;  the 
cathedral  has  a  facade  ill- 
atlached  to  two  towers  set 
over  far  apart,  an  old 
Romanesque    lower,    and 

no.    lis.— COUHT  t"  THE  ClOlSTEg  OF  MOHI-  thc        SO-Callcd        ToUT        du 

(fXir^r^.)  Beune  (Butler  Tower),  a 

structure  somewhat  soft 
and  languid  in  form,  overlaid  with  the  accessory  ornament  of  flam- 
boyant Gothic;  on  the  stone  of  the  porch,  elaborately  cut  by  ihe 
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selled  by  t 
II).     the 


Iptor,  time  is  now 
irking  in  his  turn  (Fig.  III).  The  great  nave  of  Saint  Ouen 
appears  even  vaster  than  il  is  as  a 
result  of  its  majestic  unity,  and  the 
somewhat  (rigid  elegance  approved 
among  the  architects  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  At  Couiances  (Fig. 
112)  the  facade  has  the  soaring 
pride,  of  outline  thai  characterises 
St.  Elienne  at  Caen;  the  two 
spires,  and  the  lantem-towcr  which 
recurs  at  Bayeux  and  at  St.  Lo, 
are  models  of  plain,  nervous,  and 
Jj  slender  rnasonry.     In  its  naves,  as 

■  in  ib  towers  and  spires.   Norman 

P  architecture  reveals  the  characteristic 

haughtiness  it  had  found  so  hard 
to  reconcile  with  the  exigencies  of 
ti— A    EbUAL  or  oi'iupEii         Romanesque  masonry. 
\pkoio.  ^■rurJrin.)  On  the  narrow  summit  of  Mont 

Saint   Michel,    the    architect    built 

«nd  burrowed;  buttresses  resting  on  the  flanks  of  the  rock  support 

a  paradoxical  building  which  continues  the  pyramidal  form  of  the 

mount,  a  sanctuary  famous  for  its  pilgrims,  a  solid  fortress  for  the 

kings  o(  France;   an  abbey  rich  in  architectonic  refinements  cro\vns 

this  peak,  encircled  by 

ramparts   against  which 

the  sea  dashes  (Fig.  108). 

Pointed   architecture  had 

penetrated  to  the  extreme 

point  of  Brittany;    it  per- 
sisted for  a  long  tim* 

afterwards  in  this  region; 

everywhere  else  Gothic  art 

was  already  making  way 

for  a  new  style,  while  the 

people  of  the  peninsula 

were  still  busy  carving  the 

ornament  of  their  graceful  nc.  117.— iharnel  hoise,  chateaulin 

pierced  beIfries(Fig.  116). 

The  Gothic  style  also  spread  southwards;  it  crossed  the  Loire, 


but  it  had  to  compound 


ith  local  custom;  il  was  only   in  the 
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north  of  France  that  it  expanded,  (ree  of  all  pressure  from  the 
past.    While  adopting  the  new  principles,  each  province  safeguarded 

possible .  The  Normans, 
when  they  passed  from 
Romanesque  to  Gothic, 
retained  their  lantern- 
lowers;  in  Poitou  and  in 
Anjou,  the  architects  pre- 
served their  customary 
high  side  aisles,  a  pecu- 
liarity which  gives  the 
body  of  these  churches  in 
the  interior  the  appearance 

of  a  large  hypostyle  hall.  pic.  us.— iuhkdral  of  albi. 

The  intersecting  diasonat 

ribs  are  combined  with  the  cupolas  dear  to  the  architects  of  the  South 
West;  hence  these  domical  vaults  which  characterise  the  Plan- 
lagenet  style. 

The  Cathedral  of  Poitiers,  although  it  is  a  Gothic  building,  is 
manifestly  akin   to  Notre- Dame- la-Grande,   the  old  Romanesque 
sanctuary ;    the  architect  has  contrived  to  dispense  with  flying  but- 
tresses;   he  has  retained  a  predilection  for  the  semi-circular  arch  in 
the  design  of  his  windows,  and  he  makes  frequent  use  of  small 
columns  in  his  decoration.     Throughout  this  region  we  find  that 
the  Gothic  did  not  always 
supersede  the  Romanesque 
style;     it  merely   induced 
greater  slenderness  and 
loftiness.     Limoges,  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, Rodez  and 
Narbonne   possess  great 
churches  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  imitated  more  or 
less  from  those  of  the 
North. 

In  proportion  as  we 
iia.  119.— iHUBCHOFsiiNr-mzAmE  AT  advance  to  the  South,  we 

undergoing  modifications 
more  and  more  considerable.  There  are  no  flying  buttresses  on  the 
exterior,  no  side  aisles  in   the  interior;    the  Gothic  building  has 
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TcUined  all  tbe  mamve  majes- 
ty o(  Laiigiic<]ocian  Roman- 
esque. Moinac,  Toulouse  and 
Albi  are  wide  uDKle-auled 
buildingi ;  strong  butbesiei 
were  necessary  to  uippoit  the 
very  open  vault;  instead  of 
delachins  them  (rom  the  ex- 
terior wallt,  the  archilecl  has 
made  them  project  strongly 
on  the  inude,  m>  ttrtmgly  that 
they  serve  a*  partitioiu  ioi  the 
lateral  chapels.  The  principle 
ol  Gothic  construction  was  itot 
accepted  with  all  its  conse- 
oiicnces.  Sainle  Cecilc  at 
Albi,  compact  and  sturdy, 
rests  upon  its  promontory, 
more  like  a  detant  fortress 
than  a  tutelary  cathedral ;  be- 
tween the  two  towers  of  the 
rENTB^L"  fagade  there  was  place  for  a 
TBE"rvrm-  piard-room;  an  embattled 
rHAsiBEs,  parapet  runs  round  the  roof; 
the  towers  are  those  of  a 
old,  ihe  windows  like  loopholes  (Fig. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  Carcassonne, 
reunited  to  the  Crown,  also  wished  to  have  a  cathedral 
:  French  manner;"  but  here  again  the  customs  of  the  South 
trarulormed  the  style  of 
the  North;  the  buttresses 
are  not  detached  from  the 
wall  to  support  flying  but- 
tresses, and  the  lofty  roof 
is  replaced  by  a  flat  cover- 
mgjFig   119). 

The  Gothic  cathedral 
is  a  true  product  of  the 
lle-de-France.  It  har- 
monises perfectly  with  the 
skies  under  which  it  was 
born,  whether  its  lofty 
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mags  is  veiled  in  misls,  or  the  sun  brings^ 
out  the  florescence  of  the  grey  stone  o 
the  (agade  washed  by  winter  Tains  which 
it    turns   to    the    West.     It    is 
urban  product,  the  communal  r 
par  excellence;    it  enshrined  the  soul  of  / 
the  city ;    it  was  planted  in  the  midst  I 
of   houses  which  crouched  beneath  its  ' 
flying  buttresses;    men  did  not  isolate  it 
upon  a  summit  or  an  empty  space ;    they 
loved  to  circulate  round  it,  in  the  litde/ 
streets  that  wound  about  its  feet;  above 
the  gables  of  the  wooden  houses  thev 
saw  its  fasces  of  shafts  soaring  skywards,! 
and  its  whole  silhouette  terminating  inV 
innumerable  points.    It  is  the  towers  and  \ 
spires,   dominating   the  forest  of    roofs, 
TvupANiru,  WEST  isoKX  which  give  cach  city  its  special  character 

cHARTDEs.  whcu  oue  sees    it  from  afar,  encircled 

(FAdio.  MitKxmrru.)  by  its  ramparts.     Even   to  the  present 

day,  these  cathedrals  have  remained  the 

typical  buildings  of  the  French  towns ;  the  people  of  the  communes 

left  in  them  not  only  evidences  of  a  heroic  faith,  but  features  which 

have  fixed  the  physioonomy  of  cities 

for  all  time;   these  old  stones  attract 

and  retain  pilgrims  more  fervent  than 

But  we  must  go  deeper  to  under- 
stand the  profound  significance  of  this 
architecture.     That  of  the  Greeks 
vas  governed  by  the  external  decora- 
'  tion.     TTie    populace    never    entered 
Vjhe  temple.     It  challenged  admiration 
from    the    summit  of    its    Acropolis, 
'clearly  detached  from  its  base,  its  pure 
I  outline  relieved  against  the  deep  sky. 
All    Christians    enter    the    cathedral, 
and    it  was  in   order    to   receive  the 
vhole  city  that  naves  were  enlarged 
nd  vaults  heightened;    it  was  to  il- 
luminate its  congregations  with  celestial 
visions  that  voids  were  made  in  the 
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mense  space;    in  the  solemn  sil 
an  unaccuslomed  sonority,  and 


1 1  required  stained  gla 
wood  carving  for  its  chc 


walls,  and  iilled  in  with  immenae 
windows  of  stained  glass,  ll  is  also  in 
the  interior  ihat  we  feel  the  presence 
of  ihe  exalted  spirit  which  raised 
and  organised  this  mass  of  stones; 
the  prodigious  height  of  the  vault  is 
not  meaningless;  all  these  aspiring 
lines  invite  the  eye  to  look  up  and 
seek  God.  Chi  festivals,  the  voices 
of  children  and  the  thunder  of  the 
organ  fill  the  empty  space,  carrying 
up  the  orisons  of  a  whole  population 
in  a  common  sanum  corda.  When 
the  chants  are  hushed,  and  the 
church  is  deserted,  it  preserves  its 
sentimental  power;  the  slightest 
sound,  the  closinv  of  a  gate,  a  key 
turning  in  the  lod:,  the  footfall  of  a 
passer-by,  echoes  through  the  im- 
lence  the  solitary  soul  also  takes  on 
vibrates  in  unison  with  this  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  mystery  of  the 
divine  seems  to  brood. 

After  the  building  of  this  cathe-  ■ 
dral,  where  the  whole  city  could 
find  place  on  festivals,  the  problem 
of  decoration  presented  itself.  It 
is  not  like  the  Greek  temple,  a 
simple  building,  almost  invariable 
in  its  configuration.  Its  very  com- 
plete organism  admits  of  innumera- 
ble complements ;  architects  could 
always  add  towers,  spires,  and 
even  chapels;  in  succeeding  cen- 
turies they  could  apply  a  wealth 
of  ornament  to  the  somewhat  bare 
facades  of  the  primitive  style.  But 
the  architect  was  not  the  sole 
craftsman  of  the  cathedral ;  nearly 
all  the  working  guilds  contributed 
s  for  its  windows,  paintings  on  its 
ir-stalli,  hammered  iron  work  for  its 
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doors,  and  above  all,  sculplure.  Statues 
multiplied  on  every  hand ;  Dultresses  were 
recessed  to  provide  niches  (or  them ; 
porches  were  made  deeper  to  receive  ^ 
greater  number.  Decorative  exigencies 
were  ihua  the  jarigin  of  Gothic  sculpture. 

CThe  cathedral  expiesses  not  only  the  unilp 
of  the  commune,  its  closely  knit  organisa- 
tion, and  its  fervour  of  faith ;  in  its  mighty 
flanks  it  bore  innumerable  images,  figures 
familiar  to  the  souls  of  its  dayj  Between 
the  primitive  worship  and  the  more  philo- 
sophic religion  of  Calvin  and  of  Bossuet, 
Christianity  went  through  a  phase  of  in- 
genuous idolatry  in  the  Gothic  period ;  the 

plastic  arts  were  the  language  of  faith  in       j^,    wy— detail  of  the 
those  days,  and  sculptors  were  led  to  forms  nobth  poec  h  of  the 

of  beauly  and  life  by  piety.     Iconography        "^""^dbal  of  chabtres. 
was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  figures  and 

.  motives  of  every  kind,  and  the  cathedral  offered  a  limitless  field  to 
decoration.     For  the  statuary  of  porches,  ihe  bas-reliels  of  tympana 

or    archivolts,    the   iheme  could  be 

amplified  or  curtailed,  the  persons  be 
more  or  less  numerous  according  to 
ornamental  requirements.  To  under- 
stand the  details  of  the  original  design 
now,  we  have  to  dip  into  the  diffuse 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
religious  texts,  some  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Gospels,  the  Apocry- 
pha, the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
parables,  the  famous  sermons  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Church. 

Stained    glass  .  aad    sculplure    are 
e  indispensable  complements  of  the 

^Gothic    cathedral;     architecture    re- 
quired these  two  arts,  and  they  were 
much  loved  by  Frenchmen  that 
:hitecture    was    modified    lo    give        "'"'c. 
them  a  larger  place.     The  windows 
became  larger  to  enframe  a  wider  expanse  of 
deeper  to  receive  a  greater  numbei 
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was  supple  enough  lo  follow  the  design  in  i 
coDlours.  The  motives  form  little  medalhons 
superposed  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  decorate 
the  window.  An  iron  framework  ensured  the 
solidity  of  the  whole.  At  first  this  consisted  of 
rigid  metal  hars  which  cut  across  the  mosaic ;  but 
al  Saint  Denis  and  at  Charlies  we  aheady  find 
the  brutality  of  this  reinforcement  yielding  lo 
ihe  exigencies  of  decoration ;  the  framework 
is  made  to  surround  and  isolate  the  medalhons, 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  glass  gains 
greatly  in  clarity. 

The  Rgures  of  stained  glass  windows  ^pify 
a  phase  of  medieval  design,  that  of  the 
Romano-Byzantine  paintings  and  of  the  Bene- 
dictine miniatures;  this  drawing  is  harsh  and 
stringy  in  character,  defining  the  figures  with 
a  hard  outline,  and  swathing  them  in  close 
draperies  with  twisted  folds.  The  lead  frame- 
work emphasises  the  hardness  of  the  features. 
But  this  hardness  is  not  gratuitous;  it  prevents 
the  forms  from  dissolving  in  the  radiance  of  this 
luminous  painting.  TheUtllehumbie  figures,  with 
their  conventional  attitudes,  preserve  their  well 
defined  personality  among  the  blues,  reds,  and 
golds,  which  gleam  like  sky,  and  fire,  and  sun. 
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beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
glass-painting  and  sculpture,  hke 
architecture,  were  orimarily  French 
arts.  The  monk  Theophilus,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  arts,  attributes  a 
peculiar  skill  to  the.  French  glass- 
painters. 

The  earliest  basilicas  were  no 
doubt  lighted  through  coloured  glass. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  Romanesque 
period  that  this  painting  began  to 
represent  Uving  figures.  A  coloured 
window  was  then  a  transparent 
mosaic,  in  which  pieces  of  glass, 
stained  and  cut,  were  held  together 
by  a  tracery  of  lead;    the  leading 
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In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  painted  gla&s  became  les*"^ 
decorative  and  more  and  more  reaUatic  in  character.     The  forms 
show  greater  richness  and  variety,  and  the  figures,  less  harshly 
drawn,  are  clothed  in  more  supple  draperies.     The  frank  colours  of  , 


the  early  glass  a 


replaced  by  broken  dnts;  colours  more  neutral,, 
and  even  monochrome,  make  their  appearance.^ 
As  early  as  ihe  thirleenth  century  the  glass- 
painters  had  modified,  to  some  extent,  the  rich  | 
effects  ol  the  first  stained  glass  windows.  At 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  glass-painting 
sacrificed  splendour  lo  an  ipipossible  correct- 
ness; in  the  effort  to  imitate  the  effects  of 
realistic  painting,  it  lost  not  only  its  original 
beauty,  bm  its  Taison  d'etre;  after  this,  it 
was  better  to  fill  the  windows  with  colourless 
glass,  and  so  lo  illuminate  real  pictures. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century    that    the    art   of    glass-painting    had 


cached  its  highest  perfection 
ol  St.  Denis,  where  Suger  had  th. 


the- 


oriisho. 


T 


abbey  church 

where  the  glass 

ol  the  cathedral 

West  was  produ 

Paris,  the  town 

Gothic  art  tended  to  centr; 

glass  of  this  period  produced 


for  the 

ide;  in  those  of  Charlres, 
if  the  innumerable  windows 
nd  of  other  churches  in  the 
:d;    and  finally,  in  those  of 

'hich  all  the  industries  of 
The  stained 
effect  dazzling 


yet  soft,  which  the  illuminators  attempted  lo 
transpose  into  their  miniatures ;  a  few  seconds 
spent  in  contemplating  the  great  figures  of  the 
high  windows,  or  the  little  pictures  of  the  low 
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chapek.  tttfficed  (d  niggot  to  ibem  celestial  beatiliMle.  Tke  Sainle- 
Chapelle  of  St.  Louis  is  like  a  crystalluatioa  of  precious  stones; 
Gothic  windows  eoabled 
the  pale  light  of  the 
north  la  realise  maivellous 

Gothic  aichiteclure  was 
bom  when  buildeis  fieed 
ihonselves  from  traditional 
forms  and  frankly  ac- 
cepted tbooe  indicated  by 
mechanics;  a  similar 
cmancipaOon  took  place  in 
sculpture.  The  monks  oi 
HGm.-MTTvm-  r....iiF-Tnr  THr  i>F^.niED  ihe  twelfth  century  had 
"^  '  "        "         >L...  .HH.&-       produced  only  an  Incom- 

plete statuary;  all  they  did  was  to  give  a  certam  degree  of  relief 
lo  the  forms  of  the  Benedictine  paintings.  Even  whoi  stirred  by 
violent  emotion,  these  figures  remained  rigid;  they  suAer  front  an 
over-long  subservience  to  the  Byzantine  convention,  and  are 
awkwardly  crushed  flown  on  a  flat  siuface.  A  different  art,  a  real 
sculpture,  nealihy,  and  normal,  so  to  speak,  tiegan  to  develop  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

While  the  composite  sculpture  of  Burgundy  and  Languedoc  was 
producing  agitated  and 
uneasy  forms,  this  youth- 
ful art  was  setting  up 
umple  figures  in  sliB  atti- 
tudes; before  achieving 
life  and  ease,  sculpture, 
like  antique  statuary,  had 
to  go  through  the  hieratic 
phase,  the  phase  of /ron- 
labty.  But  these  quies- 
cent  (iguresenjo  y  com  plete 
organisms;  they  h  avc  solid 
bodies,  detached  from  the 
mass. 

It   is  not  possible  to  "''  '■"  ""cAiHtSiL'^i^unE!^''™  "'  ™^ 

foikw  from  work  to  work 

the  process  which  gradually  endowed  the  stone  with  life ;  dates  and 

provinces  cannot  be  determined  with  precision;  this  resurrection  of 
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sculpture  mu«t  be  as»igned  to  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  to  an  indeterminate  region  embracing  Bourges,  Chartres, 
and  Saint  Denis.    When  the  carvers  of 
images  felt  the  charm  of  living  forms, 
the  ancient  prejudice  against  statuary 
had  to  give  way ;  Christianity  tolerated 
a  kind  of  modined  idolaliy,  and  thus  it 
was  given  to  this  religion  to  find  again 
what  Greek  paganism  had    first  dis- 
covered   eighteen    hundred    centuries 
earlier.     The  Gothic  artists  were  right 
not    to    fear    these    novel    forms,    foi 
whereas    those    of    the    Romanesque 
monasteries  were  related  to  antique  art,      ,iu.  i3,s.  — apostles.  TvupANim 
of  which  they  were  often  mere  dis-         ""^  cathhi'iuIl  c^'auienJ'"^ 
6gurements,    the    statues   of    Chartres 

have    no    remote    heredity;     they    were    bom    Christians    and 
autochthonous. 

This  initial  period  oroduced  more  than  one  remarkable  work. 
At  Bourges  ana  at  Le  Mans,  certain  long,  rigid  iigures  are  sheltered 
in  the  back  of  the  Gothic  building.  There  were  some  at  Saint 
Denis;  two  statues  at  Corbeil  (Fig.  121)  also  survive  from  those 
years  in  which  the  figures  began  to  detach  themselves  from  the 
inert  mass,  while  in  Provence,  at  Saint  Trophime  at  Aries,  and  also 
at  Saint  Gilles,  the  Apos- 


itill  imbedded  in 
the  Romanesque  facade. 
But  we  must  go  to 
Chartres  to  behold  the 
Brit  florescence  of  living 
statuary.  A  wondrous 
stone  population  emerges 
from  its  walls  and  pillars; 
they  are, certainly,  decora- 
tive statues,  but  they  have 
an  independent  existence, 
and  are  no  longer  mere 
architectural  ornaments. 
""■  '^'-""c^^^^LL^rA-'E^T'"  "'  ^"^  Here  we  may  study  the 

sculpture  of  a  whole  cen- 
tury and  more;    some  very  early  statues  seem  to  be  hardly  more 
than  slighdy  convex  tombstones.     Others,  'dating  from  the  middle 
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of  the  thirteenth  century, 

have  supple   bodies  and 

learnedly    treated    forms. 

The  statues  of   the   west 

front  date  from  the  middle 

of    the    twelfth    century. 

They     are     set     against 

strongly  pro  jec ting  Roman-  _ 

esque  pillars,  and  do  not     "^  '"'    '""caihTd'ral''op''auie1^s.^''"''^  °'  ™^ 

adhere    to    the    building 

(Fig.  120).     Thenceforward,  in  other  porches,  architecture  had  lo 

reckon  with  large  sculptured  figures;    pillars  disappear,  to  make 

place  for  statues;    they  look  as  il  ihey  were  drawing  themselves 

in  to  take  shelter  between  the  pedestal  on  which  they  stand  and 

the  canopy  which  overhangs  them,  and  seem  to  move  more  freely 

tlian  the  earlier  figures  against  pillars  (Figs.  134  to  136).  In  the 
west  front  of  Chartres,  the  porches,  with  the 
projecting  pillars  of  their  embrasures,  were 
constructed  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  the 
West,  by  an  architect  who  had  provided  for 
sculpture  only  on  the  tympanum  and  archivolts. 
These  first  figures  of  Gothic  statuary  are  the 
precocious  masterpieces  of  an  art  as  yet  far 
from  mature.  The  youthful  freshness  of  this 
sculpture  is  shown  in  the  calm  and  rigid  dignity, 
akin  lo  Greek  archaism,  to  which  it  returns 
after  the  agitated  style  of  the  Romanesque 
period.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  hieratic 
immobility  of  the  body,  the  impassible  irony  of 
expression  found  in  the  ^ginetan  marbles  and 
those  of  the  Parthenon.  The  artist  is  no 
longer  incited,  as  was  the  Romanesque 
sculptor,  by  a  flat,  painted  image,  antiquated 
and  clumsy,  falsified 
ilisation;  like  thi 


by  centuries  ot   conven- 

earliest  Greek  idols,  the 

Fin  iifk— ruEwcH         first  Gothic  statues  emerged  from  a  stone  posL 

ivoBv  KNOWN  AS  THE      They  Seemed  to  be  still  imprisoned  in  it,  but 

cH*rau.t"  ™EfilKmire     half  disengaged,  like  flowers  bursting  from  the 

"  "*  ™1?T  "v  ^^"       bud,    their   petals    still    folded.     In   this  new 

conquest  of  the  aspects  of  life,  sculpture  once 

more  went  through  a  period  of  sharp  and  angular  forms;   like  the 

slender  Korai  of  the  hrst  Parthenon,  the  long  figures  at  Chartres 
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were  carved  by  an  indus- 
iTious  chisel  which  atones 
foT  the  inexactitude  ot  the 
planes  by  ihe  care  with 
which  il  defines  the  acces- 
sories of  ihe  costumes  and 
the  details  of  (he  faces. 
The  elaboiately  rendered 
nc.  130— JESUS  APPEABiNi;  TO  THE  Hor.v  HOMEN.  drspcrles  are  not  cast 
CHOIR  scBEEN  Ai  MuiBE-DAUE,  PARIS.  about  Very  robust  bodies; 

shou  Iders  are  impercepti  ble, 
ihe  arms  are  attached  lo  the  trunk;    on  the  long  slim  bodies  are 

Krched  delicate  heads  of  bearded  men,  or  women  with  long  braided 
ir.  The  faces,  with  their  prominent  eyes  and 
lips  compressed  in  an  austere  smile,  do  not  belong 
to  our  world;  these  holy  beings  are  rapl  in 
contemplation  of  radiant  visions ;  a  juvenile  art 
has  given  them  but  an  incomplete  life;  yet 
the  workmanship  is  subtle  and  incisive;  these 
figures  have  a  tense  and  nervous  quality  which 
gives  them  an  indefinable  charm. 

I[  we  now  walk  round  the  cathedral,  and 
study  the  innumerable  figures  of  Prophets. 
Apostles,  and  Martyrs  in  the  lateral  porches 
at  Chartres,  we  shall  feel,  even  if  we  make  no 
attempt  at  an  impossible  chronological  classi- 
fication, as  if  we  were  looking  on  at  the  slow 
labour  which  awoke  this  world  of  stone,  and 
moulded  the  inert  matter  into  the  attitudes  of 
life.  The  Apostles  preside  over  the  central 
south  porch,  the  Prophets,  still  vigorous  and 
.  agitated,  over  that  of  the  north.  This  elaborate 
art.  which  can  also  be  brutal  upon  occasion 
is  admirable  in  its  evocation  of  a  strange  and 
antiquated  world.  In  the  neighbouring  door- 
■ways  the  miracle  is  completed,  and  we  see  the  BLE^siin"  kno"wn^5 
stone  bend  and  soften  and  curve  lo  imitate  ovfu Jens* "  west 
moving  bodies  and    floating  draperies.     The  front  oi  the 

faces  ale  modelled  in  larger  planes,  and  forms  oc^aui^hs.'' 

are  more  frankly  defined ;   the  beard  no  loiter 
adheres  to  the  breast,  the  neck  is  longer,  enabling  the  head  to  turn 
upon  it,  the  shoulders  are  broader,  the  arms  begin  to  move.     The 
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Rgure  U  no  longer  fixed  rigidly  againit 
a  pillar,  the  feet  cramped  upon  an 
inclined  plane ;  it  is  detached  and 
independent,  and  plants  its  feet  firmly 
upon  the  ground  to  support  its 
weight  Then  one  leg  only  is  rigid, 
and  the  other  is  bent  carelessly;  the 
axis  of  the  body  is  inflected,  one  hip 
is  raised;  the  lines  of  neck  and 
shoulders  become  mobile;  the  whole 
figure,  with  its  supple  Umbs,  produces 
a  harmonious  equilibrium.  And  now 
these  figures  begin  to  combine,  and  to 
enact  lome  quiet  drama  together,  the 
Annunciation  or  the  Visitation :  the 
Virgin,  St.  Anne,  the  angel  Gabriel, 
make  up  tranquil  groups  animated  by 


sentiment.  A  century  after  the  pillar- 
statues,  the  swaddled  terms  of  the 
west  front,  sculptors  were  setting  up 
graceful  and  vigorous  figures,  vital 
organisms  which,  even  in  repose, 
suggest  their  latent  energies.  They 
had  become  capable  of  carrying  their 
imitation  of  human  types  still  further, 
of  executing  portraits,  reproducing 
costumes,  and  even  attempting  the 
play  of  physiognomy;  the  art  of 
statuary  had  recovered  all  its  powers. 
Christian  iconography,  when  .  it 
adopted  this  form  of  art,  was  com- 
pletely transformed  by  it.  All  the 
remote  figures  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
the  Old  Testament  presented  them- 
selves to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  not  ■ 
which  kept  the  Romanesque  figures  in  .     . 

but  with  faces  and  bodies  like  those  of  living  beings.  Thi 
of  the  Old  Testament  Prophets  had  to  be  retained;  they  appear 
in  the  north  porch  of  Chartres,  and  are  still  beings  outside  the 
bounds  of  nature;  an  art  hampered  by  archaic  stiffnest  had  fixed 
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their  violent  personalities;  they  are  the  tuibulent  and  furious  vision- 
aries ol  the  Bible,  who,  prior  to  the  dawn  of  the  serene  radiance 
of  the  Gospel,  sometimes  illuminated  their  tempest  of  invective  by 
lightning  flashes  of  Irulh,  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  ihey  re- 
tained their  formidable  aspect;  we  shall  find  these  wild  beasts  later, 
at  the  end  o(  the  fourteenth  century,  round  the  well  of  Moses  at 
Dijon,  bowed  down  by  the  terror  of  their  terrible  predictions. 
The  principal  figures  of  the  Gospel  change  their  appearance. 

Christ  detaches   Himself 

from  the  tympanum  on 
which  the  Romanesque 
artists  had  carved  Ilis 
figure  in  relief,  sealed 
amidst  the  Elders  of  the 
Apocalypse  or  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Evangelists 
(Fig.  122).  This  attitude 
He  now  retains  only  in 
the  Last  Judgment,  over 
which  He  presides  on  the 
west  fronts  of  our  cathe- 
drals. But  later  He  is  to 
be  found  standing  alone, 
upon  the  central  pier  of  certain  doorways,  instinct  with  an  in- 
dividuality, a  personal  significance  which  owes  nothing  to  figur 
sunounding  Him,  or  to  a  s 
attitude  has  become 
calmer.  His  face  nobler; 
in  one  hand  He  holds 
the  Word  of  Truth,  and 
with  the  other  He  makes 
the  sign  of  benediction. 
To  this  tranquil  figure 
the  sculptors  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  gave  in- 
comparable majesty-  The 
"Beau  Dieu"  of  Amiens, 
draped  in  an  ample,  flow- 
ing toga,  lifts  a  face  so 
gende    that    a    soft    tight 

seems   to   shine   from    it;         'wEsrFBONro'F'TiTE  cAiHEniiAL 
revelation    could    not    be  [Pkoia.  Nturdein.) 


:  in  which  He  is  taking  part.     His 
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mote   impiesuvely    announced    (Fig. 

140).     In   the    ihirleenth    centunr    a 

serene  ^lendour  enfolds  the  teaching 

Christ;    at  the  end  of  the  Middle 

Ages  He  was  replaced  by  the  suffer- 

bg  Saviour. 

But  the  Virgin  was  moie  especially 

dear  to  the  artists  of  the  thirteenth 

century;     her   figure   dominates   the 

whole  of  Gothic  art     The  majoiity 

of  the  great  cathedrals  were  dedi- 
cated to  hei,  and  already  an  im- 
posing chape!  in  the  choir  was    set 

apart  for  her.     The  part  she  plays 

in    the  Gospels   is    modest   enough ; 

but  popular  imaginations  supplemented 

it;     legend    blossomed   around    her, 

and   provided    her   with   a    copious    '"ont  ot  the  cathedkal  oi  keius. 

biography.     In   the   twelfth  century  (PMo.  Huuiemmi.) 

the  Virgin  was   represented    seatea, 

and   supporting   the   Infant  God   upon   her  knee;    she   was    the 

"throne  of  Solomon."  Jesus  does  not  look  at  her;  He  is  already 
preaching  or  blessing.  It  is  thus 
she  was  represented  on  the  tympana 
of  the  Romanesque  churches,  thus 
she  was  carved  in  stone,  in  ivoiy,  in 
metal  and  in  wood.  In  the  Gothic 
cathedrals  one  entrance  was  always 
dedicated  to  her.  She  stands  carry- 
ing the  Infant  Jesus  on  her  left  arm, 
her  hip  slightly  projecting,  her  right 
leg  carelessly  bent,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  throw  her  robe  into  large 
oblique  folds.  Her  head  is  still 
covered  with  a  comer  of  her  mantle, 
in  the  traditional  Eastern  fashion; 
but  a  large  royal  crown  discounts  the 
severity  of  this  nun-like  Byzantine 
head-dress.  Her  features  show  no 
trace  of  the  impassible  stolidity  of  the 
Romanesque  Virgins;  her  head  is 
inclined  towards  the  Child,  with  half- 
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closed  eyes  and  smiling  lips.  The 
supple  figure,  the  somewhat  sinuous 
robe,  the  playful  hands,  the  tender 
look  the  Virgin  bends  upon  the  little 
Jesus,  all  these  amenities  have  evolved 
a  new  figure,  dearer  than  all  others 
to  Gothic  art.  It  was  the  French 
thirteenth  century  which  invented  this 
gracious  queen,  delicate,  cay,  and 
smiling,  of  which  the  "gilded  Virgin" 
at  Amiens  is  the  finished  monumental 
type,  a  type  that  was  repeated  for 
centuries  in  ivory  and  in  wood  (Figs. 
1 38.  1 42).  The  little  Virgins  carved 
in  ivory  accentuate  this  dainty  grace; 
the  features  of  the  plump  faces  are 
'roRCHM'raTwKVrRONTOF"''  small  and  fine,  the  cheeks  rounded, 
THE  CATHEDn*!.  01  lEiMa.  (],g    forehcad    prominent,    the    neck 

vtrell  covered;  but  the  nose  is  pointed,  the  lips  and  eyes  compressed 
in  a  keen  little  smile. 

The  sculptors  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  always  happily 
inspired  by  the  legend  of  the  Virgin,  At  Amiens  and  at  Reims, 
the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation,  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  lend  them- 
selves to  many  calm,  tender,  and  discreel 
scenes.  Attitudes  and  emotion  are  un- 
necessary, the  episode  is  always  rendered 
with  a  gentle  charm.  The  Death  and 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Virgin  have 
furnished  subjects  for  the  greatest  master- 
piece of  Gothic  statuary,  in  the  north 
doorway  of  the  west  front  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Paris  (Figs.  129.  131).  This 
tympanum,  in  three  stages,  is  in  a  style 
perfectly  different  from  the  Romanesque 
manner,  with  Rgures  in  high  relief,  com- 

Eletely  detached  from  the  background; 
ut  these  figures,  which  are  like  so  many 
independent  statues,  compose  closely  re- 
lated groups,  interwoven  with  a  harmony 
of  lines  rare  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Here 
again  the  sculptor  was  inspired  by  the 
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Apociyphal  CotpeU.  The  Vir^  has  jutt 
died;  Jexux  hat  come  <)own  bom  Heaven, 
aod  the  Apostle*,  ■catlered  thiougliout  the 
world  attei  Hit  death,  have  gathered  together 
tor  the  la*t  lune  round  her  bed.  Their 
heads,  to  which  a  gentle  cahn  conuncMi  la  all 
gives  a  certain  family  hkcses*,  (orm  a  circle 
round  the  expected  miracle.  Jcnu  gives  the 
ugnal  of  RcMirrection,  and  two  angels  rever- 
ently uplift  the  Virgin's  corpse.  Above,  in 
the  top  of  the  tympanum,  the  glorification 
tA  Our  Lady  is  completed.  She  ii  gealed 
to  the  right  of  her  Son ;  humble  and  radiant 
she  bends  towards  him  with  folded  hands, 
while  on  angel  places  the  crown  of  gloty  on 
her  head.  Form  and  sentiment  were  never 
mote  happily  harmonised.  French  statuary 
ol  the  thirteenth  cmtuiy  is  greatly  in  advance 
of  the  other  plastic  arts.  Not  till  two  cmtuiies 
later  shall  we  find  such  noble  gr<>ce  and  atti- 
tudes 30  elegant  and  virginal  rendered  by  paint- 
ing; Fra  Angelico  was  the  first  to  evoke  visions  so  purely  beautiful. 
The  sculptors  were  able  to  give  life  lo  the  twelve  Apostles  who 

accompany  Jesus  or  the  Virgin;  but  .. 

it  was  di&cult  to  bestow  a  definite 

character  on   each    of  the  twelve. 

The  most  animated  series  of  Apostles 

bequeathed  lo  us  by  mediaeval  art  is 

to  t>e  found  in  the  south  porch  of 

Amiens  Cathedral.     Above  the 

"gilded    Virgin"    twelve   vivacious 

hltle  figures,  well  proportioned,  their 

mild  heads  enframed  in  curling  hair 

and    beards,    converse   in   couples, 

bending  forward,  leaning  back. 

emphasising    their    speech  with   an 

amusing  variety  of  gesture  (Fig.  1 35). 

The  alert  grace  of  ihe  attitudes  and 

the  diversity  ol  the  draperies  com- 
pensate for  the  somewhat  monoto- 
nous vagueness  of  the  types.     These 

AivHiies  at  Amiens  and  those  in  the 
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tympanum  of  the  Virgin  at  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris  show  that  French  sculpture  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  might,  like  Greek  sculpture  o( 
the  fihh  century  before  our  era,  have  created 
a  canon  in  certain  similar  types  and  identical 
pioportiom.  But  mediKVal  sculpture  was 
practised  on  too  vast  a  territory,  and  in  work- 
shops too  remote  from  each  other ;  It  had  also 
(oo  complex  a  programme  to  have  enabled  il 
to  perfect  a  single  type  of  beauty. 

Christianity  had  gained  its  profound  hold 
on  the  minds  of  men  by  permitting  the  popular 
imagination  to  collaborate  in  sacred  narrative ; 
the  tenderness  that  vivifies  religious  art  is  not 
bom  of  theology.  Out  oE  the  universal  icon- 
ography the  men  of  the  thirteenth  century 
chose,  and  gave  prominence  to,  the  figures 
more  particularly  interesting  to  their  local  ex- 
pressions of  worship.  In  the  general  tradition, 
each  diocese  had  its  particular  interest  in  one 
of  the  innumerable  figures  that  belong  to  all 
Christendom.  The  Parisians  kept  a  place  < 
Evangelists,  for  the  patrons  of  their  city;  when  they  enter  Notre 
Dame  they  are  received  by  St.  Denis, 
carrying  his  head,  and  accompanied 
by  angels;  elsewhere  they  see  St. 
Marcel  piercing  the  Dragon  with 
his  crozier.  The  cathedral,  which 
absorbed  an  ancient  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Stephen,  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  proto-martyr ;  the  southern 
tympanum  is  dedicated  to  his  history. 
The  people  of  Amiens  easily  recog- 
nise tneir  special  patrons  among  the 
apostles  of  the  universe;  in  the  left 
porch  of  the  west  front,  St.  Firmin 
raises  his  hand  in  benediction  towards 
that Picardyhc converted;  oneofthe 
most  famous  bishops  of  Amiens,  St. 
Honore,  is  elaborately  commemorated 
on  the  tympanum  o[  the  south  porch. 
At  Chartres,  amidst  the  multitude 
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of  6gurei  which  cmhraces  the  whole  Christian  iconography  ol  ihe 

' itify  iheir  St.  Potentien  and  iheir  Sle. 

Modeite,  a  graceful  Viigin;  and  the 
admirable  Si.  Theodore  (Fig.  132) 
who  guards  the  south  porch  recalled 
the  (acl  that  the  Cathedral  preserved 
his  head  among  its  relics.  At  Reims 
we  find  the  evangelist  St.  Sixtus,  and 
Si.  Remi,  to  whom  a  dove  brings  the 
holy  phial '  {Fig.  1 44) ;  the  cathedral 
in  which  the  kings  of  France  were 
crowned  shows  on  its  facade  David 
anoinled  by  Samuel,  and  Solomon 
anointed  by  Nathan.  Local  traditions 
came  Irom  every  region  and  took 
their  place  in  the  universal  revelation ; 
the  roots  ol  Christianity  struck  deeper, 
and  art  received  its  vital  sap  from  the 
soil  on  which  it  ElouHshe<f. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  it  be- 
came more  and  more  realisbc  and 
concrete.     After  the  e 
guilds  discovered  patro 


(Piato,  Uiaiscmml.) 


teclors;  the  faithful  organised  the  celestial  world  aft< 
ol  their  own.  and  the  vague  personalities  ol 
entered  the  communal 
corporations  and  assumed 
their  attributes.  St  Bar- 
tholomew became  a  tanner, 
St.  Thomas  a  stonemason, 
St.  Crispin  a  shoemaker. 
St.  Christopher  a  porter; 
the  perfumers  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection 
ol  the  Magdalen;  the 
goldsmiths,  under  that  ol 
St.  Eloi  (Eligius);  St. 
George  was  a  knight,  Si. 
Luke  a  painter,  St.  Marthi 
mankind  and  the  saints  bee 


ilistic  i 
ilution  of  an 

the  fashion 
and  martyrs 


1  servant.     These  relations  between 
le  closer  and  more  numerous  in  the 


n  plu],  pranvrd  ill  diE  Calhs 
sd  tvilh  ■  nimiba'  by  die  revolubi 
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course  of  the  Middle  fiig,cs;  artisU  imagined  less  and  less,  and 
copied  mote  and  mole,  in  representing  this  Christian  mythology. 
Jesus,  the  Virgin,  and  a  few  other  figures  whose  features  were 
clearly  fixed  by  tradition,  were  brought  more  into  harmony  with 
daily  life,  wilnout  ever  becoming  portraits  or  losing  the  general 
aspect  determined  centuries  ago ;  but  all  around  tbem  a  host  oi 
secondary  actors  assume  a  more  realistic  appearance;  in  sculpture 
as  in  painting,  Gothic  art,  illustrating  the  Gospels,  or  lh< 
of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  showed  the 
image  of  the  mediaeval  world  to  the 
fourteenth  and  Rfteenth  centuries. 

TTie  subject  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
which  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  great 
cathedrals,  demonstrates  the  (onnation 
and  transformation  of  a  motive  during 
the  Iwelflh  and  thirteenth  centuries;  it 
manifests  the  successive  characteristics  of 
French  sculpture,  in  the  confused  and 
disjointed  violence  of  Autun,  the  serene 
majesty  of  Paris,  the  dramatic  and  emo- 
tional art  of  BouTges.  At  Autun,  the 
scene  is  already  complete:  Christ,  the 
dead  who  are  awakening,  the  angels  and 
demons  who  contend  for  the  elect  and 
the  damned;    but  the  elements  are  not 

t'et    harmonised;     Christ    occupies    too    ""'"""  or'H-ovuiiiB. 
arge  a  space;  around  Him.  the  tumultu-  (The  Louvre,  Paria.) 

ous  figures  create  such  a  confusion  that  it 

is  not  easy  to  grasp  the  great  mystery  which  is  enacted.  In  the 
south  porch  of  Chartres,  the  comptosition  is  calm  and  well  balanced ; 
below  the  figure  of  Christ  the  little  bodies  of  the  elect  and  of  the 
damned  are  ranged  in  orderly  groups,  but  the  scene  lacks  grandeur. 
At  Paris,  the  Last  Judgment  is  represented  in  three  stages  with 
marvellous  clarity;  above.  Jesus  presides  over  the  last  day  of  the 
world;  in  the  lowest  stage,  the  dead  come  forth  from  their  graves; 
in  the  intermediate  space,  the  Archangel  and  the  Devil  divide  the 
souls.  But  though  it  is  clearly  defined,  the  composition  is  perhaps 
lacking  in  movement;  there  is  a  certain  monotony  in  the  awakening 
of  the  dead  (the  execution,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  modem) ;  the 
groups  of  the  elect  and  the  damned  are  arranged  in  compact  and 
well  distributed  bands;  the  sinister  cavalcade  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
confined  to  the  archivolls.     At  Amiens  the  same  grandiose  com- 
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position  takes  on  a  less  peaceful,  a  more  agitated  character.     But 

at  Bourses  the  diatna  becomet  animated  and  affecting  (Figs.  1 36, 

162).     Here  the  sculptor 

has  endeavoured  to  ana- 

lyse  sentiment,  instead  of 

contenung    himself  with 

a   somewhat   monotonous 

mass    ol    similar    iigures; 

the  risen  dead,  after  rais- 

ing  their  sepulchral  stones, 

gesticulate    and    entreat ; 

above,  on  either  side  ol 

the    great    angel    who    is 

weighing  souls,  the  final 

separation    between     the 

two  worlds  is  completed. 

The  darrmed  are  driven 

away  and   cast  into   the 

jaws  of  hell  by  horrible 

and  grotesque  demons;    one  of  these  has  the  grinning  mask  of 

a    satyr.     But    the    elect    are    touching    to    behold,    their    little 

curly  neads  irradiated  by  the  childish]  smile  of  an  intimate  faith 

(Figs.  148.  153). 

Until  we  come  to   the  Netherlandish  painters  of  the  fifteenth 

century,  we  shall  find  no  more  expressive  vision  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment than  this  legacy  from 
the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Gothic  painters  had  little 
further  to  invent;  the 
Netherlanders  added 
grimaces  and  contortions 
to  the  spectacle  of  hell, 
and  the  painters  of 
Cologne  devoutly  coloured 
the  fitlle  figures  ol  the 
saved,  putting  blue  above 
their  heads,  green  beneath 
their  feet,  and  red  upon 
their  cheeks. 

By  this  imitation  of  the 

flexibility  and  disorder  ol  actual  life,   sculpture  freed  itself  from 

architecture,  to  which  it  was  at  first  merely  supplementary,  and 
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from  ihe  rigidity  of  line  it  imposed.  The  sculptors  who  executed 
ihe  lympanum  of  Noire  Dame  in  Paiis  belonged  lo  this  brief  and 
happy  age  of  precarious 


I  equilibrium,  during  which 

technical  skill  allowed 
artists  to  handle  forms 
with  ease,  but  not  to  give 
more  than  an  idealised 
image  of  realities;  the 
faces  are  uniformly  serene 
and  beautiful,  the  draperies 
carved  in  planes  of  great 
geometrical  regularity. 
The  Apostles  at  Amiens 
are  of  the  same  simple 
Hc  B— HINGE  or  HAHHKBEP  iBUN  IN  tHE  WEST  *'**^  oon-cmphatic  lypc; 
POUCH  or  NOTSE  DAME,  PARIS.  thcir  gestures  are  natural 

and  peaceful ;  their  robes 
fall  in  strongly  marked  folds,  slightly  broken,  without  much  flexibility ; 
ihe  faces  are  lively  and  intelligent,  but  have  none  of  the  individuality 
if  portraiture.     This  elegance  is  not  the  outcome  of  a  very  search- 


ing art;    the  figures,  in  which,  h< 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  ancient  heraldic 
stiffness,    are   somewhat    monotonous    in 
their  attitudes;    under  the  great  Gothic 
porches,  they  are  admirably  decorative. 

At  Reims,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
somewhat  abstract  sobriety  of  Paris  and 
Amiens  is  replaced  by  a  varied  and 
even  incoherent  vitality.  Here  the  sculp- 
tors have  been  little  concerned  with  unity 
of  style ;  they  have  given  free  rein  lo  iheir 
own  exuberance  of  spirit;  the  faces  are 
more  expressive  as  well  as  the  altitudes, 
and  the  draperies  are  more  flexible. 
Many  of  the  figures  are  even  individual 
types;    certain  spare,   bony,  energetic 

heads,  the  faces  tense  with  moral  expres-  ™^  150— nBii.T.E  of  toeced 
^n.  are  set  upon  alert  bodies  in  animated  uusCe  des  arts  dkojkatifs. 
attitudes.     Some  of  the  faces  are  eager  ''""*■ 

and  spiritual  as  if  the  more  subtle  stone  could  imprison,  without 
extinguishing,  the  Hame  of  file.     Here  are  greai  angels  of  a  ft 
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type  who  bend  foTward  daintily,  with  an  expreuion  of  gentle  malice. 
Here,  too,  among  the  angular  figures  of  medieval  tcurpture,  is  ihat 
amazing  group  of  the  Visitation, 
which  revives  the  luxuriant  contours 
of  antique  statues,  and  the  quivering 
folds  of  theit  clingine  draperies; 
robust  and  supple  temale  forms  are 
draped  in  flowing  robes  of  delicate 
texture  and  minute  iolds.  These 
women  are  not  of  Gothic  race ;  they 
are  akin  to  those  idols  which  antique 
art  carved  in  the  marble  to  satisfy 
its  worship  of  physical  beautv  and 
moral  health.  The  peaceful  dia- 
logue betwewi  these  two  majestic 
''''sHiiw'"  uo^eTensmei^'  '*  figures  suggests  a  colloquy  between 

(The  Louv«.  Paris.)  "  vestal  virgins._ 

Such  a  vanety  of  types  and  style 
shows  how  little  Gothic  sculpture  was  fettered  by  formula:  such 
as  those  which  had  for  centuries  hampered  painting.  The 
Gothic  sculptors  were  not  all  skilful,  but  they  were  all  inspired 
W  a  vigour  unknown  before  their  time.  It  took  possession  of 
French  artists,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  plastic  arts  came  for  the  first  time  into  contact  with 
lif< 


The  evolution  of  orna- 
mental forms  is  more  sig- 
nificantoflheintimatepre' 
dilections  of  French  taste 
than  that  of  architecture 
or  the  representation  of 
figures.  Nothing  charac- 
terises the  style  of  a  period 
so  strongly  as  its  grammar 
of  ornament,  those  forms 
which  are  bom  spon- 
taneously under  the  artist's 
hand  when  it  is  uncon-  ''""ENi^u^m'THE  M'uSJ,L''DOBBte'*(B*HTS"'^ 

trolled    by    any    law    of  iPheie.  GiUuin.) 

utility  or  imilalion.     At 

the  same  penod  when  architects  set  their  vaults  upon  intersecting 

arches,  sculptors  Uanslormed  the  appearance  of  the  capitals  which 
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IPhao.  NnaddH.) 


received  the  ribs.  Romanesque  ornament  was  a  very  complex 
mixluie  o(  ancient  oT  exotic  motives;  its  sculptors  sought  rather 
to  combine  than  to  invent.  Towards  the  close  o[  the  twelfth 
cenluiy,  decorators  showed  a  tendency  lo  eliminate  the  barbaric 
interlacements  and  arabesques,  and  all  the  remnants  of  antique  art, 
volutes  or  acanthus  leaves.  While  the  sculptors  were  returning  to 
the  Uving  (orms  oi  the  human  body,  the  decorators  borrowed  from 
vegetable  life  swelling  and  bursting  buds,  spreading  leaves,  closing 
or  opening  petals.  In  contrast  to  the  Romanesque  capitals  with 
ihar  trenchant  designs  and  dry  angles,  the  products  or  a  minute 
and  difficult  technique — that  proper  to  the  worker  itt  ivory  or 
precious  metals — -the  first  Gothic 
capitals,  swelling  with  a  robust  sap, 
clothe  themselves  with  the  broad 
leaves  of  arum  or  water-lily,  and 
petals  the  fleshy  contours  of  which 

E reserved  the  solid  character  of  the 
asket.  By  degrees,  as  the  Gothic 
style  became  more  supple,  the  sculp- 
tors adopted  more  elaborate  plant 
forms;  they  reproduced  the  leaves 
o(  oak  or  parsley,  and  while  pre- 
serving regularity  of  arrangement. 
they  imitated  the  dense  disorder 
(oliage.     Reims  Cathedral  contains 

not  only  the  most  life-like  figures  of        ""•  mj  — pHtiifE  or  saini-kpui. 
Gothic  statuary;  on  its  robust  archi-                          s^ms. 
tecture,  on  the  capitals  of  its  pillars,                   {Phma.  Nrurdrin.) 
ivy  and  vine  leaves  climb  and  inter- 
twine,   so    delicate    and    nervous    that    they    seem    to    quiver    as 
we  gaze.     How  arid   Romanesque   decoration   seems  (or  all   its 
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luxuriance,  when  we  compare  il  wilh  this  freshness!     Later,  at 

the  end  o(  the  fourleenth  century,  the  last  Gothic  artists  carved 

the  sharp  and  curling  forms 
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R.  KoKhbi.  Qarlvua  Aulkn  J'la,l-kn  froncaU  aa  Xllf.  XIV  Mela  (C.  B.  A.. 
I90S).— L«»e  Pffiofi,  La  Portalh  Mttaai  <k  la  CatliiJnik  ic  Aown,  PuW.  1907.— 
A.  Schmuxiw.  Dm  EinJrinttn  Jet  /mnatliclmii  PlmlA  In  Jit  obubch  Stalttar  iRcprrU- 
rtum  far  ATumfiMUcucW.  )S9e).— For  Pmbiliai  :  die  ycAi  axUi  oa  Rominaque  An.— 
F.<itl.Mtiipine,HlilxlKJelaPtinluTtmrxm,  2tok.,  1657.- Mmu.  L'<Emh da  PtMia 
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CHAPTER  IV 

FEUDAL  ART  AND  CIVIC  ART  AT  THE  CLOSE 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

The  Ctnha  M  ArUiUc  AtltrKii :  the  Kint.  Ihe  Glial  Nriki.  the  Poet  of  Atlpion.—Tlx 
MUdU  ClaHO  la  Ihc  FlMtith  CaKurif.— FniJaf  ArchittcliiK.—CBmmiinal  ArchUcdam, 
Rainpari^  Hoisia.  Mamhia  i/Rk/iBatUn  or  PrIiKa.  Toion-HBlli.—Calhiilnililnlhc 
Frurtmlh  Cvlani  I  '*«  RaJlaSni  Tvpe—The  FJamliaionl  Sluh  d  iht  End  o/  Ihe 
FIflsnIh  Centum —Scalplu-e,  Ttunhi—PilKllm.  SlelwfGI-m.llht^lm^n.—ReallMe 
EoolaHon  oi Mlnliiiiie.PianViie—The  Firil  Dl^empei  Pkturei.—Falr>lini  in  BuifonJll, 
al  At/gmm  and  Alt,  In    TBUIOIIte  Had  Bourtannaia—Ponilhr  ItaflrallOB  la  Ihe  Arts  q/ 

In  the  thirieenth  century,  an  intense  atlistic  activity  took  possession 
of  all  the  great  communes  which  desited  to  build  a  cathedral,  and 
then  to  people  it  with  statues  and  adorn  it  with  coloured  glass 
windows.  Art  had  already  become  the  work  of  laymen,  but,  as 
yet,  it  only  existed  tor  religion,  and  like  religion,  it  had  spread 
abroad  in  the  world.  ,'"As  the  century  advanceai^rtisls  worked  less 
exclusively  for  the  requirements  of  worship;  there  is  a  charm  in  the 
plastic  arts  which  kings  and  great  nobles  soon  desired  to  enjoy  and 
to  reckon  among  the  accessories  of  their  wealthy  Now  the  art  of 
luxury  cannot  be  so  widely  disseminated  as  religious  art.  It  Tcquiies 
wealth,  and  a  certain  intellectual  culture;  there  must  be  prosperous 
towns  to  form  skilful  workmen  and  rich  citizens  or  the  court  of  a 
prince  to  pay  them.  Under  these  conditions,  the  artistic  energies 
of  a  country  tend  to  concentrate  in  certain  places.  It  was  in  the 
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[ouTtcenth  century  that  tKe  destinies  of  French  art  began  I' 
mingle  with  those  o[  the  great  men  o[  the  kingdom,  ol  Itin 
those  who  aspired  to  ri 
them. 

To  survey  the  activities 
of  the  most  distinguished 
among    these    patrons   o( 
the  arts  is  to  pass  in  re- 
view the  principal  worlci 
of  art  of  the  second  half 
ol  the  fourteenth,  as  well 
as  those  ol  the  aucceeding 
century.      First    in    order 
are   the   Icings:    the    first 
Valois,  frivolous  and  mag- 
nificent; John  the  Good, 
who  took  musicians  with  hi: 
has  left  us  his  portrait,  the 
a  brutal  head  painted  in  h 
wise  king  who  built  Vine, 
quadrangular  fortress  which  co 
vith  a  huge  donjon,  dating  frc 


pamter 

ich  pictures  (Fig.  243). 

■"    1  Charles  ' '      ' 


to  his  captivi 
rliest  of  Fre 

THen  Charles"V..  tKe 
.  the  Bastille,  and  the  Louvre,  a 
ibined  many  architectonic  amenities 
„  1  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus;  the 
learned  king  who  loved  beautiful  manuscripts,  and  wrote  on  them 
"This  book  belongs  to  me,  Charles";  the  collector  of  miniatures, 
whom  the  illuminators  have  shown  us  with  his  big  nose  and  his 
■shaved  chin,  receiving  some  precious  book  as  a  homage;  the 
'  ose  image  a  sculptor  set  up 
in  the  porch,  side  by  side 
with  his  queen,  holding  a 
model  ol  the  building  in 
his  hand.  The  statue  has 
survived;  it  is  a  tranquil 
work,  without  brilliance 
or  fire,  but  probably  abso- 
lutely faithful;  the  man 
still  lives,  with  his  weary 
body,  his  narrow  chest, 
his  good-natured  lace,  half 
meditative,  half  smiling 
(Figs.  209,  210).  We 
find  him  again  on  his  tomb  at  Saint  Denis,  carved  by  his  "imagier," 
Beauneveu;  this  statue  is  more  commonplace;  but  we  recognise  the 
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great  noie  in  the  flabby  iace,  and  the  nibtle  exptettion.  Then 
come  the  brothers  of  Charles  V,,  Louis  d'Orleam,  the  builder  of 
Pierrefondt  (Fig.  176) 
and  of  La  Ferte-Milon; 
the  Ouc  de  Berry,  who 
was  rapacious  oijy  that 
he  might  procure  himself 
rebneodelights;  his  plump, 
snub-nosed,  leddisn  face 
is  familiar  to  us;  in  his 
old  age,  he  is  shown 
wrapped  in  furs,  turning 
>i(i.  i.«.— cgi'ii  ui  THE  (Ei,iiui  or  coicv.  ovci  his  boolc  of  hours, 

to  admire  the  wonderful 
chdteatix  his  architects  had  built  and  his  miniatunsls  had  painted 
for  him.  Finally,  there  are  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy:  Philippe  le 
Hardi  and  Jean  sans  Peur,  whose  successors  gave  them  such  ad- 
miiablc  tombs;  Philippe  le  Bon  more  especially,  and  Charles  le 
Temeraire,  who  were  rich  and  powerful,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  rule  Randers,  and  employ  those  great  artists  Claus  Sluter,  Jan 
van  Eyclc,  and  Rogier  van  dcr  Weyden. 

In  the  South,  the  Popes  had  made  Avignon  a  city  of  luxury  and 
pleasure.  They  built  themselves  a  fortifiecf  palace  (Fig.  1  74)  on  the 
nill,  encircling  it  with  ramparts,  and  summoned  fresco  painters  to 
decorate  il  in  the  Sienese  manner.  It  was  at  their  behest  that 
Italian  painting  crossed  the  Alps;  It 
has  left  a  few  decorations  in  the 
monasteries  of  Savoy ;  it  penetrated 
far  into  the  country,  as  far  as  Tou- 
louse, where  Italian  artists  painted 
the  Church  of  the  Jacobins.  Avi- 
gnon preserved  her  artistic  vitality 
tor  a  long  period;  situated  upon  the 
main  road  to  Italy,  the  town  seems  a 
precursor  of  the  Italian  cities;  rich 
in  churches  and  in  works  of  art, 
she  is  to  the  Northerner  the  thresh- 
old of  that  land  where  the  relics 

of  the  past  appeal  so  strongly  to  the         '""  ""^"p  coucvr^  i^iaimu 
soise  of  beauty.  Bui  if  the  fourteenth 

century  in  Provence  was  in  the  main  Italian,  the  preceding  centary 
had  rather  been  Netherlandish;    it  was  a  period  of  intense  ex- 
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panuon  for  the  art  of  the  great  Flemith  towns.     Aix  was  the  city  of 

the  good  King  Rene,  who  loved  painting  so  much  that  tradition  has 

made   him  a   painter;    in 

any-    case,     he     certainly 

summoned     to    his    court 

many  skilful  artists,  whose 

acquaintance    he    had 

perhaps    made    during    a 

forced  sojourn  in  the  Low 

Countries.      He     sat     for 

them   frequently;     on    the 

shutters    of    triptychs,    his 

Eainters  have  Miown  us 
is  coarsely  modelled  head 
^ith  the  pendulous  goitre,  no,  171,— iiupabis  of  dihan. 

and   the  thin   face  of   his 

wile.  Many  Northerners  came  to  Aix  in  those  days,  bringing 
their  angular  and  richly  attired  figures  to  bask  in  the  sun  of 
Provence,  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  modest 
court  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  Moulins  had  also  attracted 
painters,  who  portrayed  the  family  of  the  Duke,  and  the  undulating 
verdure  of  the  Bourbonnais  landscape. 

In  the  course  of  the  fiheenth  century,  however,  the  rich-patrons 
necessary  for  the  artists  of  the  day  began  to  fail,  Charles  VIl.  and 
Louis  XI,  were  too  much  occupied ;  they  had  to  introduce  order 
into  France ;  the  task  of  embellishing  her  was  left  to  th< 
The  great  feudatory  princes  were  gradually  declining;  whi 
Louis  d'Orleans  had  built 
the  Chateau  of  Pierre- 
londs,  his  son  Charles, 
vanquished  at  Agincourt, 
vegetated  at  Blois;  the 
Due  d'Anjou  lost  his 
slates  one  by  one;  the 
court  of  Burgundy  dis- 
appeared with  Charles  le 
Temeraire, 

(^     On  the  other  hand,  an 

7  enriched  middle  class  was 

/  replacing  the  feudal  aris- 

(  tocracy.     Jouvcnel  des  Ursins.  a 

^Charles  Vll.    and   Etienne  Chev 


ite  who  was  the  friend  of 
sal  to  FouqueL     Jacques 
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Cccur,  Charles  VII. 's  controller  o[  finances,  built  a  house  at 
Bourgei  which  it  one  of  the  mo«l  charming  examples  of  filteenlh 
century  architecture  (Fig. 
192).  At  about  the  »anie 
period,  the  hospital  ot 
Beaune  (Fig,  186)  was 
built  by  order  of  Nicolas 
Rolin,  Chancellor  ol  the 
Duke  ol  Burgundy,  for 
whom  Jan  van  Eyti  and 
Rogier  van  der  Weyden 
painted  pictures.  The 
middle  classes  gradually 
came  to  play  the  part 
formerly  assumed  by  the  nobles,  who  were  ruined  by  the  luxury  o( 
the  towns. 

The  artistic  efflorescence  of  feudal  civilisation  was  practically 
confined  to  the  fourteenth  century;  its  architecture  dates  from  this 
period.  Before  this,  the  castle  was  but  a  fortress;  solid  walls  con- 
tinued  the  sharp  acclivity,  defying  escalade  by  their  height,  and  the 
shock  of  projectiles  by  ihli^  ttuckness.  At  the  time  when  the 
Communes,  directed  by  their  Whops,  were  raising  their  learnedly 
constructed  churches,  stronghcjds  such  as  the  Chateau  Gaillard 
(Fig.  167).  which  Richard  C(Eur-de-Uon  built  to  close  the  Seine 
to  the  King  of  France,  were  nothing  but  brutal  obstructions  of 
masonry.  Upon  an  eminence,  the  crest  ol  the  plateau  was  encircled 
by  walls,  at  the  angles  ol 
which  rose  towers  and 
keep.  This  keep,  which 
dominated  the  surround- 
ing country  in  a  symbolic 
fa^ion,  was  the  only  in- 
habited portion  within 
the  narrow  limits.  In  the 
Romanesque  period,  it 
wasgenerally  quadrangu- 
lar; in  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  circular. 
At  Coucy,  in  the  first  half  "<■-■  i^j-PALAfs  of  hie  popes  at  ahonon. 

o[  the  thirteenth  century, 

the  keep  rose  to  a  height  of  fifty-five  metres,  and  the  walls  on 
the  ground  floor  were  ten  metres  thick.     Viollet-le-E)uc  points  out 
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that  everything  in  this  castle  was  on  a  colossal  scale;    the  panels 

of   the   battlements,   the  steps  o(  the  staircases,   the  benches  and 

supports  seem  to  have  been  constructed 

(oT    giants;    the  whole   is   an   object 

lesson  on  feudal  power;  in  his  donjon, 

the  lord  of  Coucy  could  bid  defiance 

to  the  world. 

This  fortress  was  impregnable ;  but 
the  huge  mass  suffocated  those  whom  it 
protected.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  donjon  was  considered  a  very  un- 
comfortable  dwelling;  within  the  ram- 
parts, houses  were  erected  against  the 
walls,  and  the  height  of  the  curtains 
was  raise  i  for  their  protection.  The 
building  gradually  improved;  on  the 
exterior,  it  still  presented  a  hostile  face, 
with  solid  wails,  pierced  only  by  narrow 
loopholes;  but  this  sturdyouter  shell 
now  enclosed  a  mansion.  The  graceful 
facades  that  gave  on  the  inner  court 
had  large  windows  and  spacious  bal- 
conies, crowned  by  high  roofs  which 


rising  above  the  curtains;  here  the  architect 


from  a  distance 
ible  lo  indulge  his 
Gothic  fancy  in  decorat- 
ing dormer  windows  and 
chimneys. 

For  the  noble,  im- 
prisoned in  his  castle,  the 
principal  amusement  was 
no  doubt  a  walk  along  the 
barbican  or  covered  way, 
at  the  top  of  the  curtains 
and  towers;  through  the 
loopholes  he  could  con- 
template from  afar  the 
plain,  the  forest,  the 
village;  he  enjoved  in 
anticipation  the  pleasure 
of  a  gallop  in  the  open 
country.  The  castle  of  Pierrefonds,  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  restored  by  Viollet-le-Duc,  shows  how  skilfully 
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architects  installed  a  palace  in  a  fortress.  It  would  be  imposuble 
to  tell  in  a  few  words  how  the  ollensive  and  defensive  perfection  of 
the  ancient  castle  was  evolved.  Al) 
we  can  do  i*  to  note  the  principal 
inventions,  those  which  were  retained, 
with  slight  modifications,  in  castles 
built  after  the  feudal  re'gime.  The 
wall  was  no  longer  merely  obstruc- 
tive ;  it  protected  its  defenders  on 
the  summit  behind  baltlemenb;  first 
wooden  hourda  (or  timber  scaffolds), 
and  later  stone  machicolations  sup- 

Ij.       ported  by  corbels,  enabled  them  to 
I        cast  down  projectiles  upon  assailants, 
'        themselves  unseen. 
L  These    walls    and    towers    were 

I       the    precursors   of   the    Renaissance 
I '       Chateau.   Here,  as  in  religious  archi- 

_  lecture,    ulibty    directed    invention, 

ijj.    »Aiip*BTs  OF  cABUbai.NNL.    ^^j  ^^  orgawsm  WBS  constituted,  an 

organism  both  harmonious  and  logical,  the  forms  of  which  were 

destined  to  persist  even  after  the  feudal  fortress  had  ceased  to  have 


n  d'etre;  [^  decorative  style  v 
from  its  towera,  its  battlements  and  its  n 
ornament  developed  on  the  initial  then 


lived  from  the  fortress, 
;hicalations,  ju}t  as  Gothic 
of  diagonal  ribs  supported 
byarchcsandpillaw^a 
the  earlier  structures,  litde 
now  remains  but  gutted 
lowers  and  crumbling 
walls  oversrown  with  veg- 
etation :  aU  this  ingenious 
architecture  is  gradually 
assuming  the  aspect  of  the 
rock  from  which  it  was  de- 
rived.  fHow  many  hill  tops 
of  Brittany,  Limousin, 
Perigord,  Provence,  and 
Auvergne  are  crowned 
and  completed  by  the  still 
haughty  silhouette  of  dis- 
mantled fortresses!  Looking  at  them,  we  see  how  feudalism  and 
its  castles  were  the  natural  products  of  the  soil.  In  the  Chateau  of 
90 
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Bonaguil,  in    Lot-e(-Ga- 
Tonne,  buill  in  the  middle 
of    the    Eifteenth    century, 
the  architect's  chief  con- 
cern was  to  resist  and  to 
utilise    artillery.     He   ex- 
tended   the    exterior    de- 
fences widely,  and  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  towers, 
he  made  apertures  for  the 
muzzles  of  cannon.     And 
yet    these    proud    towers, 
and  this  donjon  upon  the   locky  scarp,  offer  an  insurmountable 
resistance  only  to  escalade.     Powder  would  very  soon  blow  this 
dry  masonry  to  fragments. 
All  these  castles  suffered'^ 
from  their  too  intimate  re- 
lation to  a  form  of  sociel)< , 
which  was  not  destined 
toendure;  they  were  sub-  , 
jected  to  long  cannonades 
from  the  royal  artillerv, 
and    were   methodically  y 
destroyed  in  the  time  oT 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin, 
lie.  183— vAi.ENTRi^,  BsmnE,  AT  cAHORa.  altei  thc defimtjve  victory 

(PhBh.  Ncurdrin.)  of  the  monarchy.  Feudal 

architecture  had  to  trans- 
form itself  in  order  to  subsist;  the  castle  abandoned  its  obsolete 
organs  of  defence;  the  smiling  Renaissance  palace  emerged  from 
its  shell  when  at  last  the  will  of  the  king  was  powerful  enough 
to  decree  that  henceforth  ' 
no  one  should  live  in  a 
fortress. 

The  Communes,  alter 
conquering  their  place  in 
feudal  organisation,  had  to 
defend  it;  the  burgesses 
encircled  their  towns  with 
ramparts;  b"t  ihese  ram- 
parts were  to  prove  no 
more    enduring    than    the  (Phaa.  Nnirdt^a.) 
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fortresses;  the  slone  girdle  had 
to  be  removed  or  it  would 
have  strangled  the  growing  com- 
munity. Only  someiew  towns, 
such  as  Dinan  (Fig.  171)  and 
Saint  Malo  in  Brittany,  and 
Provins  in  the  Ue-de-France,  have 
preserved  large  portions  of  iheir 
ancient  ramparts.  But  there 
are  three  southern  cities  where 
these  are  almost  intact:  Car- 
cassonne  (Figs.  177.  176). 
Aigues-Mortes  (Fig.  166)  and 
Avignon  (Fig.   179). 

Aigues-Mortes  was  the  crea- 
tion of  Saint  Louis  and  of 
Philip  the  Bold.  The  kings 
o[  France  coveted  an  outlook 
upon  the  Mediterranean.  Hence  this  fortiRed  town,  rising  from 
the  flat  shore,  is  quite  unlike  the  usual  Acropolis,  The  nature  of 
the  ground  did  not  necessitate  an  elaborate  plan ;  the  masonry  is  the 
ily    eminence    in     the    plaii 


XPhoia.  Nturdiio 


Upon  this  desert  of  sand  and  of 
pools  rises  a  quadrilateral  sUuc- 
lute  of  uniform  walls  flanked  by 
lowers  of  equal  height.  TTie 
whole  has  a  stunted  Took  in  a 
landscape  (he  iniinile  lines  of 
which  enhance  the  drowsy 
horizontalily.  On  all  four  sides 
the  ramparts  present  a  solid 
front  of  masonry,  unbroken  save 
by  narrow  loopholes  for  the 
watchful  archer.  The  ramparts 
of  Aigues-Mortes  constitute  a 
mediaeval  fortification  in  all 
its  simplicity;  a  very  thick  wall 
to  check  the  enemy,  an  obstruc- 
tion offering  no  weak  points  for 
attack,  and.  behind  it,  ingenious 
hiding-places  for  the  defenders,  nere,  agam,  a  rel 
trivea;  the  Tour  Constance  rises,  round  and  solid. 
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vith  graceful  vaulb;   the  wall  is 
),  which  constitute  so  many 


shell  o[  masonry  encloses 
honeycombed  with  galleri< 
traps  for  the  feet  of  the 
a»sailant.  Saint  Louis  and 
his  successors  hastened  to 
make  Carcassonne  equally 
impregnable  when  il  be- 
came a  royal  town.  On 
a  vast,  wind-swept  plain 
the  citadel  rears  its 
mighty  bulk,  dominating 
the  historic  passage  of  the 
Garonne  into  the  Medilei- 
ranean;  the  double  en- 
ceinte Hanked  by  Rfty 
towers  encircles  an  abrupt 
hill ;   the  huge  Hat,  bare 

walls,  unrelieved  by  any  accidents  save  the  natural  asperities  of  the 
stone,  are  pierced  with  l<vig  loopholes  and  crowned  by  battlements, 
the  sharp  outlines  of  which  have  been  restored  by  Viol  let-le- Due, 
Everything  is  calculated  to  the  end  of  keeping  a  constant  watch 
upon  the  aggressor.     The  defenders  could  follow  his  movements 
from  a  hundred  hiding-places  when 
he  advanced  towards  the  gloomy 
wall  thai  betrayed  no  sign  of  life. 
A  walk  upon  these  ramparts  is  a 
crushing  experience;   such  a  piling 
up  of  masonry  fatigues  the  spectator ; 
the   steel-grey   stone    adds   its   dull 
monotony  lo  this  rude  armour  in 
which alittie  town isdying,  after  hav- 
ingsuffocaled  in  safely  for  centuries. 
The  Popes  at  Avignon  also  sur- 
rounded their  pleasant  town  with 
military    defences.     But    here    the 
ramparts  do  not  constitute  a  prison. 
Above  the  low  walls,  surmounted 
by  strongly  projecting  battlements, 
'""  '  'stiwrol^ENiiw      '              the  town  can  contemplate  the  Rhone 
and  the  sun-bathed  rock  of  Ville- 
neuve.     The  palace  of  the  Popes  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
castles  of   the  French  nobles.     It  has  neither  round  towers  nor 
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keep*.    Lofty  blocks  of  buildings  enclose  two  quadrangular  courts. 


also  defences;    ihe  huge  buttresses 


But  their  towering 
which  reinforce  them  are 
united  at  the  top  by 
pointed  arches,  which  form 
machicolations.  Fortresses 
were  numerous  in  the 
domain  of  King  Rene; 
they  can  bear  the  prox- 
imity of  the  magnincent 
Roman  ruins.  The  same 
radiant  light  gilds  the  rude 
relics  of  feudal  days,  and 
the  splendid  buildings  of 
antiquity,  triumphal  arch  'ic.  isd.— coubt  or  the  hoiel-dieu  *i  eejvne. 
and  battlementM  donjon, 

the  successive  structures  which  civilisation  extracted  from  the  same 
Provenjal  limestone.  Meanwhile  civil  architecture  was  evolved  in 
the  towns;  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  burgesses 
began  to  install  themselves  in  com'oriable  dwellings  behind  the  pro- 
tecting ramparts.  They  varied  greatly  according  to  the  character 
of  the  locality ;  the  general  style  ol 
the  habitation  indicated  the  ditfer- 
ence  between  the  France  d'oil  and 
the  France  d'oc,  just  as  did  the 
language  of  the  two  regions.  In 
the  south  the  predominant  type 
was  the  Hat-roofed  building,  of  well 
cut  stone;  in  the  north  the  house 
was  buili  oi  light  materials  and 
crowned  with  a  high,  pointed  roof; 
it  was  to  some  extent  the  difference 
ol  style  between  Romanesque  and 
Gothic.  A  lew  Romanesque  houses 
still  subsist,  the  round-arched 
windows  of  which  recall  the 
Gallo-Roman  type;  in  certain 
centres  of  Romanesque  art,  such 
coHPticNE.  as  Cluny,  Monlferrand,  and  Saint 

Gillea,  we  may  still  see  houses  of 
the    twelfth    and    thirteenth    centuries.      At    Cordes    (Tarn)    very 
nearly  an  entire  street  of  this  period  is  intact;    in  this  civilisation, 
94 
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which  had  retained  the  municipal  traditions  o[  decorum  derived 

[rotn  the  Roman  occupation,  aolid  blocks  of  Ireestone  were  ttill  the 

customary  materials  for 

building.    A  Romanesque 

house    at    Saint-Anton' 

with  a  square  belfry,  recalls 

the  communal  pa' 

the  old  Tuscar 

delicate  little  columns  ■ 

carved  capitals  for 

graceful  gallery  in 

hrsl  slotey;    the  Ror 

esque  builders  always  loved 

to  insert  an  elaborate  piece 

of  sculpture  into  a  mass  of 

somewhat    rude    masonry.     The   open    gtound-flooi   served    as   a 

market  for  traders,  and  a  shady  refuge  in  which  to  breathe  the 

The  northern  towns  have  preserved  no  civil  buildings  so  ancient; 
erected  at  a  later  dale  of  municipal  civilisation,  the  more  active 
life  of  colder  latitudes  wore  them  out  and  renewed  diem  several 
times;  northern  urban  dwellinn  date  bacic  no  farther  than  the 
fifteenth  century.  At  this  period  houses  were  built  with  a  wooden 
framework,  the  ground-floor  alone  being  of  masonry;    the  upper 

materials,  upheld  by  a 
skeleton  of  beams  arranged 
in  the  form  of  the  letter 
X  or  N.  Sometimes  the 
houses  widened  at  every 
storey;  large  windows 
opened  on  to  the  street, 
which  gradually  contracted 
as  the  building  rose  from 
storey  to  storev;  the  whole 
was  covered  by  an  over- 
hanging roof ;  a  gable  gave 
the    fajade    that    pointed 

silhouette  dear  to  the  nc.  is^.-hoiil  de  cllnv,  fams. 

Gothic  archilecL      The 

man  of  the  lifleenlh  century  could  provide  a  cheap  decoration  for 

his  house  by  carving  grotesques  on  the  projecting  beams  ol  the 
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facade;    within,  alio,  the  wood  ^ 
whole  house  was  like  the  work  c 


canred  and  painted.  The 
cahinet-maker.  The  town 
mansions  {holeb)  were  ar- 
ranged like  the  interiors  of 
[eudal  dwellings ;  Jacques 
Cceur's  house  at  Bourges 
(Fig.  192).  the  Hotel  de 
Sens,  and  the  house  of  the 
Abbots  of  Cluny  in  Paris 
(Fig.  189).  are  the  unfor- 
tified dwellings  of  great 
nobles  in  a  town.  Like 
the  castle,  the  facade  ol 
the  house  giving  on  the 
court  has  become  gay  and 
hospitable.  It  is  generally  separated  from  the  street  by  a  block  of 
buildings,  and  sometimes  merely  by  a  battlemented  wall,  which 
ma^s  the  whole.  Tht  visitor  who  wishes  to  admire  the  graceful 
structure  must  paM  through  a  low  doorway  in  the  wall.  In  the 
course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  civil  architecture  adopted  more 
and  more  generally  the  square,  casement  window,  to  which  an 
arched  hood  moulding  was  sometimes  applied.  Pointed  windows 
were  reserved  for  religious  buildings.  A  turret  sometimes  detaches 
itself  from  the  lx>dy  of  the  building,  crowned  with  a  belfry;  it 
contains  a  spiral  staircase,  and  its  oblique  openings  reveal  the  steps; 
these  little  projecting  lowers  were  long  a  favourite  motive  o(  French 
architects;  the  one  which 
Raymond  du  Temple  built 
in  Chades  V.'s  Louvre 
was  famous  until  the  Re- 
naissance. 

In  the  Royal  Domain. 
town-halls  made  their 
appearance  very  late;  the 
towns  did  not  attain  to  the 
municipal  power  of  the 
cities  of  Flanders,  and  the 
cathedrals  were  often  used 
for  political  gatherings. 
Nolre-Dame-de-Patis  had  ""  "" 

not  been   built   very  long   before   its 
furious  invectives  hurled  against  the  Pope  by 
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the  Fair,   before  the  States  General.     However,  urban   adminic 

tration  soon  required  a  house  for  the  .despatch  o(  business.     It  is  more 

especially  in  the  towns  of  the  north, 

rich  cities  which  were  brought  into 

contact     with     Flemish     lite    and 

manners,  that  the  town-halls  have  a 

really  original  character,  with  the 

elaborate  decoration  proper  to  the 

luxury  ol  commercial  civilisation,  and 

the  enormous  communal  bell-towers. 

haughtier  than  feudal  donjong.     On 

the  ground-floor,  as  at  Saint-Quentin 

(Fig.  185),  and  Airas,  was  an  open 

gallery;     on    the    upper     sloieys, 

windows  described  a  graceful  curve, 

in  the  latest  style  of  Godiic,  and 

sometimes,  as  at  Saini-Quentin,  a 

row  of  gables  crowned  the  facade ; 

they  formed  a  circle,  together  with 

the  gables  of  private  houses,  round 

the  great  Place.     The  Town-Hall 

of  Compiegne  (Fig.  187),  on  the 

aspect;    it  is  built  in  the  style  which  -v 

France  after  the  Hundred  Years  War 


(FkoU.  Ncurdcia.) 


othei 


hand,  is  very  different  in 
IS  evolved  in  the  heart  of 
.  a  style  more  akin  to  the 
tchiiccture  of  feudal  times.  Like  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  and 
Jacques  Cceur's  house,  it 
is  a  graceful  and  sobeily- 
decoiated  building,  not, 
Ulce  the  town-halls  of 
Flanders,  open  to  the 
passer-by,  and  permitting 
the  seething  life  of  the 
town  to  penetrate  under 
its  vaults,  but  more  akin 
to  a  civic  hall  under  a 
powerful  monarchy,  where 
public  functions  conferred 

FIR.    1(13.  — riBEPLACE   IN  THE  GBEAT   BALL  Of  THE      ^      ^^^^      °f      nobilily,      Bttd 

PALAIS  DC  JUSTICE,  POITIERS.  whcrc  an  cqueslrian  statue 

of  the  king  was  proudly 

enshrined.     The   Rouen  Palace  of  Justice  shows  the  wealth  of 

graceful  ornament  Gothic  architecture  could  lavish  on  a  facade. 
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Superb  mouldings  «i(rame  ihe  wide  windows.  Between  these, 
buttresses,  recessed  lor  statues,  mount  to  the  dormer-windows,  over 
which  they  throw  flying 
buttresses,  and  on  the  lofty 
roof  the  stone  turns  and 
curU  in  an  exuberant 
florescence  of  pinnacles 
and  pierced  gables  (Fig. 
190). 

At  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  type* 
of  civil  architecture,  man- 
sion and  town-hall  in 
particular,  as  they  were 
_  ,  to  continue  after  the  Re- 

Hc  iM.    (  OS    ^j 5^|![^|,^'j, '^  ■  naissance,  were  definitely 

fixed.  The  renovation  of 
architecture  went  no  further  than  decoration ;  the  recessed  buttresses 
were  replaced  by  pilasters,  and  the  gables  by  pediments.  The 
mouldings  which  ovemin  a  Gothic  facade  capriciously,  like  the 
branches  ol  an  old  vine-creeper,  were  oisciplined  and  transformed 
into  delicate  bas-reliefs;  but  the  building  was  not  disturbed  in  the 
logic  of  its  organism. 

The  men  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  practically  ceased  to 
build  cathedrals;  the  great  effort  of  technical  invention  was  draw- 
ing to  an  end,  and  the  mystic  impulse  was  arrested ;  but  the  Gothic 
st^e  continued  to  live, 
without  renewing  itself. 
The  general  forms  of  the 
building  took  on  a  more 
prease  elegance,  and 
ornament  continued  to 
grow    richer. 

The  Gothic  style  of  the 
t>urteenlh  century  was 
more  methodical  than  that 
of    the    reign    of    Philip 

Augustus,     In  the  transi-  j„,  ,o:— ,i,.,s,eii  or  uchaise-biec. 

tion  from  the  west  porches  tPiw^  .Vmr^rin.) 

<A     Notre-Dame-de-Patis 

to  the  north  and  south  porches  built  by  Jean  de  Chelles.  we  see  die 

architect  more  and  more  intent  on  precision  <A  design ;  he  devdc^ 
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the  decorative  theme  of  a  door  or  a 

rosc'window    with    easy    mastery ; 

fasades  acquire  a  precise  and  tegu- 
lar eleeance.  not  without  coldness. 

The  aamiiable  nave  of  Saint-Ouen, 

at    Rouen    (Fig.    1%),   due   to    a 

single    UDinterrupted    effort,    on    a 

well-deiined  plan,  is  Impeccable  in 

style  and  somewhat  chilly  in  effect. 

The    masses    of    the    architecture, 

walls  and  pillars,  the  wide  windows 

with  three  muUions  and  roses,  have 

the    purity  of  a   fine   architectural 

drawing. 

The  term  Rayotmanl  (radiating)  _ 

is  applied  in  France  to  that  chas-  bouin. 

tened  and  correct  style  which  came 

into    vogue    when    architects   substituted    decorative    research    lor 

mechanical  problems.     The  resulting  modiBcations  affected  every 

part  of  the  building.     The  inert  elements  which  remained  in  the 

masonry  were  eliminated;  windows  were  enlarged,  pillars  were 
transformed  into  a  sheaf  of  slender 
columns;  the  profiles  of  mouldings 
tie  sharper;  the  triforium 
diminished  or  disappeared 
altogether,  to  give  more  impetus 
to  tne  soaring  vertical  lines.  The 
RayonnanI  style  carried  elegance  to 
ihe  extreme  point  compatible  with 
the  solidity  of  the  building.  To  dec- 
orate this  somewhat  puny  ossature 
and  drape  this  nudity,  architects 
added  a  quantity  of  ornamental 
amenities :  the  muUions  of  the  en- 
larged windows  were  elaborated, 
and  formed  rosea ;  the  pierced  and 
pointed  gables  of  doorways  made 
a  rigid  lacework  against  the  sLy; 
buttresses  were  crowned  with 
pinnacles ;  spears  of  stone  or  metal 

bristled  on  every  summit;    towers  arose,  with  sharp  spires  flanked 

s  hollowed  and  reduced,  carried  towards 
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the  zenith  by  an  impulse  common  to 
ihe  whole  building. 

Thu(  Golhic  aichilectuFe  con- 
tinued to  enrich  itseU.  even  after  ib 
creative  force  was  spent;  the  cathe- 
dral is  an  organism  which  could  go 
on  indefinitely  receiving  new  mem- 
bers and  ornaments;  the  porch 
could  always  be  crowned  by  a 
gable;  the  fagade  could  always  be 
Hanked  by  towers;  each  tower 
could  always  have  its  spire.  Even 
the  plan  of  the  building  allows  of 
additions.  At  Rouen,  the  body  of 
the  cathedral  disappears  among  the 
limbs  that  have  been  attached  to  it, 
between  the  two  towers  added  to 
its  facade,  the  Portail  des  Libraires 
and  the  Porlai!  de  la  Calende,  which  give  monumental  decorations 
to  the  two  extremities  of  the  transept,  the  Lady  Chapel  which  in- 
creases the  depth  of  the  apse,  and  finally  the  enormous  spire  which 
surmounts  the  lantern. 

The  cathedral^  left  unfinished  at  the 
close  ol  the  thirteenth  century  were 
not,  however,  abandoned.  But  the 
master-builder  who  resumed  the  work, 
concerned  himself  little  with  the  inten- 
tions of  the  original  architect.  He 
never  idenliiied  himself  with  the  initial 
design;  his  interest  was  confined  to 
the  part  on  which  he  was  working, 
facade,  tower,  spire,  porch,  or  chapel. 
Thus  the  construction  of  churches  was 
not  carried  on  throughout  the  cen- 
turies after  the  fashion  of  a  theorem 
taken  up  again  at  the  point  where  it 
was  interrupted.  Each  epoch  brought 
its  particular  style;  certain  cathedrals 
record  the  whole  history  of  French 
architecture.  The  fajade  of  Tours 
enables  us  to  follow  the  various  styles  ol  France  in  their  rapid 
succession.  As  it  rises  from  the  ground,  its  Gothic  decoration 
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gradually    turns    into    Renaissance    Otnamtnt;-' 

two   towers,  which  set  out  to  end  in  spires, 

terminate    in    round    lanterns,    in    the    Italian 

manner.     The    facade    o(    Angers    begins    a 

similar  evolution  with  Romanesque  elements. 

The    Cathedral   of    Rodez   (Figs.  207.  208) 

continues    the  avatars  of   French   architecture 

even    after    the    Renaissance.     The    building 

rises  from  the  ground  severe  and  massive,  but 

as  it  ascends  it  olossoms  into  ornamental  detail; 

at   the  second  storey  of  the   tower  the  solid 

wall  begins  to  be  pierced  and  carved,  and  the 

ribs  to  ramify  with  an  exuberance  which 

the   solid  forms  of  a  rigid   geometry  support. 

The  actual  facade  superposes  styles  that 

bring   us  to    the  middle  of  tne  seventeenth 

century.      Neo-classical    architects   added   a 

facade   in  the  so-called   Jesuits"   Style  at  the 

top :     two    antique    "orders"    crowned    by    a 

pediment;   to  complete  the  cathedral,  a  reduc-        ""  =do,— epjssl 

tion    of    the    Val-de-Grace    or    the    Sorfxinne    saihi-uaclou,  rouen. 

was  perched  on  the  summit. 

The  interior  decoration  of  cathedrals  is  no  less  receptive;    it 
still  goes  on  towards  completion  to 
the   present  day.     The  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,    and    sixteenth    centuries 
enriched  the  naves  with  curiously 
wrought  rood  screens,  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  gave  the  choir  carved  wooden 
stalls  of  incredible  richness;    they 
surrounded  it  with  a  sculptured 
gallery.     In    the    seventeenth    cen- 
tury, marble  altars  were  set  up  at 
the  bases  of  pillars,  with  columns 
and    pediment    enframing   a    large 
picture  in   the  Bolognese  manner. 
The  eighteenth  century  added  its 
graceful  screens  of  hammered  iron, 
which   reveal  a  certain    aAnily 
___    ____  the  caprices  of  the  Flamboyant  and  the  Rococo  styles. 

The  architects  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  long  lost  the  habit  of 
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vasi  enterprises.  They  loved  to  elaborate  a  portion  of  a  building: 
they  displayed  their  skill  in  the  treatment  of  stone,  which  they 
carved  lilce  wood  and  twisted  like  iron.  When,  after  the  agitations 
of  the  Hundred  Years  War,  building  was 
resumed,  pointed  architecture  blossomed 
for  half  a  century  into  the  Flamboyant 
style.' 

It  may  have  fjeen  an  importation  from 
England.  It  is  even  less  monumental, 
even  more  exclusively  decorative  than  the 
Rayonnanl  style  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
for  it  turned  every  organ  of  the  Gothic 
building  into  ornament.  Nevertheless,  it 
did  not  violate  the  principles  of  this  archi- 
tecture; it  merely  carried  them  a  litdc 
beyond  their  logical  consequences,  piercing 
the  solids,  dividing  the  vital  forces  of  the 
masonry.  Tvinpana  became  concave,  and 
were  covered  with  a  perfect  network  of 
tracery:  towers  sprang  skyward,  with 
no  solid  supporting  walls,  by  means  of  little 
superposed  pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses; 
stone  fillets  became  more  numeiou%  more 
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delicate,  and  more  involved.  In 
the  enlarged  windows  the  mullioni 
multiplied,  and  were  united  by 
curves  analogous  to  the  aspiring 
flicker  of  flames.  The  rose-windows 
at  Sens  leave  an  impression  of 
fatigue  and  bedazzlement  on  the 
retina ;  the  restless,  quivering  forms 
cany  away  the  eye  on  their  capri- 
cious undulations,  and  offer  il  no 
single  quiet  line  on  which  to  rest. 
In  the  same  manner  ihe  simplicity 
of  the  great  arches  in  the  ogival 
vault  is  elaborated  into  complexity ; 
these  archei  bifurcate  and  ramify 
into  liemes  (summit  ribs)  and  lierce- 
rons  (intermediate  ribs) ;  purely 
decorative  ribs  accompany  them 
with  their  fanciful  curves,  as  in  the  Cathedral  of  Moulins.  and 
Saint  Nizier  at  Lyons;  the  stone  branches  become  more  and  more 
tangled. 

Occasionally,  architects  allow  the  key  or  boss  of  the  vault  to 
hang  down  like  a  stalactite,  and  this 
projecting  stone  seems  to  have 
nothing  to  sustain  it;  it  is  a  capital 
without  a  pillar,  a  point  o[  support 
for  the  ascending  ribs,  as  in  the 
Portail  des  Marmousels  at  Rouen, 
the  rood-screen  of  Albi,  and  that  of 
the  Madeleine  at  Troyes. 

These  refinements  reveal  an  archi- 
tecture more  subtle  than  vigorous. 
The  Flamboyant  style  produced 
many  marvels,  chapels,  towers, 
porches,  the  lantem-tower  of  Avioth 
in  the  Meuse,  the  porch  of  S. 
Maclou  at  Rouen  fFig.  199),  Jean 
Texier's  belfty  at  Charties,  and  at 
Beauvais,  the  transept  porches  built  ''<;.  lo".    <n<iiii.srRKL\  .if  the 

by  Martin  Chambiges.     At  Albi, 

the  last  of  the  Gothic  architects  have  laid  a  porch,  light  and 
delicate  as  a  piece  of  lace  or  goldsmith's  work,  against  the  side 
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le  brick  {ortWM  (Fig.  205). 
Flamboyanl  Gothic  raised  no 
edral.  The  vigour  o(  the 
ture  was  no  longer  concentrated 
few  robust  ana  sturdy  trunks, 
I  the  days  of  the  great  cathe- 
;  it  was  dispersed  in  tortuous 
Jies;  the  lofty  groves  of  early 
lie  were  transformed  into  dense 
ets.  The  great  Gothic  period 
exhausted  invention  in  sculpture 
n  architecture.  But  sculpture 
live  by  imitation;  once  de- 
«J  from  the  architecture  which 
litherto  dominated  it,  it  followed, 
e  course  of  the  fourteenth  and 
nth  centuries,  a  peculiar  evo- 
1,  independent  of  all  decorative 
coimderadons,  and  intuit  on  the  creation  of  forms  more  realistic 
or  more  matmered. 

The  favourite  motive  was  the  hffure  of  the  Virgin.  The  image 
of  me  Mother,  standing,  and  hold- 
ing in  her  arms  the  Child  Jesus, 
naturally  multiplied.  We  iuid  it 
not  only  on  the  altars  of  her  in- 
numerable chapels  and  in  private 
oratories,  but  at  street'Corners, 
sheltered  in  little  niches,  and  en- 
shrined in  the  walU  of  houses  under 
her  protection.  The  attitude  and 
general  aspect  had  been  fixed  in 
the  thirteenth  century:  the  Virgin 
of  Paris,  of  Amiens,  and  of  Reims, 
is  a  gracious  aueen  smiling  at  her 
child.  But  when  she  descended 
from  her  pedestal  and  became  a 
statuette,  the  Virgin  partook  more 
FIG  jo8— WEST  [ROKT  OF  THE  "^  ^^  uaturc  of  commoH  humanity. 

cAtHEDBSL  OF  BODE;.  The    men    of    ihe    fourteenth    and 

hfleenth  centuries  loved  her  best  in 
her  character  of  mother;    when  she  was   shown  smiling  at  the 
gambols  of  her  infant,  prayer  might  without  impropriety  become 
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(amiliar,  and  poor  foUu  spoke  heart 

to  heait  to  this  Virgin  wbo  in^iied 

no  awe. 

Tliese  images  of  stone,  wood,  or 

ivory    were    not    all    fashioned    by 

expert  hands;    the   goodwill  of   the 

craftsman   waa  not  always  crowned 

by  succeis;    the  humble  artisan 

%vas    careful    to    pie»eTve    the    type 

created  by  the  great  "imagiers,"  but 

he  often  omitted  the  finer  gradations, 

and   exaggerated   particular  features. 

The  dale  of  a  mediaeval  Virgin  may 

always  be  approximately  fixed  by  the 

drapery ;   it  was  only  very  exception- 

ally  thai  the  Cothic  sculptors  Heated 

the   nude;    the  design   of   the  folds    "°' '°*~"*chaIii^'v™**^*"' 

characterises  each   phase  of  their  (xhe  Louvk  Paris.) 

statues  in  trailing  robes.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  drapery  was  still  somewhat  summary;  later 
sculptors  treated  the  folds  of  gowns  as  they 
treated  the  lines  of  the  architecture;  they  made 
them  smaller  and  more  graceful,  and  todc 
pleasure  in  elaborating  them.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  it  was  customary  to  pile  up  on  the 
Virgin's  hip  a  mass  of  fluted  pleats  forming 
rounded  volutes.  By  the  end  of  the  century, 
these  diapeiies,  though  they  had  not  been 
simplified,  had  lost  their  somewhat  conventional 
stiffness.  They  then  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
piled  their  deep  and  multitudinous  convolutions 
round  the  feet.  This  was  an  outcome  of  pre- 
vailins  fashions.  It  was  the  period  of  very 
long  dresses,  of  ample  slashed  clAaks,  such  as 
we  see  in  illuminated  manuscripts,  wrapping 
nobles  and  citizens  at  the  courts  of  the  Dukes 
of  Berry  or  Burgundy.  The  small  Virgins, 
sometimes  very  coarsely  carved,  are  lost,  as  it 
were,  in  a  tangle  of  draperies,  among  which 
.^  .^  difficult  to  discern  their  altitudes.     The 

sculptors  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  slightly  inflected  their  figures 

to  modify  their  hieratic  stiffness;    the  weight  of  the  body  was 
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thrown  on  one  hip,  and  this  easy 
altitude  att  the  drapeiy  into 
gracehil  oblique  (olds.  But.although 
in  nude  figures  like  those  of  Praxi- 
teles, or  figures  very  slightly  veiled, 
this  movement  of  the  hip  is  per- 
fectly sufficient,  it  becomes  barely 
perceptible  when  the  body  is 
swathed  in  heavy  draperies.  The 
popular  "imagiers"  accordingly  em- 
phasised this  gesture  till  il  became 
caricature.  At  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  their  Virgins  con- 
tort themselves  amidst  involved 
draperies.  It  was  not  until  the 
close  of  the  century  that  they  re- 
covered their  grace  and  simplicity. 
The  work  of  the  Gothic  "imagiers"  was  reproduced  in  small  by 

the  ivory-workers.     Their  statuettes  are  exact  reproductions  of  the 

great  stone  figures.     II  all  the  stone  figures  had  perished,  we  might 

have  followed  the  traditional  treatment  of  the  Virgin   from  Uie 

thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  ivories.     Our  Lady  was, 

in  fact,  the  favourite  motive  of  the  workers 

in  ivory.     Her  image  multiplied  and  was  dis- 
seminated in  like  manner  with    her  worship. 

At    first    she    was    represented    as   at    Paris, 

Amiens,   and   Reims,    a   gracious  figure  with 

half-closed  eyes  and  a  slight  smile  on  her  thin 

lips.     In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

ivory    figures    follow    the    evolution    of    stone 

statues,   and  we  can  only  date  them  by  the 

chronology  of  parallel  works  of  great  sculpture. 

We  note  that  mannerism  is  on  the  increase; 

Jie  folds  of  the  robes   become  complicated, 

and  the  general  aspect  is  one  of  a  somewhat 

alfecled   grace;    later  on,  the  figure   became 

heavy,  and  the  delicate  material  was  unable 

to  translate  the  robust  realism  of  the  fifteenth 

century. 

The   ivory-workers   did   not  confine   them- 
selves to  the  imitation  of  stone  statues;  they 

also  transposed  the  effects  of  the  miniaturists, 
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graving  delicate  reliefs  upon  ivory  plaques 

which  foim    diptychs    and    iriptycns.     In 

the  cenlre  is  the  Virgin,  the  Uttle  Gothic 

queen  smihng  at  her  child,  attended  by 

chubby    angels    in    flowing    robes.     The 

shutters   are    decorated    with    numbers   of 

little  pictures  in  which  the  ivory- worker, 

following    the    taste    of    the   century,    has 

compressed  the  history  of  Jesus  into  the 

space  of  a  few  centimetres.     The  scenes 

are  enframed  in  miniature  columns  and 
pointed  arches  sur- 
mounted by  gables,  an 
elaborate  architectural 
setting,  which  invites 
comparison  with  the 
miniatures  in  the  Psalter        fioh.— saint maiihie, 

,       _    .  ,        .  —-,  (Orleans  Mustuin.) 

of     bamt     Louis.        1  he 

French  ivory- workers,  like  the  French  illumina- 
tors, excelled  in  adapting  "histories."  ingenious 
attitudes,  expressive  faces,  and  sinuous  draperies 
to  the  limits  of  their  little  Gothic  compart- 
ments.   

During  the  four- 
teenth century,  statu- 
ary gradually  achieved 
portraiture ;  this  was 
the  natural  evolution 
of  an  art  that  had  be- 
come both  more  inde- 
ptendent  and  richer  in 
ras  also  a  result  of  the 
indilions;   the  artists  were  in  the 

service  of  great  nobles,  who  raised  their 

own  monuments  during  their  life-time. 

From  the  reign  of  Saint  Louia,  the  kings 

of   France  had  their  own  images  and 

those    o(   their    ancestors   carved    upon 

their  tombs  in  Saint  Denis;    the  Dukes         ^^^  ^^  -mim  uicihel 

of    Burgundy    at    Dijon,    the   Duke   of  ovFuooMiNii  s.aian'. 

Berry  at  Bourges,  the  Dukes  of  Bour-  '"'^t^'o;^)""^'^ 

bon  at  Souvigny,  the  Popes  at  Avignon 
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did  the  same.  Their  lepulchral  efligiei 
show  them  recumbent,  iheir  hands  folded 
in  prayer,  their  feet  resting  on  heraldic 
beasts  such  as  dogs  or  lions. 

In  the  time  oE  Saint  Louis,  busts  were 
not,  a«  yet,  portraits;  the  costumes  only 
seem  to  have  been  accurately  rendered ; 
the  round,  inexpressive  faces,  modelled 
with  very  little  character,  are  lifeless, 
in  spite  of  a  vague  indication  of  a  smile. 
For  a  long  time  the  sculptors  of  gisants 
(recumbent  figures) 
had  been  content  to 
lay  the  same  figures 
they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  erecting 
nn.  iij.— SAiNr  fosiinaue  against  pillars  in  ca- 
cuuBCH  op^sAiOT^BiitTUNAD  [hedral  porchcs  Rat 
upon  a  marble  slab. 
They  made  no  change  in  the  design  of  the 
draperies;  the  fluted  parallel  folds  were  still 
retained,  as  if  the  weight,  continuing  to  be 
exercised  in  the  length  of  the  body,  had  be- 
come horizontal 
with  the  latter. 
At  Saint  Denis. 
Philip  VI.  and 
Charles  V.  sleep 

thus,  wrapped  in        vugin  mcni  the 
a  sheaf  ot  ngid  dents. 

folds  like  the  Hut-  "^  ^™-  P^' 
ings  of  an  overthrown  column,  and 
the  cushion  under  the  head  is  the 
sole  indication  that  the  sculptor  in- 
tended to  represent  a  recumbent  figure. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cenluiy, 
however  .good  sense  conected  a  (ashion 
that  lacked  any  justification ;  the  folds 
fell  on  the  slab,  clinging  to  the  rigid 
corpse  and  suggesting  its  oudines. 

Among  the  artistic  centres  created 
by  the  luxury  of  kings  and  great 
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feudatoriea,  Dijon  was  the  one  which 
showed  moit  acQvity  and  splendour, 
and  the  ancient  capital  o(  ine  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  still  preserves  the 
sculptured  masterpieces  of  this 
second  Gothic  period.  This  But- 
gundian  art  appeared  and  disap- 
peared with  ttic  power  of  the 
Dukes ;  it  was  the  result  of  a  bril- 
liant political  phase  rather  than 
of  ethnical  characteristics.  It  is 
lo  be  explained  by  the  position  of 
a  feudal  family  and  ib  suzerainty 
over  the  Netherlands.  The 
wealthy  cities  of  Flanders,  reservoirs 
of  skilled  craftsmen,  had  furnished 
painters  and  sculptors  for  the  Paris 
of  Charles  V  and  Charles  VI. 
before  providine  them  for  the  Dijon  of  Philip  the 
During  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  Paris  was  in 
of  anarchy,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  Bi 
alone  was  able  to  pro6t  by  the  lal»urs  of  Remish  craftsmen. 

At  the  Carthusian  monastery  of 
Champmol,  near  Dijon,  where  masses 
were  continually  to  be  said  for  the 
repose  of  their  souls,  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  caused  the  most  powerful 
works  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  their  de- 
cline to  be  executed  by  the  Dutchman, 
Claus  Sluler  (d,  1 406)  and  his  succes- 
sors. These  sculptures  have  been  pre- 
served. In  the  porch  of  the  church 
(now  destroyed)  a  Virgin  upon  the 
central  pillar  of  the  doorway  reveals 
the  hand  of  a  master  on  the  threshold. 
The  bold  chisel  that  carved  it  has  given 
it  robust  vitality,  and  has  decked  it  with 
abundant  and  complicated  draperies; 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  welter  of  folds 
iKe  vigorous  body  indicates  certain 
ample  movements  (Fig.  224).  On 
either  side  she  is  flanked  by  Philip  the 
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Bold,  hit  wife,  Margaret  of  Flanders,  and  ihai 
patrons;  the  faces  are  strongly  characterised, 
the  attitudes  natural,  the  draperies  flowing  and 
supple.  All  this  vigour  makes  the  art,  which 
a  lew  years  earlier  creeled  the  puny  Charles  V 
of  the  Celestins.  appear  timid  and  poverty- 
stricken.  For  this  same  Philip  the  Bold,  Claus 
Sinter  decorated  the  well  of  the  monastery  with 
sculptures,  grouping  six  prophets  round  it: 
Moses,  David,  jerermah,  Zachaiiah,  Daniel, 

and  Isaiah:   each  holds     

the  phylactery  on  which 
is  inscribed  his  pre- 
diction of  the  sufierings 
of  ChrisL  The  monu- 
dominated  by 


Calvary:  Jcsu 
>.    the  Viri 


Cross, 


Virgin,   the 

Magdalen  and  St  John ; 
all  ^at  remaitts  of  this  is  Uie  head  of  Christ,  a 
marvellous  head  of  suffering  majesty.  In  this 
work,  mutilated  as  it  is,  an  energy  very  rare 
in  history  finds  expression;    this  art  was  the 

final    outcome  of   a 

naturalistic  progress;    it 

was     anterior     to     that 

classic  discipline  which 

violence,  and  force  the      (Miceun  of  TouI< 
wildest  accents  to  take 
on  harmony.     In  the  time  of  Claus  Shitc 
scruple,  no  desire  for  beauty  or  correct 
kept  the  passion  of  the  sculptor  within  bounds; 
enormous   heads    are    set   on    squat    bodies. 
Among  the  deep  folds,   the  sinuosities  and 
breaks  of  the  tormented  draperies,  the  bodies 
are  hardly  indicated;    but  the  boldly-carved 
faces,  hollow,  ravaged  and  wrinkled,  reveal 
individualities  of  unforgettable  vigour.    The 
colour  which  once  overlay  these  brutal  forms 
''iii"»B7rTnF'iIiEi".  "    8^^^  ^n  appearaiKe  of  reality  to  the  aged 
(Wu»uir  o(  Tnuiouse.)     vociferous   heads.     It    is  not  oftMi   thai  the 
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BnUhed  till    1470.   by  the 
On  a  wide  base  of  black 


exigencies  of  ihe  subject,  the  ten- 
dencies of  local  art.  and  the  genius 
oi  the  artist  so  combine  to  create 
works  harmonious  even  in  their 
violence.  Never  again  was  such 
savage  energy  to  be  found  on  French 
soil,  save  in  the  case  of  genius  in 
revolt. 

The  Burgundian  power  was 
shattered  L>efore  all  the  great  works 
projected  by  the  Dukes  had  been 
carried  out.  The  most  brilliant 
among  them,  Philip  the  Good,  never 
had  his  tomb ;  but  for  his  predeces' 
sors,  Philip  the  Bold  and  John  the 
Fearless,  two  marvels  of  architecture 
and  sculpture  were  executed ;  they 
are  the  work  of  several  artists.     The 

Avignonnais,  Antoine  le  Moiturier 

marble,  an  elaborately  caTved  gallery 

of  alabaster  shelters  a  whole  world  of 

mourners     (pUuTanls),    who     clamour 

under  the    intricacies  of  the    delicate 

arcades.     Above,    on   spacious    slabs, 

with    sharp    cornices,    the    recumbent 

figures    (gisanh)  lie   wrapped  in  long 

Court  mantles;    winged    angels    bend 

over  their  heads,  supporting  helmet  or 

coat    of    arms.     The    moumeri    who 

circulate  beneath  the  funereal  slabs  of 

the    Dukes   of    Burgundy,    and    who 

were  also  to  be  seen  round  the  tomb 

of     the     Duke    of     Berry,     are     the 

members  of  the  family,  and  the  Court 

officials   in    mourning    dress,    as   they 

figured      at     the      obsequies.     Their 

bodies    are   lost   in    their    voluminous     »NDM(isEs.'""''wELLOF'™EpitopH 

robes  with  their  heavy,  broken  folds.  ="'  ^^/k  mjo""""""- 

The    coarse    stuffs    and    the     hidden 

faces  suggest  grief  more  solemnly  than  any  facial  contortions  (Figs 

230.  232). 
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of    eight 

in    heavy 

drawn 


Neveithelets,  the  Dijon  sculptors 
did  not  always  exploit  the  full  pathetic 
force  ol  these  tragic  statuettes.  La 
Hueita  and  Le  Moiturier  even  treated 
them  familiarly,  and  gave  a  comic 
touch  to  their  vulgar  gestures.  Some 
years  later,  at  the  end  o(  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  find  these  small  alabaster 
figures  very  vigorously  developed  on 
the  tomb  of  Philippe  Pot  (Fig.  232); 
the  Gothic  Gallery  that  enframed  them 
in  the  earlier  tombs  has  disappeared ; 
the  architectural  decoration  is  replaced 
by  statuary.  The  slab  on  which 
Philippe  Pot  reclines  in  armour,  rests 
heavily  on  the  shoulders 
no.  ji6,— cLAus  BLUTER.  siuister    mourners    swathed 

OF  THE  rnoPttETs,  DIJON.  gowns,  the  hoods  of  which 

over  their  heads,  and  walking  with 
measured  steps.  This  expressive  violence  marks  the  close  of 
mediaeval  sculpture.  Before  the  period  of  a  difficult  and  nicely 
adjusted  science,  a  good  workman,  well  inspired,  yet  without  any 
subtleties  of  technique,  was  capable  of  striking  home  rudely,  and  of 
achieving  the  pathetic  with  s  vigour 
that  was  finally  to  disappear  from  art. 
The  effect  was  attained  in  spite  of — 
perhaps  indeed  to  some  extent  by 
means  ol — the  summary  execution. 

Gothic  architecture  had  killed  the 
mural  painting  dear  to  the  Roman- 
esque artists.  Il  had  virtually  sup- 
pressed wall-space;  the  figures  and 
scenes  of  Christian  iconography  had 
been  transported  to  the  windows. 
What  mural  fresco  could  have  com- 
peted with  these  pictures  (rom  which 
the  living  light  streamed  forth?  But 
glass-painting  was  subject  to  a  tech- 
nique too  special,  and  dominated  by 
restrictions  too  severe,  to  become 
more  than  an  exquisite  decoration, 
or  to  blossom  into  a  realistic  art. 
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The  theologians  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  may  have 
suggested  new  episodes  and  ingenious  symbols  to  the  glass-painters ; 
they  did  not  insist  that  the  workman  should 
imitate  living  fonns  and  natural  colours.  Thus 
we  find  that  the  figuiea  on  glass  retain  the 
emaciated  forms,  the  knotted  and  twisted  lines 
of  Romano-Byzantine  design,  long  aher  these 
had  been  discarded  in  sculpture.  It  is  not 
here  that  we  must  look  for  the  realistic  effort 
which  corresponds,  in  the  chromatic  arts,  to 
that  which  liad  revived  the  dry  bones  of 
sculpture.  In  Italy,  mural  painting,  encouraged 
rather  than  restricted  by  architecture,  awoke 
to  life  at  the  begiimine  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  work  of  Giotto.  In  the  countries 
of  Gothic  art,  it  was  the  pages  of  the  illu- 
minated manuscripts  which  prepared  the 
efflorescence  of  painting. 

Miniature  painting  had  never  ceased  to  be 
practised  by  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages;     ihe ™IikIu o'^\Jde. 
but  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  new  style  began 
to  develop,  inspired,  apparendy,  by  the  art  of  the  sculptora  and 
class-painters.     There  is  more  than  one  striking  analogy  between 
die  little  figures  of  the  Psalter  of  Saint  Louis  and  the  saints  which 

were  carved   by  contem- 

poran'  sculptors.  The 
harsh  drawing  of  an 
earlier  period  had  be- 
come suppler  and  more 
delicate,  and  the  illu- 
minators of  the  thirteenth 
century,  renouncing  the 
dryness  of  the  Benedic- 
tine miniatures,  were 
roused  to  emulation  by 
the  splendour  of  the 
Gothic  painted  windows. 
Their  pages  glow  with 
pure  colours,  reds  and 
blues,  with  no  intermix- 
ture to  break  or  deaden  them;  the  gold-leaf  against  which  the  little 
Egures  are  relieved  gleams  from  every  page,  and  as  we  turn  the 
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leave*,  it  apaikles  tike  the  painted  window  of  some 
dim  chapel.  In  seveTal  cases  the  framework  of  the 
vignettes  recalls  the  design  of  a  Gothic  window  and 
itiradiatingmuUions.  ItwailheParisian illumina- 
tors o(  the  thirteenth  century  who  first  attempted 
to  fix  this  gem-like  painting  on  parchment 

But  the  Uluminatorcouldnol  rest contentwith  the 
conventional  design  of  the  glass-painter.  Even 
in  the  Psalter  of  Saint 
Louis,  the  figures  are 
easy  and  life-Lke,  with 
a  dainty  vivacity  akin  to 
the  quality  we  find  in 
the  album  of  ViUardde 
Honnecourt,  This  ar- 
chitect of  the  middle 
Fic,  i3o,-A  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 

TDUBOTTMEDLKE  tury  draws  with  a  free 
(Mu^"d"%cs.)  P™'  ^"!*  'r*'"*  sinuous 
figures  draped  in  supple 
robes.  It  is  true  that  his  anatomy  and 
his  perspective  arc  defective;  these  are 
weaknesses  which  are  very  frequent  in  the 
plastic  art  of  mediaeval  limes.  But  he 
can  already  make  his  little  Rgures  move 
gaily;  they  have  cast  off  the  Byzantine 
ankylosis.  In  the  Psalter  of  Saint  Louis,  and  in  the  best  manu- 
scripts of  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  even  find  upon 
the  faces  the  keen  smile 
of  certain  contemporary 
sculptures.  Following  in 
the  wake  of  the  "  im- 
agiers,"  the  illuminators 
gradually  become  masters 
of  the  suggestion  of  life. 
Throughout  the  four- 
teenth century,  this  con- 
quest was  rapidly  pur- 
sued; most  of  the  minia- 
turists worked  in  Paris; 
they  were  very  various 
in  origin,   many  of  them 
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coming  from  the  Dorthem  provinces ;    but 

they  all  adopted  the  same  style  in  the  royal 

city.     Their  workshops  laid  the  foundations 

of    the   glorious  painting  of   the   fifteenth 

century.     The  evolution  is  obscure,  because 

its  manifestations  are  contained  in  numerous 

manuscripts  which  have  been  dispersed  (ar 

and  wide.     But  we  can  readily  trace  the 

progress  made.     First  of  all,  the  illuminators 

abandoned  their  decorative  convention  for 

realistic  endeavour.     Their  miniatures  are 

less  suggestive  of  painted  glass  and  more 

akin  to  life;   the  lines  lose  their  harshness, 

and    discard    the    leaden    oudine    which 

encircled  the  figures  of  coloured  windows; 

the    colours    sacrifice    something    of    their 

splendour  and  purity  in  favour  of  modelling.      '!""  *■'■'    "to  iiM 

The  gold  backgrounds  are  modified,  and      of  u  Mans.    EaHj  xVuh 

finally  disappear  altogether;    elements  of  ten  ury.) 

ndscape  are  introduced,  the  sky  and  the  ground,  blue  and  green. 

he  painter  is  about  to  study  nature. 

The  contemporaries  of  Charles  V  were  able  to  recognise  certain 
aspects  of  their  times  when  they  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  manu- 
script.    The  illuminators  were  no  longer  Benedictines  in  cells,  but 


laymen  at  large;    their  eyes 
They  lived  near  the  Porte  Si 


men  and  things. 
t-Denis,  and  led  joyous  lives,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Christine  de  Pisan. 
They  were  able  to  depict  Charles  V 
receiving  manuscripts ;  they  also 
added  familiar  scenes  and  figures  of 
the  streets  to  the  usual  iconography, 
and  mingled  contemporary  anec- 
dotes with  traditional  narrative.  If 
the  perspective  of  these  small  pic-  ■ 
tures  is  still  conventional,  it  is  at  least 
intelligible ;  the  miniaturist  has  little 

no.  Z34.— ABisTOTLE  AND  cAHPAspE.      scnse  of  coBiposition ;    but  his  dis- 
(Caihedral,  Lyons.)  connected     juxtapositions     abound 

in   delightfully  observed   episodes, 

from    which   it   is  easy  to   deduce   Parisian   life  in   the  time  of 

Charles  V.      • 
The   appearance  of  landscape   reveals  a  novel   conception  of 
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painting.  After  they  had  k- 
nouncea  their  gold  backgrounds, 
the  iiluminatorj  painted  their  little 
Bgures  upon  a  ground  of  wfl 
verdure,  and  under  a  sky  of  cloud' 
less  blue.  At  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  these  summaiy 
indications  became  richer  and 
more  precise.  Books  of  Hours 
figure  very  frequently  among  the 
manuscripts,  their  opening  pages 
consiatingof  an  illustrated  calendar 
of  the  months.  These  illustra- 
tions, which  had  long  been  tradi- 
tional, represent  the  occupations 
of  humanity,  and  more  especially 
FIG.  535.— STATL'E  OF  ANTOINETTE  wort  lu  the  Belds.  The  sculp- 
(MuKum,'Dii™'"^^Hhieniury.)  ''*"  '^^^^  content    to    show  the 

(Fkoio.  ir  Bcaur/gard.)  attitudes  of  reaper,  vintager  and 

sower.     When    the    illuminators 

had  to  set  a  landscape  behind  these  little  hg'ures,  they  had  to 

learn  to  distinguish  the  seasons  by  the  colour  of  the  sky  and  the 

appearance  of  plants.     In  the  time  ol  Charles  V  the  landscapes  of 

the  miniaturists  showed  these 

distinctions,    though   they   still 

relied  upon  certain  conven- 
tions.   The   most   famous   of 

the  manuscripts  of  this  period, 

the    "  Very   Rich    IHours    of 

the     Duke    of     Berry,"     was 

illuminated  for  this  prince  by 

three     artists     from     Limburg 

(1416).     They  enlivened  their 

landscapes   by   representations 

of   the   castles   of    the   royal 

house.  Seated  in  his  arm- 
chair,   the   old    Duke,    as   he 

turned  over  his  I~louts,  could 

travel  in  spirit  from  Poitiers  to 

Mehun-sur-YCTre.    from    Vin- 

cennes     to     the     Louvre     or 

the  Palais  de  la  Cite'.     This 
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extraordinary  work  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  ihe  France  o(  those  days : 
the  people  at  iheir  work,  the  nobles 
hunting  and  riding,  and  on  the 
heights,  dominating  the  plain  where 
the  peasant  sows  or  reaps,  wonderful 
castles  which  have  now  disappeared, 
the  last  oF  the  feudal  dwellings,  in 
which  the  grimness  of  the  old 
fortresset  was  relieved  by  Gothic 
fantasy.  These  modest  little  pic- 
tures have  an  engaging  freshness 
-which  they  owe  to  the  lightness  of 
the  medium — thin  body  colour  on 
parchment     Their  fragile  art  gives 

an  air  of  graceful  minuteness  to  the  (Ouny  Muwum.  Paris.) 

world  it  represents.     No  doubt  these 

castles,  decorated  like  shrines,  these  great  nobles,  furred  like  cats 
and  variegated  as  popinjays,  are  faithful  reproductions.  But  con- 
temporary architecture  and  sculpture  evoke  a  civilisation  very  much 
rougher. 

Illumination  was  not  the  sole  kind  of  painting  in  use  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.     Certain  artists  were  working  in  temr>era  on 


reden  panels.     They  hardly  did  n 
positions  of  the  miniaturists.     Thes 


etha 


iplily  the  httle  coi 
rs  on  a  large  scale 
lack  vigour;    certain  hap- 
pily inspired  details  show 
delicacy    of    observation ; 
but  over-softness  of  colour 
and  the  abuse  of  gold  im- 
le   the  victorious  prog- 
ess    of    Malouel,    Belle- 
hose    and     Broederlam, 
those     Netherlandish 
artists    who    worked    for 
the    Dukes   of    Burgundy 
(Figs.  242,  244). 

It  was  at   this  period, 

in  the  first  quarter  of  the 

fourteenth  century,  that  two  events  combined  to  change  the  destiny 

of  French  painting.     The  Elnglish  invasion  drove  royalty,  and  most 

of  the  industries  which  ministered  to  ils  luxury,  towards  the  South. 
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ParU  lott  its  radiatms  power 
for  a  considerable  perioa.  At  the 
same  time,  some  Northern  artists, 
the  Van  Eycks.  invented  a  new 
technique,  which  enlarged  the 
possibilities  of  painting  enoi- 
mously,  by  giving  it  a  robuster 
and  more  accurate  instnimenL 
But  whereas  this  novel  painting 
became  the  national  art  of  the 
great  Netherlandish  cities,  and 
the  natural  fiuit  of  their  urban 
civihsation,inFtanceitflourished 
CEM«AL  coup*iiii''ENT"!r  THE  N4RBONNE  Only  in  One  Of  two  pFovinccs ;  it 
ALTAK-piEi  E.  j  jjot,  liltc  scuIpturc,  an  au- 

{The  Louvre,  Parir^)  ,    ,  ^      f  i 

tochthonous  art;  for  a  long  Ume 
it  seemed  a  transplanted  product;  and  generous  amateurs,  great 
nobles,  and  wealthy  burgesses,  were  necessary  to  attract  and  retain 
painters. 

The  disasters  of  the  French  monarchy  had  not  checked  the 
Netherlandish  immigration;  but  the 
painters  of  the  Low  Countries  made 
their  way  for  the  most  part  lo  the 
court  of  Burgundy,  and  thence  to- 
wards Provence  and  Italy.  Philip 
the  Good,  Charles  the  Bold,  and  their 
ministers  had  very  great  painters  for 
their  oortraitisls ;  Jan  van  Eyck,  Rogier 
van  der  Weyden  and  others  produced 
masterpieces  for  their  Chancellor,  Rolin. 
In  these  relations  between  Flanders  and 
Burgundy,  the  Flemings  owed  nothing 
to  their  Burgundian  surroundings;  the 
court  of  Dijon  never  acclimatised  the 
Netherlandish  plant;  it  merely  gathered 
its  fruits.  The  same  may  be  true  of 
sculpture,  bul  stone  monuments  are 
more  durable  than  the  panels  of  ^ith  cENi'uKvr'f'iioii^LEUAMs. 
painters;   the  works  of  the  Carthusian  (Quny  Museum.  Pims.) 

monastery  of  Champmol,  which  are' 

still  in  dieir  original  places,  constitute  a  kind  o(  local  museum,  from 
which  the  genius  of  a  school  seems  to  radiate.     In  its  far-reaching 
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expansion.  NetherlandisK  painting 
founded  colonies  even  more  active 
than  that  of  Dijon ;  it  reached  Italy 
by  way  ol  Germany  and  France ; 
Flemisn  or  IDulch  painters  travelled 
to  Genoa,  traversing  the  EasI  of 
France  from  north  to  south.  The 
great  highway  which  served  the 
lairs  of  Champagne,  Lyons,  and 
Beaucaire,  was  an  artistic  road. 

On  this  road,  Avignon,  which 
had  lately  lost  its  Popes,  and  Aix, 
one  of  IGng  Rene's  capitals,  were 
halting-places  for  travelling  artists. 
As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
Sienese  and  Giottesque  art  had 
entered  into  France  by  Avignon. 
The    halls   of    the    papal    palace 

were  decorated  with  Italian  frescoes,     

and,     doubtless,    many    a    motive       ""■  'f,  st™«'  «"»' 

reached    Paris,    and    inspired    its         *""","'"„  ..'".T.'r'rn^ 

painters  and  miniaturists;     in   the  (c 

fanious  Narbonne  panels,  in  spite  of 

the  sharpness  of  the  Gothic  drawing,  we  recognise  the  unuoiu 

softness  of  Sienese  compositions  (Fig.  239). 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  painters  who  passed  through  Avignon 
brought  with  them  the  precise  style 
of  ihe  North.  One  of  them  is 
known  to  us,  Enguerrand  Charonlon 
of  Laon,  who  painted  a  pale  small' 
featured  Virgin,  crowned  by  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  attended 
on  either  side  by  a  multitude  of 
heavenly  Rgures  {H53).  This  ap- 
parition dominates  a  vision  of  Pro- 
vence, a  parched  landscape  with 
arid  hills  over  which  white  houses 
are  scattered  (Fig.  248).  A  mys- 
terious anonymous  masterpiece,  a 
Virgin  of  Pity,  formerly  at  Ville- 
neuve-Ies-Avignon,  translates  into 
paint  one  of  those  pathetic  groups 
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which  the  "imagiers"  used  to  carve  in 
stone  or  wood.  Here  the  breadth  and 
freedom  of  the  sculptured  forms  replace 
the  dain^  charm  o(  the  miniaturist's 
figures  (Fig.  249).  At  Aix,  King  Rene 
attracted  a  group  of  painters,  some  of 
whom  came  from  Flanders.  Nicolas 
Fioment,  although  he  was  a  native  of 
Uzcs,  successfully  adopted  the  Nether- 
landish naturalism.  In  his  picture  of  the 
Burning  Bash  fFig.  25  iV  the  precision  of 
(he  detail  and  the  splendour  of  the  colour 
reveal  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Bruges 
(1476).  He  was,  further,  an  excellent 
portraitist  of  the  good  King  Rene'  and 
of  his  wife,  Jeanne  de  Laval.  His  other 
Fic,  jj3.-p^inT^^.iT  ..F  jf^iN  authenticated  work,  a  Resurrection  of 
(Bibiioih«q<K  NsiianiJe,  Psria.)  LoxaTus,  like  several  other  anonymous 
paintings,  shows  how  Flemish  art  had 

become    acclimatised,    how    it   adopted    the    local    legends,    and 

borrowed   the  natural    features   of    Provence.     It    is   pleasant   to 

recognise  its  sunny  landscape,  and,   here  

and  there,  some  truculent  and  hirsute  head, 

some  olive  feminine  face,  enframed  in  dark 

brown     tresses.     This     artistic     province, 

which  was  destined  to  be  merged  more  and 

more  into  France,  preserved  its  personality 

for  a  long  period.     It  continued  to  send 

many  artists  to  the  Court  and  to  Paris, 

thus    demonstrating     its     vitality     in     an 

organism  in  which  the  centre  tended  increase 

ingly  to  absorb  all  energies. 

Meanwhile,   somewhat  apart  from  the 

great    highway   on    which    art   circulated 

between  Flanders  and  Italy,  monarchical 

France     gradually     recovered     from     the 

terrible  crisis  in  which  it  had  almost  suc- 
cumbed;    driven    out    of    Paris    by    the 

English    invaders,    royalty    had    installed        "the°"nn™haih)n"' 

itself    south    of   the   Uire.     Whereas    the       "aoment^of^ak  ali.i,. 

eastern  provinces,   from  the  states  of  the  (MuKum.  Dijon.) 

Duke  of  Burgundy  to  those  of  King  Rene  {Fkaie.  Nnrddn.) 
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were  open  to  k>reign  influences,  the  France  of  ihe  king  at  Bourgei 
had  contracted  towards  its  centre,  and  in  its  isolation  was  long 
sepaiated  from  those  Netherlandish  provinces,  the  artistic  life  of 
which  had  l^een  so  closely  intenningled  with  its  own.  Painting  con- 
linue<t  to  flourish ;  it  was  an  art  full  of  delicate  originality,  but  it  had  all 
the  weakness  of  convalescence ;  it  lacked  a  strong  centre  In  which  to 
take  root,  and  profound  local  traditions  in  which  to  find  guidance. 
Tours,  Bourges  and  Moulins  all  took  an  equal  part  in  the  existence 
of  this  acephalous  school;  it  is  known  as  the  School  of  the  Loire; 
and  like  the  Loire,  the  great  artistic  stream  flowed, 
indolent  and  indecisive,  in  an  over-vast  bed. 

The  Tourangeau,  Jean  Fouquet  (1415-1485), 
seems    to    have    been     the    most    distinguished 

r inter  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  VII  and  Louis  XI. 
would  be  evident  that  he  owes  very  little  to 
the  Netherlands,  if  certain  critics  had  not  insisted 
on  crediting  him  with  one  or  two  very  fine 
anonymous  portraits,  in  which  the  impeccable 
mastery  and  precision  of  Flemish  art,  or  of  an  art 
derived  therefrom,  is  clearly  manifested.  Four 
paintings  by  him  are  practically  authenticated ; 
they  immortalise  the  most  illustrious  figures  of  the 
monarchy  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century : 
Charles  Vll,  "the  very  victorious  king"  (Fig. 
258);  Jouvenel  des  Ursins,  his  counsellor  (Fig. 
257);  Etirane  Chevalier,  Treasurer  of  France,  nc.  146.— s*iki 
and  finally  a  Virgin,  which  atones  for  its  poverty  of  (Mtue^^AiigiionO 
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technique  by  its  interest  as  a  probable 
portrait  of  Agnes  Sorel.  Each  of 
these  works  shows  the  same  qualities 
and  the  same  defects.  The  painter 
saw  his  models  clearly,  and  has  char- 
aclensed  them  admirably :  the  king — 
a  poor  frail,  shivering  creature ;  Jouve- 
nel.  an  obese  and  apoplectic  burgess. 
But  though  his  eye  is  clear,  the  paint- 
er's hand  is  not  very  sure ;  the  drawing 
is  flaccid ;  the  brush  of  the  miniaturist 
is  more  successful  with  figures  in 
which  vagueness  becomes  grace.  He 
illuminated  a  Book  of  Hours  (or 
Elienne  Chevalier,  and  a  History  of 
the  Jews  by  Josephus,  on  which  he 
"*•  has  lavished  deUcate  impressions  of 
his  country  and  of  his  time.  The 
lightness  of  the  technique,  the 
limpidity  o(  the  colour,  are  in  perfect 
1  aspects  of  Touraine,  the  soft  curves  of 
the  blue  hills  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  and  make  a 
background  for  the  little  figures  in  front.  The  rivet  runs  lazily 
through  its  meadows,  the  sky  is  a  light  azure,  luminous  and  trans- 
parent. Sometimes  a  town  with  its  ramparts,  or  a  casUe,  white 
and  new,  rises  above  the  river.  It  is  easy  also  to  recognise 
certain  famous  Parisian  buildings,  Notre  Dame,  the  Sainte  Chapelle, 
Vincennes,    the    Bastille. 


harmony  with  the  n 


the  gallows  at  Monlfati 
con.  Scenes  in  sacred 
history  are  enacted  by  the 
contemporaries  of  Charles 
VII  and  Louis  XI; 
sometimes  we  see  the 
heavy  men-at-arms  who 
expelled  the  English 
marching  through  the 
courtly  throng,  well-to-do 
citizens  discussing  their 
aflairs,  or  gossips  ch ailing 
round  a  newly  delivered 
woman.       It     is     worth 
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while  to  linger  over  these 
Unciscapes  and  their  little 
figures.  It  is  not  oflen 
that  French  pain  lets  show 
us  their  native  land  and 
its  peasants  with  such  sin- 
.cerity  (Figs.  252. 253). 
Nevertheless,  French 
art  was  ahoul  to  accept 
the  motives  of  an  alien 
art.  Fouquet  went  to 
Italy,  and  brought  back 

with    him    drawings    of  ER™"viu^ENEuvE^Lts-'Avi'oMOK. 

arabesques  and  pilasters,  (The  Louvre.  Paris.) 

a  whole  system  of  oma- 

mentation  in  the  style  of  Michelozzo,  which  he  used  with  more 
zeal  than  discretion.  The  spectacle  of  this  Tourangeau,  of  the 
middle  of  the  (ifteenlh  century,  sacri- 
ficing the  fantasies  of  flamboyant  Gothic 
for  ihe  more  methodical  and  less  capri- 
decoration  of  Italy,  is  a  significant 
This  assimilative  facility  is  found 


(The Louvre,  Paris.)  rist  Jean 

Bou  r  - 
dichon.  The  Book  of  Hours  of  Anne 
of  Brittany  (Figs.  260.  261 ;  1508). 
shows  a  sustained  sweetness  not  with- 
out insipidity.  The  painter  hardly  looks 
at  the  living  world  around  him;  his 
brush  delights  in  vague  forms  and  soft 
colours.  Another  agreeable  artist  has 
left  some  charming  paintings,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Moulins.  Like  Bourdichon,  this 
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(c™. 


n,  ChantiHy,) 


"Master  o(  Moulins"  (Figs.  256, 
259.  262.  263,  264)  was  primarily 
ihe  devout  portraitist  o{  the  Blessed 
Virgin  ((480  to  1500);  he 
paitiled  her  pale  and  delicate,  and 
sometiiiies  placed  on  her  head  the 
white  coif  of  the  Berrichonne  women. 
Even  when  he  shows  her  in  the 
splendour  of  her  heavenly  court,  she 
still  preserves  the  ingenuous  air  ot 
a  pretty  peasant  girl.  The  great 
nobles  and  high-bom  ladies  of 
France  have  not  yet  the  aristocratic 
appearance  which  the  Renaissance 
was  presently  to  give  them.  The 
type*  o(  the  district  are  as  recog- 
nisable in  their  faces  as  are  in  the 
landscapes  the  soft  and  verdant  un- 
dulations of  the  Burgundian  soil. 
But  this  attractive  art  lacks  vigour; 

we  feel  that  it  would  be  easily  influenced.     Its  finest  quality  is  a 

delicate  sensibility,  a  natural  elegance  which  corrects  the  native 

clumsiness  of  the  northern  figures,  without,  however,  giving  them 

the  sup>erb  attitudes  of  Italian  art,  or     

its  learnedly  contrived  mise-en-xene. 

At  this  date  French  art  gave  itself 

up    to    an    ideal    of    elegance 

and  beauty,  and  seemed,  like  the  art 

of  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  attune 

itself    to    that   of    llaly.     Memling 

and   Gerard   David   allowed    their 

Flemish  realism  to  be  softened  by 

the  breath  from  the  South,  and  in 

Jean    Bourdichon's    miniatures    we 

seem    every    instant     to    recognise 

some  figure  of    a  Virgin  or  Saint 

Sebastian    from     Umbria.     The 

harsh  accent  of  Gothic  art  is  mel- 
lowed   by   a   new    harmonv.     No 

centre    could    have    been    Better 

adapted    to    reconcile    the    disso- 
nances between  the  Germanic  north 
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and  the  Latin  south.  The  strongest 
antipathies  couM  not  resist  the  cor- 
dial eclecticism  of  the  hospitality  of 
Touraine.  All  that  the  French 
aristocracy  needed  in  order  to  wor- 
ship the  beauty  that  had  been  in 
the  making  for  a  century  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps  was  to 
know  it 

But  we  should  be  mving  a  very 
inadequate  idea  ot  this  expiring 
Gothic  art.  if  we  should  depict  it  as 
entirely  feudal,  executing  woiks  of 
sculpture  and  painting  only  to  adorn 
tombs,  to  commemorate  the  piety  of 
donors,  or  to  delight  the  cultivated 
taste  of  wealthy  patrons.     In  addi- 


the  pictures  with 
donors,  are  works 
of  official  piety. 
The  artless  Vir- 
gins of  Pity  to 
be  found  in  many 
village  churches, 
and  some  few 
paintinBs  coarsely 
rrescoea  on  old 
walls,  bear  a  closer 
relation  to  com- 
mon humanity.  If 
these  popular 
works    had    hern 


BOURCES.    iPhela.  Neurdcin.) 

tion  to  the  statuary  of 
the  rich,  their  brilliant  and 
difficult  painting,  there 
was  also  in  the  fifteenth 
century  a  popular  art  less 
easy  to  know,  but  which 
expresses  the  soul  of  the 
age  with  a  direct  and 
often  brutal  sincerity. 
The   sculpture  of   tombs, 


if  Moulins.)    (_Phiilii.  NtvritHi.) 


,  Coogic 
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belter  preserved,  we  should  have  a  clearer  insighl  into  the  soul  of 
that  period.  There  is  one  motive  in  particular  which  seems  to 
have  been  dear  to  the  humanity  of  the  time,  and  to  have  expressed 
its  deepest  preoccupations;  this  was  the  Dance  of  Death,  hving 
beings  conducted  to  the  grave  by  grinning  skeletons.     It  appeared 


first,   no  doubt,   in   Paris,  in    1424, 
Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  and  tht 
France;    we  find  scattered  traces  ot  it  n 


the 


:hamel-house  of   the 
id  throughout 


> w  at  kS 
tany,  where  tti 
dteletons  are  sh 
menting  monks 
Chaise-Dieu 
figures  outlined 

against  a  backgri 


iboUing 
vn  tor- 
at  La 
where 
1  black 
ilhouette 
.do( 


ichre(Fig.  255):  b 
the  cloister  of  the  Aitre 


ou    (Rouen).' 
;   of   Death  is 


this  Dan 

carved   in  wood   and  is 

slowly  crumbling  away. 
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From   the  mo- 

birlh,  engraving 
laid  hold  of 
ihis  molive; 
it  propagated 
.mong  Ihe 
people  that  ser- 
mon on  death, 
which,  no 
doubt,  har- 
monised with 
the  pre-occupa- 
tion,  of  the 
fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Men 
had  suffered 
both  from  civil 
war  and  foreign 


;  poor. 


T^    Z,Z!T->  invasion;    in      (Biblio,l,i<,ue  N.lion^.,  Paris.) 

pillage,  famine 
and  pestilence,  death  was  ever  present,  and  the  thought  thai  all, 
from  the  beggar  to  the  King,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Pope  were 
equal  before  it,  gave  a  kind  of  vindictive  satisfaction  to  the 
A  sort  of  burlesque  and  sinister 
frenzy  accordingly  informs  all  these 
poor  httle  puppets ;  the  dance  is 
attuned  to  the  crash  of  drums  and 
the  rattle  of  skeletons.  Painters 
were  not  alone  in  their  expres- 
sion of  this  horrible  gaiety  at  the 
exploits  of  death.  The  aspects  of 
putrefaction,  described  with  such 
crudity  by  Villon,  were  depicted 
with  strange  insistence  by  sculptors 
in  their  stone  corpses.  But  the 
time  was  at  hand  when  all  these 
rude  works  were  to  disappear  before 
a  more  cultured  art.  The  sinister 
phantoms  of  the  night  were  to  vanish 
intheradiantlight  of  the  Renaissance. 
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How  indeed  should  Gothic  art 
have  niTvivcd,  when  the  very  con- 
ditioot  of  Gothic  uaftsmanship  dis- 
appeared with  the  Middle  Ages? 
Even  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
arts  were  no  longer  designed,  as 
(ormeriy,  lo  satisfy  collective  needs. 
ThCT  emanated  from  more  strongly 
marked  individualities,  and  were 
addressed  to  special  personages; 
amateurs  and  artists  began  to  recog- 
nise and  to  seek  each  other.  Even 
in  architecture,  the  l^avura  additions 
made  to  the  great  cathedrals  in  the 
Flamboyant  period  have  the  character 
o(  purely  personal  fantasies,  decora- 
tive caprices  designed  by  an  inge- 
nious architect  to  gratify  a  donor. 
They  show  no  trace  of  that  common 
thought  and  that  mechanical  necessity  which  were  formerly  com- 
bined for  the  erection  of  cathedrals.  The  sculpture  of  the  period 
demanded  greater  dexterity  and  a  more  refined  training.  Tlie 
"imagier"  of  the  thirteenth  century  carved  figures  which,  though 
beautiful,  were  simphfied  and  sum- 
mary, proper,  in  (act,  lo  an  idealistic 
age  and  a  monumental  art.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  craftsmen  of  the 
second  rank  were  capable  of  produ- 
cing very  tine  statues,  just  as  unculti- 
vated voices  were  able  to  take  their 
part  excellently  in  plain-song  choirs. 
But  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
plastic  art  had  become  more  realistic, 
and  figures  mote  individual ;  sculptors 
and  painters  wished  to  produce 
portraits.  For  this  difficult  art, 
dexterous  craftsmen  were  required, 
and  a  scientific  techniaue.  Certain 
skilful  artists  emerged  from  the 
anonymous  crowd  of  popular  "  im- 
agiers";  their  fame  spread  abroad, 
and  great  nobles  sent  for  them  from 
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bliolhcque  Nalionale.  Fr.  MS.  4. 


afai.    The  same  thing  happened  in 

paioting.     Mosaic  and  painted  glass 

were  complex  and  elaborate  crafts, 

but  they  were,  after  all,  mechanical; 

even   fresco    had    been    reduced    lo 

such  a  simplicity  of  process  that,  in 

the  Romanesque  period,  artists  of  no 

particular    genius    could    practise    it 

successfully.     And  now,  miniaturists 

and  painters  of  altar-piecea  begin  lo 

attempt  a  task  so  difHcult  that  the 

goal  is  never  reached :  to  copy  nature 

and   reproduce   the   aspects  of  life. 

The  traditions  of  the  workshop  no 

longer    suffice   for    art.     Very    soon 

originality    will    he    required,    and 

artists  will  be  esteemed  in  proportion 

as  they  shall  have  lejected  the  tra- 
ditions which,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, were  held  to  constitute  the  whole  of  art.     A  new  passion,  the 

love  of  beautiful  forms  and  beautiful  colours,  lakes  the  place  of 

religious  sentiment  as  this  gradually  dies  down.     The  arts  slowly 

change  their  raaon  d'etre. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  mediaeval  soul,  that  rich  store-house  of 
ind  wonder  of  Christian 
art  all  but  expired 
in  the  chilly  atmos- 
phere. Artlessness  is 
not  lo  be  preserved  in 
mature  age;  if  it  is  pro- 
longed, it  becomes  intel- 
lectual debility.  The  day 
came  when  art  had  to 
lut  away  the  caressing 
arms  of  childish  speech, 
and  resolutely  accept  the 
severe  expression  of 
aduh  reason.  The  im- 
agination of  arlisls  turned 
more    and    more    to    the 

antique  mythology,  on  which  religion  had  no  longer  any  hold.     Art 

and  Christianity  nevertheless  came  together  again  from  time  to  time, 
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and  fheir  divorce  was  never  complete.  But  henceforth  ihey  treated 
each  other  gravely,  without  the  familiar  ease  of  the  days  when  they 
led  a  common  life.  These  stately  personages  no  longer  remembered 
that  they  had  played  together  as  children. 
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PART  II 
CLASSICAL   ART 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  TRANSITION   FROM  THE  GOTHIC  STYLE 
TO  CLASSICAL  ART 

r*e  Troin/iraMHM  ^  Mtdlmil  5kIAi,  anj  (Af  ZJa^n  o/  CI<a.-laJ  MH.—IU  Italian  unj 
Aiilhur  Orliln.^  Thr  Claulcal  Bcotlullan  In  roch  Provlna.—  TlK  Manarcl^ln  Touiainc, 
Ihc  Inftutna  of  Rouahu—AithllecbiTc:  Iht  Saccamile  TranafonnaHani  e}  Fortmta  Mo 
SpBrtInf  Lodgia  anJ  Claiilvil  PiiliKO.^ Relllloai  Archllichii.  -Scul/aun  of  Ihc  Tia- 
dlllonJ  Sink  anJ  SbHoary  In  Ihc  Italian  Manner— Tin  Tamti  al  Sclnt-Drnh:  Jtat 
C«iton,  md  Ctnatin  Pllon— PalnUag .■  TU  llollani  al  FonMndkaa.—  Tlic  Airfrofl- 
Palnlm:  The  Chucli.~How  Fizncli  Art.  fram  Golhlc  and  ChniBai.  htcame  Clmiici^ 
and  Pagan. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  XI,  anil  the  recovery  from  the  Enghsh 
wars,  a  new  energy  began  to  stir  in  every  province,  and  for  more 
than  a  half  century  there  was  an  artistic  production  as  proliiic  as  it 
is  difRcutl  to  deRne.  Two  styles  and  two  ages  intermingled,  until 
such  time  as  the  new  overcame  the  old  and  took  its  place.  At  the 
accession  of  Charles  VIII,  French  art  was  still  mediaeval  and 
Gothic ;  in  ihe  time  of  Henry  II,  it  had  become  classical,  and  was  to 
remain  so.  These  two  slyles,  ihe  one  upheld  by  a  long  tradition, 
the  other  by  the  charm  of  novelty,  both  benelited  by  the  revival  of 
national  energy,  and  Gothic  art  was  never  more  exuberant  than 
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longer  flourished  alone  on  French  wil. 
ive ;  il  was  permeated  by  ihe  spirit  and 


at  the  moment  when  it  nc 

But  the  new  arl  was  exclu 

(he  severity    of    system; 

it  aimed  logically  at  ncc- 

euaiy  consequences,  and 

rejected  all  compromise; 

Gothic  art    tesisted    less 

stoutly,    and    was    soon 

eliminated.        Architects 

began  by  admitting  a  few 

pilasters,  and    ended  by 

building  classical  temples. 
Il  will  be  sufhcienl  to 

juxtapose  the    names  of 

Louis  Xi  and  Francis  1, 

and  the  dvilisalions  they  ''"■■■  '?'^-i"*jj-"'  dai.boibe 

evoke,  to  suggest  ihe  im-  a.     mr  an. 

portance    of    the    moral 

revolution  which  French  Society,  or  at  least  the  monarchical  world, 

the  heart  of  that  Society,   had  undergone.     The  France  of  the 

thirteenth  century,  that  of  the  bishops  and  burgesses,  had  given 

to  Christian  Europe  Gothic  art,  the  art  of  the  Church  and  the 

G)mmunes.     Gothic  art,  bom  in  the  lle-de- France,  had  spread 

more  especially  throughout  northern  Europe.     Il  was  absolutely 

the  creation  of  the  Christian  society  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Classical 
art  was  the  continuation, 
or  the  resumption  of  an- 
tique art,  firstly  on  Italian 
soil,  whence  il  had  never 
entirely  disappeared,  and 
then  in  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  where 
it  appeared  for  the  first 
time. 

Gothic  art  was  so 
natural  a  consequence  of 
medieval  society,  that  it 
had  ceased  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  France 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Architects  had  invented  the  cathedral  to  receive  the  dense  popula- 

liom  of  the  great  communes;    but  the  active  and  ardent  faith  of 
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thcK  populations  was  a  necessary  factor  in  iu  execution,  and  cathe- 
drals the  building  o[  which  had  been  interrupted  waited  in  vain 
[or  completion.  Modem 
churches,  less  immense  b 
plan,  no  longer  demanded 
the  ingenious  and  complex 
construction  of  the  ogivai 
crossing,  and  archilecls 
found  leu  lofty  vaults 
without  flying  buttresses 
more  economical.  In 
monarchical  France,  the 
idal  fortresses  were 
irrevocably  condemned. 
Even  in  the  representative 
aria,  the  men  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  had  a 
jystem  of  images  by  which 
they  expressed  their  emotions;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  this 
iconography  no  longer  corresponded  to  the  collective  sentiment. 
The  secular  mind  had  outgrown  the  system  of  scholastic  symbols 
and  the  imagery  of  the  Golden  Legend;  even  to  believers,  certab 
traditional  motives  began  to  seem  somewhat  childish ;  the  men  of 
'  '     "  r-Rcformation  were  almost 

at  one  in  their  rejection  or 
amendment  of  these. 

For  some  considerable 
time  past,  sculptors  and 
painters    had     been    do 

I  longer  exclusively  at  the 

service  of  their  religion. 
They  were  attracted  by 
living  forms,  they  vrere 
less  absorbed  in  theChri)- 
lian  drama,  and  more  in- 
tent on  the  beauty  of 
_  human  expression.     The 

especially    those    of 

Florence,  had  preceded  them  on  this  path ;  they  were  at  the  root  of 

that  classicism  which  was  about  to  revivify  French  art.     After  the 

idealism  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Florentines,  like  other  artists. 
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had  at  (ml  piactised  a  direct  and 

bmlal  realism ;  but  in  the  course  of 

ihe    fifteenth     century     (hey     had 

apphed  themselves  to  the  study  of 

the  human  [onn  with  such  passion 

and  method  that  they  had  taiken  up 

the   thread   oE    antique    art     The 

Gothic  artisU.  men  of  the  north, 

Frenchmen,  Flemings  or  Germans, 

contemplating     Florentine     figures, 

realised  how  uncertain,  timid  and 

incomplete  their  own  plastic  science 

still  was.     French  art,  like  all  the 

others,    had    to    graduate    in    its 

humanities  at  the  school  of  Florence. 

Like    the    others    again,     it    lost 

something  of  its  originalily  in  the 

process.     Florentine     art,     indeed, 

reached  its  goal  in  a  universal  ideal 

which  it  recognised  in  the  works  of  antiquity;  it  was  therefore  able 

to  take  up  the  Grteco-Roman  tradition,  and,  followinz  in  its  wake, 

French  artists  gradually  discovered  antiquity  beyond  Italy.     The 

French  intellect  in  its  turn  was  to  adapt  to  its  own  uses  that  classic 

language  which  had  been  already  refined  by  the  Greek  and  the 

Rorentine  intellect. 

The  Renaissance,  or  in  other 
words  the  penetration  of  Italian 
methods  into  northern  art,  was  a 
European,  and  not  merely  a  French 
phenomenon.  Its  manifestations  are 
to  he  traced  not  only  in  the  royal 
domain,  but  in  every  pari  of 
France,  and  are  as  clearly  seen  in 
the  provinces,  as  yet  but  loosely 
attached  to  the  monarchy,  as  in  the 
nwnarchical  centre.  The  agents  of 
ihis  classicism  were  the  travelling 
artists  so  numerous  at  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Italians  in- 
vited to  France  by  private  patrons, 

hy  cities,    and    by    the   king,    the  ^,5  j,6.-ch*teaii  de  bloib. 

Frenchmen     and     Flemings     who  '^"w  ''"'s  ent«*nce.' 
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itumed  from  Italy  with  poillolios  full  of  drawings.  Antl  thus  it 
inw  about  ttiat  claiucal  forms  made  tlieir  appearance  more  or  less 
everywhere  during  the  lirsl  thirty 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Churches,  tombs  and  town-Houses 
were  tratufonned  even  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XII ;  mythological  figures 
in  the  Italian  mamier  took  tlieir 
places  in  all  the  traditional  arts  of 
France,  in  tapestries,  in  illuminated 
manuscripts,  in  the  painted  glass  of 
Pinaigrier,  as  in  the  enamels  of 
Le'onard  Limosin  and  the  Peni- 
cauds.  It  was  the  Italian  pottery 
which  put  Bernard  Palissy  on  the 
track  of  a  new  technique.  Classic 
decoration  was  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular  art  of  each  province.  Local 
tradition  in  every  district  attaches  a 
"°'f«Viici3""sTAi>cA»:'^'"'^  famous  name  to  this  diffuse  evolu- 

tion: Hugues  Sambin  at  Dijon, 
Philibert  Delorme  at  Lyons,  Ligier-Richier  in  Lorraine,  Dominique 
Florentin  in  Champagne,  Jacques  Marchand  at  Orleans,  Michel 
Colombe  in  Touraine,  Pierre  Sohier  at  Caen,  Jean  Goujon  at 
.  Nicholas  Bache- 


:,  Leonard 

loges.  Ber- 

n  Sainton  ge. 

e  know  not 


her  at  Toul 

Limosin  at  Li 
nard  Pal 
JeanCoi 

Toulouse,  the  capital 
of  Romanesque  art  and  a 
centre  where  Gothic  art 
had  been  but  coldly  re- 
ceived, was  better  dis- 
posed towards  the  Re- 
naissance style,  in  which 
it  recognised  the  classical 
and  Latin  spirit.  Nicholas 
Bachelier  placed  columns 
of  stone  and  marble  upon 
d'Assezat    they    are 


n 


the  Toulousian  bricks;    at  the  HAle) 
iperposed,    and    form,    together    with    the 
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entablatures  and  openings  o(  ihe  facade,  a  very  ilcilful  arrangement 
by  which  the  dismal  heaviness  of  the  brick  structure  is  relieved 
(Fig.  293).  On  several 
private  houses  the  Co- 
nnlhian  order  bears  a  rich 
decoration  of  aculptured 
marble.  One  of  the 
lateral  doors  o(  Saint 
Semini  and  the  door  of 
the  Dalbade  are  among 
the  most  charming  adapta- 
tions of  the  Italian  style  in 

The  great  Eastern 
region,  aa  yet  but'  feebly  "'■■  j-o— chateai;  ue  chaubobd. 

welded  to  the  centre,  that  '^'«*'-  «™-"™"  «.«.«»..«.) 

ancient  I-otharingia  trav- 

ersed  by  the  artisaiu  of  the  north  on  the  way  to  Italy,  was  also 
to  be  permeated  by  the  classical  spirit.  Lyons  was  the  city  of 
great  lair^  a  metropolis  of  French  commerce;  since  the  time  of 
Louis  XII,  it  was  the  centre  whence  the  king  watched  the  affairs  of  ' 
Italy.  Aix,  where  King  Rene's  Flemings  had  worked,  readily 
accepted  the  Italian  forms ;  on  the  doors  of  his  cathedral,  Gothic 
ornament  is  superposed  on  the  Italian  arabesques.  Avignon  still 
received  the  artists  of  the  north,  but  they  now  worked  in  the  Italian 
manner.     In  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  there  was  a  great 

dearth  of  painters  in  the 

kingdom,  a  Champenois, 
Simon  of  Chalons,  estab- 
lished in  Provence,  in- 
troduced figures  copied 
from  Michelangelo  and 
Raphael  in  his  religious 
compositions  with  some 
skill  (Fig.  363). 

When  she  lost  her 
Dukes,  Burgundy  also 
lost    her    artistic    person- 
«G.  ,8o.-CH,T«u  XE  s,.NT-cER«,r™.             gH^ .    (,„,  [jijon  Still  en- 
joyed its  admirable  situa- 
tion on  the  highway  to  Italy.     This  city  also  had  its  Renaissance, 
mailtcd  by  a  robust  exuberance  of  style  and  a  certain  heaviness. 
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It  dncla  expieMion  lo  the  (acades  o(  certain  mansions,  and  in  that  ol 

the  Church  at  Saint  Michel,  as  also  in  the  himiture  carved  hy 
Hugues  Sambin  (Fig. 
309).  Franche-Comte, 
rich  in  black  marbles  and 
in  alabaster  which  was 
used  by  the  Dijon  sculp- 
tors, had  lived  in  artistic 
dependence  upon  Bur- 
gundy. The  great  nobles 
had  caused  splendid  mau- 
soleums to  be  erected  [or 
themselves.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  these  tombs 
HI.,  !gi,— rH.iTEii  DE  oHENONCEAu.  lost  thcir  Gotliic  chatacter. 

(PMa.  Nturdfix.)  and    even    their   religious 

significance;  pilasters  and 

arabesques  replaced  pointed  arches  and  pinnacles,  and  pagan  figures 

were  associated  with  Christian  personages. 

At  Brou,  a  church  was  built  to  shelter  tombs,  rich  monuments 

in    which    the    Renaissance    style    mingles   with    Flamboyant  art. 

Commissioned  by  an  Austrian  princess,  the  grand-daughter  of  the 

Dukes  of  Burgundy,  betrothed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  King  c^ 

France,  afterwards   married   to  the   King  of  Spain,  and  soon  a 

widow,  and  executed  by  a  bevy  of  artists  and  workmen,  among  whom 

were  Germans,  Flemings,  Picards  and  Italians,  this  exuberant  work 

combines  the  style  of  two 

ages,  the  Gothic  and  the 

Classical,  and  reveals  the 

cosmopolitanism  of  a 

provinceas  yet  imperfectly 

attached  to  its  pswerful 

neighbours  (Figs.  305. 

306,  307). 

Champenois  art,  on  the 

other  hand,  shows  a  very 

clearly  defined  character, 

above    all    in    sculpture. 

From  this  period  date  a       ^'"^  'S^-.-chateai.  d'isse.    (/•»«/<.,  jv«irrf«w.) 

number  of  Calvaries,  of 

sepulchres,   and  of  single  figures  of  saints,   with  faces   generally 

refined,  and  somewhat  contorted,  in  the  manner  of  the  Flemish 
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painlers;    ihey  i 
those   round,    sir 


;  pcrfeclly  dislinci  from  ihe  Tourangeau  type, 
ith  (aces  characlerislic  of  Fouquet's  worthies. 
Troves  has  preserved  a 
touching  St.  Martin,  with 
a  line  austere  [ace ;  the 
careful  servant  exorcises 
the  town  with  a  gesture 
of  dramatic  simpUcity  (Fig. 
321).  A  Visitation  snows 
us  two  housewives  m 
Sunday  dress  (Fig.  322) 
coming  from  mass ;  the 
(olds  of  iheir  gowns,  the 
embroidery  of  the  stuffs, 
the  ribbons,  the  jewels, 
ihe  long  plaits,  and  even 
the  bunch  of  keys,  make 
up  an  accumulation  of  details  thai  please  the  eye,  although  the 
colour  is  no  longer  there  to  complete  the  effect;  there  is  no  trace 
here  of  that  generalising  modelling  which  Italian  masters  and 
antique  works  were  soon  to  leach.  This  southern  province. 
Champagne,  wimessed  the  efHorescence  of  a  picturesque  statuary 
akin  to  that  of  the  Flemings  and  Germans;  wood  and  stone  were 
elaborately  worked  and  afterwards  illuminated  with  brilliant  colours. 
This  art  was  dear  to  a  luxurious  society,  and  at  Troyes,  as  at 
Nurembuig,  sculptors  trifled  with  the  accessories  of  costume, 
about    1540    "      ■  ■ 


b,  A.  Si 


sleher  et  O.  Dcci 


Florentin     bi 
Ital; 


[Jominique 
)ught     from 


But 


treating  marble;  the  chisel 
of  sculptors  was  thence- 
forth applied  to  the 
modelling  of  supple  bodies 
and  light  draperies. 

In  Lorraine  the  Duke; 
had  tombs  erected  for 
tliemselves  in  the  Italian 
>tylc:  Charles  IV  built  a 
memorial  chapel  imitated  pja.  184.— ihe  ovai.  cqvh  at  funt.hneblf.au. 
from  that  of  the  Medici. 

A  few  masterpieces  were  evolved  from  the  soul  of  the  people.     In 

the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  arose  an  artist,  Ligier-Richier, 
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who  showed  himself  capable  ol  adapting  Italian  fonns  to  Christian 
sentiment.  A  large  number  of  religious  sculptures  are  ascribed  to 
him,  (or  the  most  part  in 
marble.  The  tomb  of 
Saint  Mihiel  is  by  an 
artist  who  has  preserved 
the  powerful  emotion  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  but 
who  knows  how  to 
balance  a  composition  in 
the  classical  manner,  and 
to  give  elegance  or  violence 
to  his  altitudes.  The 
Magdalen  bends  to  kiss 
_  the  Saviour's  feet  with  a 

FlCaSJ.      HOKSKBHIIEBIAIRUSE  Al  rOM.\IN£BI,EAl.      jj^j^yj    SUDplenCSS,     an    itt- 

clination  of  the  neck  which 
reveals  a  technical  mastery  that  verges  on  mannerism.  At  Bar-Ie- 
Due  there  is  a  skeleton  due  to  this  same  art,  which  elevates  the 
ancient  motives  by  the  elegance  and  nobility  of  the  new  style. 
The  skeleton,  on  which  some  fragments  of  flesh  are  still  hanging,  is 
medisval  in  its  inspiration ;  but  it  was  carved  by  a  learned  anato- 
mist, who  has  given  this  figure  of  a  Gothic  charnel-house  the  noble 
attitude  of  an  antique  orator  (Figs.  331-333J. 

Like  all   the  provinces  in  which   the  I-lamboyant  Style  had 
flourished,  Normandy,  with  its  two  capitals,  acclaimed  the  new  art. 
Scarcely  had   the   Palais 
de  Justice  and   the  Tour 
de  Beune  been  completed, 

began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance   on    facades   and 
tombs.    The  ChSieau  de 
Gaillon.  built  for  the 
Cardinal  d'Amboise  in 
the    lime   of    Louis   XII. 
combines  all  sorts  of  novel 
amenities  with  the  pictur- 
esque   arrangement    of   a 
fifteenth   century  chateau. 
Two  magnificent  tombs  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Rouen  Cathedral 
seem  to  have  fixed  two  moments  of  this  artistic  leformation.     The 
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first,  that  of  Georges  d'Amboise  (Fig.  341),  has  a  rich 
of  arabesques  and  pjlaslers,  a  flotiated  decoration  in  the  manner  oi 
Michelozzo,  such  as  the  men  of  the  early  Renaissance  were  in  the 
habit  of  applying  to  Gothic  buildings.  The  tomb  of  the  Marquis 
de  Breze  (Fig.  346),  a  slightly  later  work  with  its  portico  of 
ccJumns  surmounted  by  Caryatides,  is  a  monument  in  the  classical 
manner,  in  spite  of  its  equestrian  statue  and  its  realistic  recumbent 
figure.  At  Ca«i,  Piere  Sohier  (Fig.  304)  was  the  author  of  an 
exquisite  combination  in  which  exuberant  forms  borrowed  from 
Italian  motives  replace  the  restless  lines  of  the  Flamboyant  Style. 

At  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Brittany  had 
shown  a  great  artistic  vi- 
ta)ity;pa  ri  shioners  crowned 
their  churches  with  airy 
spires,  nobles  and  citi- 
zens built  solid  fortresses. 
After  the  sixteenthnientury, 
at  the  period  when  France 
abandoned  medisvalforms 
of  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture, iBrittany  held  aloof 
from  the  common  move- 
ment.    The  peninsula 


highways,  by  means  (rf 
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remained  isolated,  lying  as  it  did  outside  the  great  international 
change  between  Italy  and 
the  North  was  carried  on. 
destined    first   to    trans- 
[orni,  and  then  to  suppress 
Gothic  architecture. 
Thenceforth,    Breton    art 
was    behind    French    an 
as  a  whole ;   ita  Calvaries 
continued   to  be   rude    in 
execution;  its  "imagiers" 
talked  a  patois,  and  were 
ignorant    of    the    learned 
language  which  all  Europe 
had  borrowed  from  Italy. 
Among  these  Breton  Cat- 
varies,   the  most   ancient, 
dates   from    the    sixteenth    century.     At    the 
period,  the  Plougaslel  Calvary  preserved  the 
ides,  the  costumes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a 
i.     There  is  nothing  in  this  naivete,  touching  as  it 
>  regret  thai  French  art  had  accepted  the  Italian 

discipline  and  antique  culture  (Figs.  326,  327,  329). 

When  we  come  to  Touraine,  we  touch  the  veiy  heart  of  national 

existence;    here  it  was  that  the  blood  of  the  decrepit  monarchy, 

impoverished  by  war  and 

anarchy,   had  once  more 

begun  to  pulse  vigorously ; 

here  it  was  that  Uie  kings 

of    France    had    fled    for 

sanctuary,      before      they 

look    to    sojourn  in  B    here 

for  pleasure;    and  here  it 

was  that  the  destinies  of 

French  art  were  decided, 

in     the    strongly    united 

France  of  Francis  I  and 

Henry  II.  ^,^,  ^^_    _^^^^^  ^^  ^,,^.  ^-^^__  ^,^^,^,^ 

Among   the   causes  paris. 

which  favoured  classicism, 

we  must  reckon  the  influence  of  a  monarchy  under  the  omnipotent 

Francis  I.     Since  art  had  become  independent  of  religion,  il  had 
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often    accepted    service    under    a    king. 

The  lung  knew  that  one  sure  means  of 

immottality  was  to  associate  himself  with 

the  work  of    artists,   and   to   attach    his 

name  to  imperishahle  works.     Many  an 

Italian  Maecenas  had   set   the  example. 

Fr.nci.    I,    Loui.    XIV    and    N.poleon 

successively  engaged  this  force  in  their 

service,    and    concentrated    the    artistic 

energies   of    France    lor    their   own    ag- 
grandisement.    The  civilisation  of  towns 

and    o(    ancient   communes   was    slowly 

eUaced  day  by  day  in  the  general  life ;  it 

was    dominated    by    the    moie    brilliant 

centre  ol  the  court.     This  centralisation 

naturally  tended  to  favour  classicism  at 

the  expense  of  those  provincial  traditions 

and  local  arts  which  were  so  flourishing  i>i>a>. 

at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages;    the 

somewhat  abstract  generality  of  its  principles  made  it  acceptable 

everywhere,  and  its  very  universality  demonstrated  the  unity  of  the 

kingdom. 

"       '  ■'     ^  to  Milan,  Florence,  and  Rome  during 

the  wars  of  Charles  VIII,  Louis 
XII  and  Francis  I  was  merely  an 
incidental  cause  in  an  inevitable 
evolution.  Even  had  these  wars 
never  taken  place,  French  art  would 
have  passed  from  the  Gothic  to  the 
classic  phase;  for  no  country  in 
Eur<^.  neither  Spain,  nor  Flanders, 
nor  Germany,  was  able  to  preserve 
its  originality  in  face  of  the  seduc- 
tions of  Italy.  But  in  a  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  country  like  France, 
the  periodical  descent  of  its  king 
and  its  nobles  into  Italy  naturally 
hastened  the  adoption  of  ultra- 
montane fashions  by  imposing  them 
t  the  very  heart  of  French  iSe,  the 
i  purely  Gothic.     But  in   1495, 


1  he  entry  of  the  French 


hiss< 


of  the  king.     Louia  XI  i 

n,  Charles  VIII,  wrote  from  Naples,  saying  how  he  had  been 
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dazzled  by  the  beauty  and  richness 
of  the  paintings;  he  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  to  bring  back 
Italian  artists  lo  decoiate  Amboise. 
Some  years  later  Louis  XIl  declared 
to  the  Florentines  thai  he  wrat 
anxious  to  employ  "Master  Leonard, 
their  painter."  It  was,  howeva, 
only  Francis  I  who  succeeded  in 
attracting  the  great  Florentine.  The 
kins's  companions,  visiting  the 
galleries  of  the  palaces,  and  the 
gardens  of  the  villas,  marvelled  at 
the  luxury  and  the  smiling  charm 
which  "the  fair  speech  of  Master 
Alain  CharUer,  the  subtlety  of 
Master  lean  de  Meung,  and  the 
hand  of  Fouquet  would  be  power- 
paint."    For  this  Gothic  feudality. 


t  forth,  describe  c.     _  . 

'ilisation  was  a  new  thing,  fashioned  by  masters  in  tfie  art 


less  to 
such  a 
of  enjoyment. 

Fouquet.  however,  had  been  in  Italy  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  had  admired  Michelozzo's  ornamental 
style,  and  on  his  return  had  decorated  the  background  of  his  portraits 
with  simulated  pilasters  and  sculp- 
tural arabesques.  His  contempo- 
raries, Bourdichon  and  olher  minia- 
turists, began  lo  replace  the  Gothic 
churches  they  had  hilherlo  depicted 
by  Italian  palaces,  and  occasionally 
even  produced  compositions  or 
figures  imitating  Florentine  or  Um- 
brian  paintings.  Decorative  elements 
are,  indeed,  very  easily  borrowed, 
and  the  same  pictures  are  under- 
stood and  admired  without  difficulty 
in  very  different  countries.  On 
the  other  hand,  architecture  and 
religious  sculpture,  which  arc  bound 
up  with  deeply  rooted  habits  and 
customs,  are  not  to  be  modified 
instantaneously;  a  new  system  of 
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decoration  will  not  luffice  to  transform  them.  Italian  architects  and 
sculptors,  when  they  look  pari  in  gical  artistic  enterprises  in 
France,  were  obliged  to  adapt 
themselves  to  local  customt;  they 
threw  a  veil  o(  Italian  decoration 
over  tombs  and  chdteaax,  monu- 
I  menls  constituted  in  the  image 
of  French  lile  by  very  ancient 
usages.  Pictures,  on  the  contrary, 
were    a    court    luxury,  and    Italian 

Eainters  such  as  Andrea  Solario, 
eonardo  da  Vinci,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  and  later,  the  whole 
school  ol  Fontainebleau,  were 
able  to  work  in  the  heart  o( 
France  without  modifying  any  of 
ihei 


■  ■■  hab- 
its. The  field  of  action  lay  open  to 
painters. 

The  fortresses,  which  look  so 
while  and  deUcate  in  the  Gothic 
miniatures,  seemed  very  dismal 
dwellings  in  the  tranquillised  king- 
dom of  the  sixteenth  century;  their 
solid  walls  enclosed  narrow  and 
sombre  existences.  During  the 
peace,  which  lasted  from  ihe  reign 
of  Louis  XI  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
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religious  wars,  archilectuie,  loo,  w& 
able  to  ditarm,  and  lo  lay  aside  it 
heavy  cuirass.  The  casdes  wcK 
dirown  open  to  ihe  light  of  day 
die  dwelling  emerged  from  the  en 
compassing  walls;  it  was  erected  ii 
the  midst  ot  gardens,  or  in  a  park 
trees,  tounlains  and  flowers  con 
tributed  lo  the  attraction  of  the  dwell 
^,  and  in  the  walls  which  fonnerl) 
presented  a  solid  surface,  large 
windows  were  made  to  open  upor 
the  smiling  surroundings.  From 
their  windows  and  terraces,  the 
lobles  loved  to  contemplate  tht 
wide  plains  of  the  Loire  or  the  Cher. 
Fic.  low-— HOTEL  DE  viLLE,  AURAS.  Jt  wBS  thc  art  of  buildlng  whict 
expressed  most  fully  the  joyou 
expansion  and  the  graceful  fancy  of  the  monarchy  and  aristocrac 
ol  France.  A  like  enthusiasm  inspired  all  ranks.  The  kint- 
the  great  nobles,  and  high  functionaries  spent  the  greater  pari 
of  their  revenues  on  the  construction  of 
exquisite  chateaux.  Humbler  persons 
ruined  themselves  by  building,  and 
Phiiibert  Delorme  speaks  of  the  distrust 
felt  by  expectant  heirs  for  architects. 
The  least  enterprising  were  eager  to 
transform  their  old  manor-houses  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  taste  of  the  day;  they 
gutted  their  ancient  towers  lo  pierce  them 
with  windows;  they  added  a  modem 
block  ol  buildings  to  a  Gothic  or  Roman- 
esque keep.  The  new  style  tended  to 
regularity  and  symmetry.  But  the 
necessity  of  preserving  majestic  and  im- 
posing fragments  forced  architects  lo 
display  a  certain  ingenuity.  They  de- 
vised unexpected  aspects;  they  were 
entertained  by  the  unforeseen  combina- 
tions produced  by  the  feudal  architec- 
ture of  castles  intermingled  with  the  urbi 
a  little  later,  with  classic  facades 
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, ,  Lhiw  XI  to  Charles  IX.  the  num- 

Vi  ber  of  French  chateaux  is  consider- 

V  able,  and  iheir  variety  is  such  that 

1.;  il  is  impossible  to  classify  them  in 

f.  accordance  wilh  a  clearly  defined 

-   type,  such  as  ihal  of  the  Florentine 

,  palace,  or  the  Roman  villa. 

Nevertheless,   in   the   variety  of 

.,'  combinations,  certain  elements  re- 

•_'■  appear  persistently.     The  Renais- 

,-:  sance  chateau  in  its  earlier  mani- 
ifeslation   was    only   the    feudal 

i;  castle  transformed.     It  retained  the 

,:  great  lowers,  the  curtains  with  their 

ir.  battlements  and  machicolations,  and  '"^  ^''■^utu'por™."'*'"*'^ 

f  occasionally,  the  moat  in  which  the 

[basement  of  the  building  was  submerged.     Each  of  these  organs 

:  (vas  preserved  (or  the  beauty  discovered  in  il  now  that  it  was  no 
7nger  useful.  The  chateau,  havine  descended  into  the  plain,  cast 
^e  reflection  of  its  battlements  and  machicolations  into  the  slow 

ii  waters  of  a  river,  and  these  martial  symbols  became  an  amuse- 

1 ,__ ment  for  the  eye. 

ir^  ,.  The   main    block   of    an    urban 

lansion,  with  targe  square  windows 
nd  a  lofty  roof  loaded  with  dormer 
windows  and  chimneya.was  attached 


to  the 

design,  we 
out  at  the  a 
Later,  antiquf 
pearance,  \ 


,    of    i 


towers.     The 

irbeiled 

igles  of  the  building. 

decora  don  made  its  ap- 

.ih  its  columns,  pilasters 

and   pediments;   the  Greek  orders 

enframed  doors  and  windows,  and 

soon     the    somewhat    geometrical 

regularity  of  these  motives  imposed 

on  facades  a  symmetry  unknown  to 

=.  -DOO»WAV  O,  THE  P.CA.  ^^     '^'^'^'^     "^SW- 

^"'  ■""'*  PAwcE^^NABCY^"*  "^"^^  The    transformation    in    French 

architecture  began  before  the  pene- 
tration of  Italian  influences.     The  last  castles  built  in  the  lime  of 
Louis  XI  are  sliU  defiant  of  aspect.     At  Chaumont  (Fig.  272)  the 
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arrangement  of  the  buildinff  as  a  strictly 
eticloswl  fortrcM  was  one  day  to  appear 
very  dismal,  and  one  of  the  four  blocks 
of  buildings  which  enclosed  the  quadri' 
lateral  was  pulled  down  to  open  out  a 
prospect  over  the  valley  of  me  Loire. 
At  Us»^  fFig,  282)  again,  a  large 
breach  had  to  be  made  lo  give  light 
and  air  lo  the  chateau.  Its  inhabitants 
no  longer  sought  safely  behind  a  screen 
of  solia  walls;  its  offices,  its  terraces, 
its  courts  and  approaches  were  spread 
out  freely  around  iL  Even  structures 
which  retained  iheir  formidable  feature; 
were  surrounded  by  gardens ;  behind 
the  great  tower  and  Ihe  grey  masonry 
HG.  J03.— NOT»E  DAME  (jf   LaHgeais   flowers   bloomed   in    gay 

"^MARBt^C^Aw'.'^Nntfrf^,')"      parterres.     Architecture    allowed    itself 
lo  be  disarmed  at  last,  and  associated 
itself  with  the  peac^ul  charm  of  nature. 

TTie  king  set  the  example  in  this  transformation.  To  judge  from 
the  fragmenU  of  it  that  still  exist,  the  famous  castle  of  Plessis-les- 
Tours,  where  Louis  XI  died,  was  no  austere  prison,  but  a  mansion 
of  red  brick  and  white  stone  in  a  charming  valley  enclosed  by 
sofllv  swelling  hills.  Charles  VII 
died  when  he  was  superintending 
the  transformalioiu  he  liad  under- 
taken at  Amboise.  The  Chapel  of 
St.  Hubert  (Figs.  336.  338),  and  die 


facade  towards  the  Loire  bi 
him  were  still  purely  Gothi 
flamboyant,    and     appear 
more  delicately  elaborate  fr 
juxtaposition    with 


for 

ichly 

the 

their 

feudal 


masonry  (Fig.  271).  Louis  XII,  the 
son  of  Charles  d'Orleans,  the  captive 
poet,  was  bom  in  a  fortress  at  Blois, 
which  Froissart  described  as  "fair, 
strong  and  sturdy,  and  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom"  (Figs.  276, 
277).  When  he  became  king  of 
France,  he  did  not  desert  the 
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landscapes  ol  his  childhood.  He 
began  the  reconstruction  of  the 
old  caitle,  and  raised  a  graceful 
block  of  buildings  of  brick  and 
stone,  crowned  by  a  high  roof 
vilh  Gothic  dormer  windows. 
Francis  1  was,  as  said  Du  Cerceau, 
"marvellously  addicted  to  build- 
ing." This  architectural  king 
was.  indeed,  the  creator  of  Cham- 
bord,  Madrid,  Saint-Germain, 
La  Muetle,  Viiler«-CoHerets, 
Blois,  Fontainebleau,  and  Pierre 
Lescot's  Louvre.  In  each  of 
these  buildings,  we  can  trace  the 
progress  of  classic  decoration. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
..^  ^  ,  „  .„^  .....  „.  century,  only  a  few  motives  are 
irvtroduced;  but  very  soon  one  of  the  latent  principles  of  classicism, 
regularily,  is  imposed  upon  the  fajades  and  plans  of  modem  build- 
ings. Nevertheless,  even  when  this  royal  architecture  seems  an 
imitation  of  Italian  palaces,  it  dilfers  from  these,  because  it  answers 
to  different  requirements.  The  Italian  villa  was  a  place  of  rest 
arranged  primarily  with  a  view  to  the  delight  of  the  eye;  it  is 
placed  on  a  picturesque 
site,  which  is  agreeably 
contemplated  from  a 
belvedere.  In  times  of 
peace,  the  chief  amuse- 
ment of  the  king  of  France 
was  the  hunting  of  slag  oi 
wild  boar.  Thus  nearly 
all  the  royal  dialeaux 
adjoin  a  vast  forest; 
many  of  them  were 
originally  hunting  lodges; 
the  images  of  St.  Hubert 
found  in  some  of  them, 
at  Amhoise  and  Pau,  for  instance,  were  not  without  their  special 
significance;  such  a  statue  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  in 
any  of  the  royal  houses.  In  the  pictures  and  tapestries  in  which 
they  are  reprctented,  the  king,  his  court  and  his  pack  of  hounds 
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on  the  roof.  Italian  ornament  hi 
the  French  manner ;  there  is  an 
dormer  windows  and  lanterns, 
series  of  the  chateaux  deplctet 
of  Berry,  At  Sainl-Gennain 
architecture,  a  terrace,  from  v 
his  forest,  and  follow  the  wir 
substituted  for  the  customary 
of  construction  is  French;  this 
sustain  the  arches  of 
which  it  was  necessary 
to  encase  the  building 
with  buttresses;  arcades 
and  galleries  in  the  Italian 
manner  are  applied  to  this 
Gothic  skeleton,  but  they 
do  not  mask  it. 

Following  in  the  royal 
footsteps,  the  rich  men 
of  the  kingdom  re-built 
their  dwellings.  Two  of 
the  most  graceful  chateaux 
of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Azay-le-Rideau  and 


nearly  always  figure  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

The  open  staircase  (Fig.  277) 

in  Francis  I's  wing  in  the  Castle 

of    Blois    is    a    Gothic    structure 

with  Italian  decorations;    loggias 

conceal  the  curtain  of  the  ancient 

fortress,  and  give  the  facade    an 

aspect  o(  magnificence  which  also 

characterises  the  Chateau  de 

Madrid.     At  ChamUrd   (Fig. 

279)   feudal   towers    flank    a 

symmetrical  building;  this  regular 

quadrilateral  is  obviously  not  the 

work  of   a   mediaeval    architect, 

but  the  chateau  has  retained  one 

very    Gothic    characteristic,    the 

accumulation  of  all  the  decoration 

IS  been  borrowed,  to  be  arranged  in 

elaborate  architecture  of  chimneys, 

which  recalls  the  delightful  acces- 

1  by  the  illuminators  of  the  Duke 

^Fiff.  280),  a  feature  of  southern 

mien  the  king  could  contemplate 

idings  of  the  nom  from  afar,  was 

roof     But  even    here,    the    mode 

terrace  rests  on  an  ogival  roof,  to 


,    ,o8.-BO 
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Chenonccaux  (Figs.  278,  28r),  were  begun  about  1518-1520  for 

financiers.    They  are  among  the  most  charming  of  French  buildings, 

and   they  make    but   the    shghtest 

decorative  concessions  to  the  Itahan 

fashion.     Their  very  original  charm 

lies  entirely  in  the  degance  of  their 

outline,  their  happy  proportions,  and 

the  picturesque  arrangement  of  their 

turrets,  windows  and  dormers. 

Fontainebleau,  the  most  famous 
of  the  royal  houses,  is  far  from 
being  one  of  the  happiest  achieve- 
ments of  this  period  of  ingenious 
architecture.  But  Francis  1,  "who 
caused  it  to  be  built,  took  mar- 
vellous pleasure  therein,  so  that  he 
sojourned  there  for  the  most  part, 
and  enriched  it  with  all  sorts  of  „q,  309.— church  or  baint  uichel, 
commodities,  with   galleries,  halls,  ■")'*■    (''*<*'-  -<■  JUiti.i 

chambers,  bath-rooms,  and  other  ad- 
juncts, the  whole  embellished  with  all  kinds  of  histories,  both 
painted  and  in  relief,  done  b^  the  most  renowned  masters  the  king 
could  collect  in  France,  and  in  Italy,  from  whence  he  alio  obtained 
some  tine  antique  pieces.  And  in  short  all  that  the  king  could 
find  that  was  excellent,  was  for 
his  Fontainebleau."  Hence  this 
chateau,  the  general  conception  of 
which  is  rather  poor,  contains  a 
number  of  very  choice  motives, 
not  always  in  very  doge  relation 
to  the  main  body  of  die  building : 
these  include  porticoes,  staircases, 
sculptures,  and  above  all,  a  mar- 
vellous internal  decoration,  which 
is  its  great  original  feature  (Figs. 
285-288). 

By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  architects  had  almost 
abandoned  all  recollection  of 
feudal  buildings.  They  seem 
thenceforth  to  nave  ignored  the 
tunets,  the  dormer  windows,  the 
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machicoUtionf,  the  batllcmeaits. 
which  gave  such  graceful  adom- 
mcDt  to  the  fini  dtaltaax  of  the 
century.  The  general  anangement 
wai  no  longer  goveraed  by  the 
accidenu  of  the  Mie;  the  structure 
developed  its  symmetrical  membera 
on  an  even  smface;  architectonic 
beauty  became  less  and  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  charm  of  details, 
f  and  the  picturesque  unexpectedness 

of  their  disposal;  il  inhered  rather 
in  the  art  of  the  proportions,  and 
the  unity  of  the  whole.  The  chateau 
was  iw  longer  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  urban  hotel.  Four  blocks 
'"■  '"■"Jt'u^^iT^^ii^'  "'"'"'  of  buildings,  one  of  which,  smaller 
than    the    rest,    formed    a    gallery 

gave  a  rectangular  quadrilateral.     To  ornament  the  flat  fasadcs. 

architccli  applied  the  principles  of  Roman  construction  as  they 

were  begmnmg  lo  know  them  from  Vitruvius,  from  antique  ruins. 

and  from  Italian  buildings:    these  consisted  in  arranging  on  the 

facade,  in  such  a  manner  at  lo  enframe  the  windows,  columns  or 

pilasters   supporting   entablatures   or 

pediments;    in  superposing  as  many. 

orders  as  there  were  storeys  in  the 

building;  (he  Tuscan  or  [joric  order 

for  the  ground-floor,  the  Ionic  order 

for   the  first   storey,   and   composite 

columns     or     Caryatides     for     the 

second.     Between    the    columns,    if 

space    permitted,    niches   were   hol- 
lowed for  the  reception  of  statues.. 

This     general     ornamentation     was 

repeated    indefinitely    all    along    a 

facade ;    the  monotony  was  relieved 

only   by  projecting   pavilions,    with 

higher    roofs.     Thenceforth,    archi- 
tecture was  reduced  to  drawing,  and 

a   knowledge  of  proportions.     The 

decorative      elements      of      French    '"- J "-"t^'^^E^r  the  cathedral 

palaces  admitted   of   little  change,       (/■»«».  Uohmm  BiMngMt) 
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the  distinction  between  one  building  and 
another,  and  even  between  one  period  and 
-another,  was  very  ilighl.  II  we  omit  the 
internal  arrangements,  the  history  of  French 
architecture  could  be  Eollowed  almost  com- 
pletely  in  the  [ashion  ol  disposing  colonnades 
on  a  facade.  Nevertheless,  limited  to 
these  methods,  it  created  varied  styles  and 
forms  that  were  always  pure;  in  proportion 
as  it  restricted  decorative  invention,  the  art 
of  building  owed  more  to  measurement  and 
calculation. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
three  men  were  brilliant  exponents  of  this 
architecture,  which  had  already  become 
the  classic  French  stvle.  These  were 
Pierre  Lescot,  Jean  Bullant,  and  Philiberl 
Delorme.  Pierre  Lescot  was  commissioned 
by  Francis  I  to  rebuild  the  Louvre.  He 
>alacc,  and  built  the  south-west  comer  ol  the 
Joclu  of  buildings  which  were  to  serve  at 
__iodeIs  to  manj'  architects;  they  were  the  nucleus  of  that  new 
Louvre,  the  building  of  which  went  on  for  three  centuries.  All 
those  who  successively 
added  a  pavilion,  a  gal- 
lery, or  a  facade  were 
dominated  more  or  less  by 
Pierre  Lescot's  concep- 
tions. "  This  surlace  of 
masonry  is  so  rich  in 
columns,  friezes,  archi- 
traves and  all  sorts  of 
architecture,  and  of  such 
excellent  symmetry  and 
beauty,  that  its  equal  is 
not  to  be  found  in  all 
Europe  "    (Androuet    du  "•>  in-— '"•'"-» 'n-f  of  saint  etienne 

Cerceau).     Those  whr 
continual  it  would  occa- 
sionally strive   to   be  richer  or  more   majestic;    bul   thai   initial 
Louvre  in  which  the  genius  of  Lescol  and  of  Goujon  met.  re- 
mains the  most  brilliant  and  one  of  the  most  graceful  inspirations 
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o(  the  Renaissance  (Fig. 
289). 

Jean   Bullant  showed 
even  greater  submissive- 
ness  to  antique  forms,  and 
was  the  first  lo  make  use 
ol  the  "colossal  order"; 
at  Ecouen,  instead  of  re- 
ducing the  colonnade  to 
the  dimensions  of  the 
stoteys,  he  enlarged  it  to 
the  scale  of  the  fasade; 
and  instead  of  superposins 
small  columns,  he  erected 
lofty  columns  which  rise 
from   the  soil   lo    the    summit.     Philibert  I>lorme  was  also   an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  antiquity;   he  had  studied  its  treatises  and 
measured  its  monuments.    In  the  Chateau  d'Anct,  the  Tuileries,  and 
Fontainebleau,  he  not  only  derived  certain  ingenious  decorative 
forms  from  antique  ruins,  but  actually  re-captured  that  harmony  of 
proportion  which  was  the  soul  of  Greek  architecture.     Yet   his 
conceptions  are  not  merely  (hose  of  a  designer;  they  are  essentially 
those  of  a  constructor ;   in  his  book  on  architecture,  if  he  is  muck 
pre-occupied  with  the  meas- 
urements   of    columns    and 
entablatures,  he  loves  to  ex- 
ercise his  skill  on  the  diifi- 
cullies  of  masonry,  on  spiral 
vaults  and  double  winding 
staircases;  he  does  not  neglect 
comfort,  and  is  concerned  to 
build  chimneys  thai  will  not 
smoke.     His  vigorous  intelli- 
gence   was    able    to    master 
the    two    artistic    eras,    the 
Middle  Ages  and  Antiquity, 
and     to    select    freely    and 
without    idolatry    from    the 
traditions     ot     the     French 
master-masons  and  the  works 
of  Vitruvius.     He  sought  to       Hit-HeLcuioiiBc. 
adapt,  not  to  imitate.     He  is     nakies  catbedul. 
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to   be  reckoned   among  those 

France,  who  were  ihencelorth 
to  complain  of  being  saaiBced 
to  foreign  fashions.  He  even 
prided  himself  on  having  created 
a  French  order  by  erecting 
ringed  columns  here  and  there 
to  hide  the  joins  in  the  drums. 
The  cathedral  also  sub- 
mitted to  the  classic  influence. 
Throughout  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  churches  still  pre- 
served their  traditional  consti- 
tution: vaults  on  intersecting 
arches  supported  on  pillars 
and  re-inforced  by  flying 
buttresses.  But  this  Gothic 
skeleton  was  overlaid  on  every  t.iHu... 

side  with  an  Italian  decoration. 
There  is  no  kind  of  resemblance  between  the  antique  temple 
the  French  church,  and  yet  a  gradual  transition  from  one  tt 
other  of  these  diverse  archi- 
tectures was  effected.  Unlike 
classic  ait,  the  Gothic  style 
is  very  adaptable,  and  will 
accept  an  eclectic  decoration. 
The  Greek  temple  was  a  fixed 
and  complete  organism, 
in  which  nothing  could  be 
changed.  It  continued  immu- 
table throughout  antiquity,  and 
in  (he  second  manifestation  it 
enjoyed  among  the  modems. 
The  Gothic  cathedral,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  organism  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  transforma- 
tion, one  which  readily  received 
all  kinds  of  architectonic  grafts. 
In  the  time  ol  Louis  XI 
and  Louis  XII,  ingenious 
artisb,  constructors  rather  than 
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decoralors,  trietl  the  faihionable  ornaments  of  the  day  on  its  vast 
sides.     In  time,  they  intcnningled  ItaUan  arabesques  and  the  (anlaues 

, of   the  Flamboyant  Style;    then  ihe 

ornamental  grammar  of  the  ancients 
was  accepted  in  its  entirety,  for  nothing 
prevented  architects  from  designing  ' 
antique  pilasters  upon  buttresses,  or 
carving  Coiinthian  capitals  to  support 
the  arches  of  a  vault.  In  those  parts 
of  the  church  o{  Saint  Pierre  at  Caen 
which  were  built  after  1 520  by  Pierre 
Sohier  (Fig.  304),  we  find  this  com- 
bination of  the  Flamboyant  Style  and 
ItaUan  decoration.  The  pinnacles  of 
the  apse  are  in  the  form  of  curved 
vases,  with  convolutions  and  sculp- 
tured arabesques  which  destroy  the 
I  soaring  lightness  of  the  Gothic  lines. 
In  the  interior,  crockets  and  consoles 
rHtBCH'orw^NT'iElut^T'i'ovEs  ^aiig  On  thc  ribs  of  the  vaults  like 
some  heavy  vegetation.  But  in  the 
over-rich  decoration,  there  is  a  latent  principle  of  regularity  and 
symmetry  which  was  subsequently  to  simplify  this  exuberant  style. 
A  little  later,  Pierre  Lemercier,  in  building  Saint  Eustache  in 
Paris  (Fig.  3  1 0),  remained  a  mediaeval  architect ;  but  limbs  of  this 
Gothic  body,  th 
pillars         "     '  " 

classic  manner.  Th( 
teenlh  century  built  (ew 
churches  ;  it  showed 
little  originality  in  this 
work,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  following  century 
that  the  innovations  passed 
from  the  decorations  to 
the  skeleton  of  the  build- 
ing itself.  The  literary  nu.  jjj.— s4ist  i;h>bc:£  cilling  the  dbacon. 
language  of  France  un-  (Z"^ZT^) 

derwent  a   lute   transfor- 
mation ;   to  imitate  Latin  more  closely,  French  writers  loaded  their 
orthography  with  etymological  letters,  and  their  vocabulary  with 
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l>orrowed  words;    but  a  more  profound  aasimilalion  was  required 
to  win  the  logical  regularity  of  classic  syntax. 

Sculpture  was  too  closely  associated  with  the  religious  life  (or  any 
abrupt  interruption  of  its  normal 
evolution.  In  every  comer  of 
Prance.  Italian  art  found  sculptors 
who  were  working  at  tombs  for 
great  nobles,  or  carving  the  tradi- 
tional figures  of  saints  for  the  people. 
In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
there  were  certain  motives  which 
made  a  sptecial  appeal  to  Christian 
sensibilities :  the  groups  which  illus- 
trate the  last  moments  of  Jesus,  the 
Crucifixion,  the  Virgin  of  Pity :  the 
stricken  Mother  weeping  over  the 
corpse  upon  her  lap,  a  sombre  tete- 
a-tete  which  sums  up  all  the  sorrow 
of  the  Passion.  The  Entombment 
was  further  a  tragic  spectacle 
'which  gave  rich  opportunities  to  ri<;i,xr'ot'THE'"sE"iiLcmii:"  at 
the  artist ;  a  corpse,  the  sumptuous  solesues. 

costumes  of  Nicodemus  and  Joseph 

of  Arimath^a,  the  attitudes  and  the  mournful  face*  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Holy  Women,  These  groups  appear  in  many  churches, 
some  among  them  of  the  most 
modest  kind;  very  often  they 
were  executed  by  country  crafts- 
men, who  carved  the  stone 
rather  heavily,  without  any  pre- 
tensions lo  elegance  or  correct- 
ness. Rarely  admirable  for  their 
skill,  these  works  are  always 
touchincin  the  pity  that  animates 
them.  The  naive  and  sorrowful 
figures  are  grouped  solicitously 
round  the  dead,  whose  body  is 
dimly  seen  in  the  background  of 
a  tow  chapel,  dark  as  a  tomb. 
The  most  famous  of  these 
"Sepulchres"  are  that  at  Solesmes  (Fig.  325)  and  thai  by  Ligier- 
Richier  at  Saint-Mihiel  (Fig.  331),  The  Solesmes  Ejitombment 
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dates,  no  doubl,  from  the  close  of  the 
litleenth  century,  and  shows  more 
than  one  pilaster  in  theltalian  manner. 
But  these  borrowings  are  applied, 
not  assimilated;  the  artist  has 
juxtaposed  ihera  boldly  with  the 
Flamboyant  ornament.  The  figures, 
on  the  other  hand,  reveal  no  traces 
of  an  alien  art.  This  entombment 
is  a  tranquil  scene;  a  certain 
placidity,  a  kind  of  expressive  im- 
potence, becomes  an  advantage  to 
the  artist,  and  gives  a  peaceful 
majesty  to  the  drama.  Italian  art  is 
prone  to  emphasise  gesture  till  it 
verges  on  paroxysm.  Here,  on  the 
Tia.  336.— THE  cALVABv  AT  PLEVBEM.  contrary,  we  have  neither  violence 
nor  grimace;  the  holy  women  are 
not  convulsed  by  moral  suffering,  and  the  weight  of  the  corpse 
has  not  evoked  attitudes  of  painful  effort  in  me  bearers.  The 
robust  figures  of  Solesmes  are  akin  to  the  minute  personages  Fouquet 
painted  so  agreeably,  if  a  little  languidly.  The  finest  of  them,  that 
of  the  Magdalen,  recalls  one  of  the  peasant  girls  transformed 
by  that  artist  into  saints.  She  is  weeping  quietly,  somewhat  apart 
from  the  rest,  like  a  discreet  servant. 
This  art,  lacking  aspirations  tow- 
ards truth  and  beauty,  is  yet  full  of 
a  sweet  serenity. 

One  name  dominates  the  art  of 
Touraine  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century:  Michel  Colombe  was 
of  a  country  and  of  a  period  which 
eagerly  collected  all  the  motives  of 
Italian  decoration  and  inserted  them 
even  in  Gothic  monuments.  But  he 
continued  to  chisel  his  figures  in  the 
French  manner,  that  of  an  artist  who 
was  not  concerned  to  elaborate  his 
modelling,  and  did  not  trouble  him- 
self about  anatomical  subtleties. 
The  5(.  George  killing  the  Dragon, 
which  he  carved  with  great  care 
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for  the  Chateau  de  Gaillon  (Fig.  323). 
lacks  elasticity  and  fire.  The  marble 
demands  more  nervous  Eorms  than  those 
of  this  ligid  luiiffht  on  his  heavy  charger. 
In  the  tomb  of  Francis  II  of  Brittany 
at  Nantes,  the  general  architecture  re- 
mains that  of  the  Middle  Ages:  a 
sarcophagus  with  sculptured  sides  sup- 
porting t^vo  recumbent  figures  with 
clasped  hands.  But  at  the  first  glance 
we  feel  that  we  are  no  longer  in  the 
Gothic  age;  the  panels  are  overlaid 
with  the  branching  ornament  of  the 
Flamboyant  Style;  the  pilasters  are 
decorated  with  delicate  Italian  bas- 
*^''cHUB™'o"sMNi"DE!j'r'^^'  rclids  I  the  ornamentation,  although  still 
{pkom.  Milustmettt.)  rich,  is  so  far  chastened  as  to  permit  a 

precision  of  lines  and  planes  which  is 
already  classical.  The  mourners  (p/euranb)  subsist  merely  in  the 
shape  of  little  ornamental  figures;  they  have  made  way  f6r  apostles. 
But  above  all,  the  four  great  allegorical  statues  at  the  angles.  Justice, 
Strength,  Temperance,  and  Prudence,  proclaim  their  remoteness 
from  the  medieval  iconography.  The  princes  and  kings  for  whom 
tombs  were  to  be  erected  thenceforih  would  prefer  radiant  di 

suggesting  ideas  of  glory,  to 

the  hideous  insistence  on 
Death,  characteristic  of  the 
Gothic  tomb.  A  little  later, 
they  caused  the  sides  of  their 
sarcophagi  to  be  carved  with 
representations  of  their  ex- 
ploits, and  with  trophies  of 
victory.  But  all  this  was 
more  than  a  change  of  style 
in  architecture  and  sculpture. 
A  pagan  joyousness  took  the 
place  of  the  melancholy  of 

Christian  sentiment    Michel      no.  399.— ficubes  cif  afostles  r•^  plf.ybeh. 
Colombe's  cardinal   virtues 

were  not  as  yet  wholly  classical  in  type  and  costume ;  but  they  were 
DO  longer  mcdiccval.     Their  vigorous  elegance,  the  tranquil  majesty 
of  their  attitudes,  heralds  a  world  in  which  the  figures  disdain 
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and    are    content    with 


.    (Phabi.  Miaisrmem.) 


expreation, 

Michel  Colombe  is  not  a  very  clearly 
defined  figure  in  art-hislory;  but  the 
anonymous  works  which,  in  iheir  quest 
for  patemily,  naturally  group  themselves 
about  him,  add  considerable  substance  to 
this  shadowy  personality.  Throughout 
Touraine  there  were  sculptors  who 
carved  in  stone  or  marble  beaulihJ 
Virgins,  at  once  elegant  and  artless,  cabn 
and  healthy,  and  free  from  vulgar  real- 
ism, in  earlier  iigureg  of  this  type,  a 
violent  movement  of  the  hip  had  pro- 
duced a  tumultuous  disorder  in  the 
draperies.  This  disappears;  the  figure 
ia  drawn  up,  and  the  robe  falls  about  it 
in  quiel  folds.  These  statues  are  charac 
terised,  not  by  the  sovereign  majesty  of  the  Virgin  Queens  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  by  the  somewhat  rustic  elegance  dear  to 
Jean  Bourdichon  and  the  Master  of  Moulins.  The  violent 
'imagiers"  are  now  modelling  gentle  feminine  laces.  The  Virgin 
of  Ecouen,  and  still  more,  the  Virgin  of  Olivet  (Fig.  316)  are 
among  the  most  seductive  figures  of  French  statuary.  Here 
nervous  energy  and  will-power  were  not  demanded ;  the  artist  gave 
himself  up  to  a  novel  pleasure,  the  delight  of  creating  and  content' 
plating  a  charming  form.  The  men  wlio  loved  these  works  were 
as  yel  unacquainted  with 
Italian  beauty,  but  they 
were  fully  prepared  to 
receive  and  welcome  il. 
They  were  beginning  to 
essay  the  refinements  of 
the  Italian  craftsmen. 
Florentine  art  was  about 
to  teach  them  to  endue 
the  whole  body  in  its  sup- 
pleness of  attimdes  and 
draperies,  with  that  purity 
of  line  ihey  had  already 
achieved  in  the  feahires 
ol    the    face.     Had    she 
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been  1»m  a  few  years  later,  the 
Virgin  of  Olivet  would  have  been, 
not  more  graceful,  but  leu  homely  in 
her  elegance,  and  her  drapeiies 
would  have  been  more  delicate  in 
texture. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
mleenth  century,  Jean  Perreal  be- 
came the  overseer  of  the  tomb  of 
Francis  I,  Dulce  of  Biiltany.  he  chose 
marbles  at  Genoa,  had  uiem  trans- 
ported at  great  expense  to  Lyons,  „c.  jjj— hcitbe of  ^  child, 
and  carted  from  Lyons  to  Roanne;  ,"°'"'"^*'p''", 
thence  they  followed  the  course  of  '  '"'  *"'' 
the  Loire  to  Nantes,  where  thev  were  carved  by  Michel  Colombe 
and  his  pupils.  It  was  not  only  a  new  material  which  was  then 
brought  into  France.  The  beautiful  marble,  destined  lo  become 
more  and  more  the  medium  of  the  sculptor,  exacted  a  delicacy  of 
execution  impossible  with  the  »lonc  of  the  old  "imagiers";  its 
close  and  tender  grain,  its  whiteness,  its  polished  surface  necessitated 
suppler  and  more  precise  modelling.  The 
ornamental  vocabulary  was  the  first  thing  lo 
be  transformed.  The  interlaced  ribs  and 
serrated  foliage  of  the  Flamboyant  Style 
disappeared  from  an  architecture  of  regular 
lines.  Flat  pilasters  and  entablatures  were 
decorated  with  candelabra,  arabesques,  and 
garlands  in  low  relief;  a  decoration  sub- 
ordinated like  an  embroidery  to  the  plane  of 
the  surface  and  its  framework.  The  Italian 
workers  in  marble,  who  had  come  to  France 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII,  inter- 
mingled their  ornamental  style  with  that  of 
monuments,  the  figures  of  which  remained 
purely  Gothic.  But  very  soon  these  figures 
themselves  began  lo  cast  aside  their  pecu- 
liarities of  costume  and  physiognomy,  general' 
ising.  idealising,  and  tending  towards  that 
type  of  beauty  which  Florentine  discipline 
and  the  stud/  of  the  antique  had  recently  re- 
vealed. It  was  then  only  thai  French  art  was 
penetrated  to  its  depths  by  the  classic  spirit. 
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Around  royal  or  princely 
sarcophagi  arose  beautiful  alle- 
gorical Rgures  clad  in  those  con- 
ventional draperies  known  at 
antique,  which  reveal  the  form 
o(  the  body.  The  recumbent 
figure  was  no  lonser  encased  in 
rigid  armour ;  ne  wore  the 
cuirass  of  the  Roman  pattern, 
outlining  ihe  breast,  the  abdomen 
and  the  thighs.  Very  often  he 
rose  on  the  funeral  slab,  and 
rested  on  his  elbow  after  the 
manner  of  an  antique  rivet-god, 
Hc  jM-siBPEK  fb™  AKERi'LLEs,       or    luielt    bcfore    a    fald-stool. 

IN  IHECLL.NVMLSELII,  PARIS.  j^^     j^^^     ^^^     ^^jj      ^     portrait, 

but  the  figure  was  thai  oi  an  impersonal  hero. 

The  monuments  al  Saint  Denis  demonstrate  this  transformation 
of  sculpture  very  clearly.  In  order  to  pass  from  the  Gothic  world 
to  that  of  the  Renaissance,  we  must  make  a  pilgrimage  through  this 
Wav  of  Tombs.  The  evolution  of  form  corresponds  to  a  moral 
evolution.  The  sculptors  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  hxed  in::ages  of 
death  in  these  recumbent 
kines,  and  the  royal  insignia 
added  little  to  the  miserable 

grestige  of  (he  stone  corpses. 
ut  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  king  is  not  even  repre- 
sented in  the  rigidity  of 
death;  he  is  seen  kneeling 
upon  a  beautiful  sculptured 
structure,  surrounded  by  tine 
allegorical  figures;  for  the 
sinister  "pleurants"  no  .longer 
attend  Louis  Xll,  Francis  1 
and  Henry  II.  The  tomb 
of  Francis  1.  constructed  by 
Philibert     Delorme     (Fig.       ^,^   „,_^„^  ^^,^,^^  ,^^^  ^,„   „^  ^^^ 

and  the  base,  sculptured  by 

Pierre  Bontemps,  records  the  exploits  of  the  king.     In  the  tomb  of 

Henry  11,  the  great  figures  cast  by  Germain  Pilon  are  not  there  to 
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lament  ihe  dead,  but  to  recall  hii 
virtues  and  his  glory.  The  idea  is 
as  pagan  as  the  arcnitecture,  and  as 
the  divine  bodies  of  ihe  figures.  In 
spile  of  the  sculptured  corpses  that  lie 
beneath  the  arcades,  these  tombs  are 
no  expiession  of  the  humble  Gothic 
philosophy;  the  man  is  not  stielched 
out  upx>n  the  slab,  resigned  and  sub- 
missive; he  has  not  accepted  death; 
his  tomb  is  no  temporary  resting-place 
in  which  he  awaits  his  resurrection; 
it  is  a  triumphal  monument  which 
commemorates  and  amplifies  an  illus- 
irious  life,  and  assures  him  of  the  im- 
mortality of  glory  after  his  brief  exist- 
ence on  earth. 

Setting  aside  Cellini,  goldsmith  and 

melal'WorLer.  the  ardsts  Italy  sent  to  Fi 

and  yet  it  was  above  all  the  French 


{/■iolo.  Ncurdtin.y 


ssimilaled  Florentine  plastic 


:  were  chiefly  painters, 
.tors  who  most  readily 
There  is  no  common  measure  as 
between  the  amiable  masters  of 
Moulins  or  the  graceful  miniaturists 
of  the  school  of  Bourdichon.  and 
the  superb  draughtsmen  of  Florence. 
The  interval  wliich  the  Flemings, 
ihe  most  supple  and  gifted  of  crafts- 
men, only  bridged  over  bv  a  century 
of  application,  was  not  to  be  spanned 
instantaneously.  Two  admirable 
sculptors,  however,  succeeded  in 
assimilating  the  refined  elegance 
and  the  supreme  science  of  Floren- 
tine design.  Jean  Goujon  (born 
about  1315)  translated  Primaticcio's 
long  and  supple  figures  with  their 
clinging  draperies,  into  bas-reliefs. 
In  his  figures  al  Ecouen.  in  the 
Louvre,  and  on  the  Fontaine  des 
Innocents,  he  adheres  very  closely 
to  a  model  which  we  feel  to  be,  not  a  solid  body  in  space,  but  a 
drawn  or  painted  figure.  He  applied  himself  to  the  achievement 
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of  one  o{  the  most  difficult  lubtlc' 
ties  of  Florentine  sculpture;  in 
bas-reLch  of  the  moat  attenuated 
type,  in  which,  however,  the 
bodies  take  the  most  undulating 
attitudes,  some  few  centimetres  of 
relief  very  elegantly  indicate  the 
gestures  of  a  6gure  in  motion. 
Even  the  superb  Diana  of  the 
Chateau  d'Anet,  so  proud  in  her 
divine  nudity,  seems  to  be  adapt- 
ing her  haughty  head  and  her  long 
limbs  to  the  exigencies  of  a  facade 
(Fig.352).  TTie  sculptor's  supple 
forms  assume  the  attitude  best 
adapted  to  the  space  with  a  grace- 

{phM.  Nturdri«.)  decorative   painters  at  Fontaine- 

bleau.  But  the  pupil  has  more 
youthful  (reshness  than  the  Italian  masters  he  imitates;  his  chisel 
strengthens  and  sharpens  the  contours  of  the  decadent  painter;  he 
brings  all  the  probity  of  a  Primitive  to  bear  upon  his  transposition 
into  marble  of^  the  somewhat  languid  grace  of  the  last  disciples  of 
Correggio.  In  the  Fontaine  des  liuiocents,  he  has  confined  the 
forms  of  Undines  in  the  narrow  spaces  between  the  pilasters,  and 
on  their  limbs,  suppler  than  sea-weed,  he  has  thrown  draperies  as 
fluid  as  die  waters  that  flow  from  their  urns  (Figs.  349,  351), 

In  the  less  exclusively 
classical  work  of  Germain 
Filon(bominl535),the 
unlettered  and  na'ivelv 
naturalistic  art  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  "imagiers" 
survives.  On  the  tomb 
o(  Bir,™  (Fig.  354) 
and  on  that  of  Henry  II, 
he  has  placed  vigorous 
portraits;  but  these  exact 
effigies  are  of  bronze  after 
the  manner  taught  by 
Cellini,  and  the  sculptor, 
although  he  has  frankly 
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reproduced  the  peculiarities  of  (aces 

and    costumes,    shows    a    sovereign 

elegance,  unknown  before  the  Itahan 

influence.     How  majestic  are  these 

figures  in  their  fine  draperies!    This 

precision    of    style,    combined    with 

grandiloquence,  was  long  to  persist  in 

French  sculpture,  and  more  especially 

in  the  statuary  of  tombs.    Germain 

Pilon  was  one  of  those  who  most 

admirably  combined  fidelity  of  por- 

traiture  with  the  rhetoric  of  a  funereal 

oration.     He  has  a  further  claim  to 

distinction  in  the  French  school,  in- 
asmuch as  he,  as  well  as  Jean  Goujon, 

discovered  the  secret  which  enabled 

the  Florentine  masters  to  give  a  kind 

of  subtle   life    lo    the   marble;     he 

borrowed  their  flexible  forms  with 

their  refined  extremities;    he  endued  his  works  with  certain  laclile 

qualities,  which  makes  us  (eel  the  suppleness  of  the  tissue  and  the 

quiver  of  the  ^tiny  surface  on  the  epidermis  of  his  nymphs.     The 

Three  Graces  or  Theological  Virtues  who  were  destined  to  canv 

the  hearts  of  the  royal  couple  have  a  brilliant  elecance  whicti 
thenceforth  never  failed  in  its 
appeal  to  French  taste;  it  is 
only  surprising  that  the  precious 
burden  should  have  been  confided 
lo  young  girls  whose  vocation  (or 
the  dance  is  so  obvious  (Fig. 
355). 

Gothic  art,  both  religious  and 
feudal  had  asked  very  little  of 
painting,  and  in  the  artistic 
centres  o(  France,  pictorial  pro- 
duction was  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, comparable  to  that  o(  the 
"  imagiers"  and  architects.  Thus, 
during  the  seventeenth  century. 
when  the  king  desired  to  asso- 
ciate painting  with  royal  luxury, 
he  could  not  find  in  his  own 
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kingdom  the  rcMurces  which  were  so  abundant  in  the  case  of 
architecture  and  sculpture.  He  accordingly  appealed  to  the 
foreigner;  painters  came 
from  Flanders,  and,  above 
all,  from  Italy;  they 
brought  the  maimer  of 
their  own  country  with 
I  them,  and  did  not  find  in 
E  France  a  national  style 
P  with  which  they  had  to 
compound.  The  works 
they  left  behind  them  on 
French  soil  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  their  native, 
and  not  by  their  adopted 
country.  Once  again  it  is  on  record  that  Flanders  sent  out  excellent 
craftsmen:  while  Italy  bestowed  on  France,  together  with  her 
artists,  a  new  aesthetic  process. 

Francis  1  had  already  made  some  attempts  to  attract  the  most 
famous  of  the  Italians,  and  after  the  battle  of  Maiignan.  he  brought 
home  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  died  soon  afterwards;  he  then 
addressed    himself    to    Andrea 


del  Sarto,  but  was  unable  to 
retain  him ;  at  last  he  succeeded 
in  capturing  II  Rosso,  a  pupil  of 
Michelangelo  and  Piimaticcio, 
a  decorative  painter  trained  in 
the  facile  school  of  Correggio. 
Others  came  to  attach  them- 
selves to  these  two  'masters. 
The  innumerable  frescoes  with 
which  they  covered  the  walls  of 
Fontainebleau  have  disappeared 
for  the  most  part,  destroyed  by 
time  or  damaged  by  restoration. 
But  their  wore  is  less  interesting 
in  itself  than  in  its  relation  to 
the  new  conceptions  it  intro- 
duced in  France.  II  Rosso  and  "^  ^dk"b^agn£. '^"sArai-DEms!  ^""^ 
Primaticcio    represented  an  art 

quite  unknown  there ;  theypractised  the  Rorentine  marmer,  that  it 
to    say,    a   learned   art.     They    were    thoroughly    versed    in    the 
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subtlelies  of  anatomy  and  perspective;  they  represented  supple  and 

graceful   bodies  moving  in  space,  with  ease  and  mastery.     This 

school  of  drawing  com- 
pleted the  instruction 

derived   from    casts  of 

antique  works.     The 

painters  II  Rosso,  Prima- 

ticcio,  and  Niccolo  dell' 

Abbale,    in    conjunction 

with  Greek   statues   and 

the  treatises  of  Vitruvius 

and  Scrlio,  were  the  most 

active  agents  of  classicism 

in  France.     Through  the 

teaching  of    these  artists 

and   of    these  works. 

French    art    was   led    lo      ""■  ^■'''■~''"ciniE«r'D'Eiw en"'''''*'^  '"  ™^ 

assimilate  the  Italian  and 

the  antique  doctrine  of  which  il  had  hitherto  only  understood  and 

imitated    the   decorative   amenities ;     and   it  discovered    thai   the 

worship  of  the  human  body  was  the  basis  of  classic  art.  This 
pride  in  physical  beauty,  and  this 
audacious  display  of  nudity  were 
new  things  in  France.  The  me- 
diaeval artists  had  tolerated  nudity 
only  as  a  method  of  insistence  on 
human  misery,  on  the  shameful 
nakedness  of  the  unredeemed;  they 
imaged  the  glorious  splendour  of 
the  elect  as  adorned  with  rich 
stulfs,  furs,  and  jewels.  The  beau- 
tiful nude  forms  of  classical  art 
delighted  a  court  distinguished  by 
gallantry  of  manners  and  avowed 
sensuality.  And  this  art  taught  a« 
further  aesthetic  lesson,  one  which 
was  not  at  first  very  clearly  under- 
stood,  but  which  gradually  per- 
Ju,*E«lN^ct"t"HU5"iiM.''piBf5.  mcated  French  art;  it  lausht  that 
beauty  of  drawing  is  related  to  the 

ideal  proportions  of  the  human  body;    the  arcnilectural  treatises 

which  were  translated  at  this  period  further  taught  the  canon  of  the 
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cUracal    orders.     French    art    pondered 

long    the    geometry    of    beauty    which 

Florence  had  re-di*covered,  and  thence- 
forth it  was  never  to  forget  it.     It  was 

at    Fonlainebleau    that   it    toolt   its    first 

lesion.     Jean  Cousin  secnu  to  have  been 

one  of  the  most  learned  professors  of  the 

new  style  f  Fig.  370). 

The  Italians  also  brought  with  them  a 

new  iconography.     It  was  necessary  to 

give  names  to  their  beautiful  figures,  and 

a   significance   to   their   gestures.    It   is 

quite  possible  that   the  painters  of  the 

period  felt  but  little  interest  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  Ulysses  or  of  Diana ;  hut  the 

learning  of  the  Humanists  was  about  to 

familiarise  the  French  intellect  more  and 

more  with  the  world  of  mythology  and  of      eiu.  340.-T.1uB  op  ihe  out 

GraecO'Roman  history.     That   antiquity  bouen  caihId>»i, 

which    presented    itself    somewhat  con- 

fusedly  to  the  imagination  as  a  domain  where  humanity  seemed  to 

lack  all  typical  individualism  was  the  ideal  epoch  for  the  existence  of 

those  slignlly  abstract  figures  French  artists  were  thenceforth  to 
n  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  obscure  poets  and 
mediocre  painters  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  two  forms  of  art 
in  which  the  French  classical 
spirit  was  to  find  its  highest  ex- 
pression: tragedy  and  historical 
painting. 

The  great  compositions  at 
Fonlainebleau  delighted  the  im- 
agination with  splendid  visions, 
but  they  were  only  indirectly 
related  to  contemporary  life,  by 
means  of  alJMory  or  mythological 
allusion.  There  was  room  for 
a  realistic  art,  that  of  por- 
traiture. 

From  the  reign  of  Francis  I, 
a  veritable  mania  for  portraits 
obtained  at  the  French  CourL 
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Al  that  period  of  elegance  and  gallantry, 
men  and  women  elaborated  the  art  of 
pleasing  by  every  refinement  of  toilet  and 
of  physical  culture.  They  delighted  losee 
themselves  reproduced  in  miniatures  or 
pictures;  throughout  the  century,  artists 
were  occupied  in  depicting  with  delicate 
colours  and  dainty  brushes  gala  costumes 
and  carefully  manipulated  faces.  In  the 
inventory  of  Catherine  de'  Medici's  fur- 
niture, three  hundred  and  forty-one 
portraits  ligure  among  the  tapestries, 
enamels,  and  mirrors. 

Once  again  it  was  the  painters  of  the 
North,    the    Flemish     immi  grants,    who 
applied    the    minute    sincerity    of    their 
ria.  34S.— r.EBiniN  num.        methods  to  French    sitters.     Their   style 
(The  LouvK,  Paris.)  w*   Similar,  if   their  skill  varied.     The 

majorily  of  these  portraits  represent  the 
face  only ;  the  attitude  of  the  bo^  was  very  rarely  used  to  complete 
the  individuality  of  the  type.  The  Flemings  of  tfie  fifteenth  century 
had  also  loved  to  enclose  the  face  and  the  hands  ol  iheir  models 
in  a  little  frame.  But  though  the  iaier  artists  show  the  same 
scrupulous  precision,  their  honesty  is  less  brutal.  In  the  cultured 
society  of  the  day,  they  learned  lo  be  truthful  and  yet  amiable; 
Flemish  realism  was  tempered  by  the  lone  of   good  society,  by 


French  courtesy.  To  judge 
by  conlempotaiy  portraits, 
men,  down  lo  ine  reign  of 
Francis  I,  were  extraor- 
dinarily ugly;  after  this 
date,  agreeable  drawing 
and  colour  give  a  certain 
elegance  lo  the  most 
vulgar  types.  The  paint- 
ing is  light,  delicate,  and 
slight  in  texture;  but  the 
smallest  gradations  are 
cunningly  utilised,  and 
every  stroke  of  the  brush 
tells. 
The    Cloueu   are    the 
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most  famous  of  these  Flemish  crafts- 
men, polished  by  French  amenity 
(Figs.  365.  366):  the  father,  Jean 
Clouel,  no  doubt  from  Brussels,  who 
worked  at  the  Court,  in  Touraine; 
his  son,  Francis,  called  by  his  coO' 
temporaries  Jaimet;  and  Comeille, 
called  Comeille  de  Lyon,  and  some- 
times Cornells  de  la  Haye,  who  was 
working  at  Lyons  about  1540.  As 
befits  mere  portraitists,  these  painters 
are  more  shadowy  to  the  historian  as 
personaUties  than  their  sitters;  the 
few  authenticated  works  by  them,  and 
the  numerous  pictures"  which  are 
grouped  around  these  by  analogy, 
no.  jjj.— GERMAIN  piLON.  evokc  thc  aHstocracy  of  the  sixteenth 

(Th?w™  P^'o  century  with  great  vitality.     There  are 

few  historical  periods  the  actors  in 
which  are  more  fanuliar  to  us  than  those  of  the  reigns  of  Francis  1, 
Henry  II  and  Henry  III.  If  they  could  revisit  us,  we  should 
recognise  all  the  men  who  lived  round  Francis  I:  the  king  with 
his  large  nose,  and  his  sleepy  eyes,  broad-shouldered,  and  decollete 
like  a  woman,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  religious  wars,  scented 
and     affected    like     theii 


kings,  the  three  sons 
Catherine  de'  Medici, 
whose  shivering  senility 
and  puerile  coquetry  they 
imitate.  Jannel  and 
Comeille  cfe  Lyon  have 
admirably  rendered  the 
aristocratic  pallor  and 
milky  complexions  of  the 
Court  ladies,  with  tints  as 
light  as  water-colours; 
their  painting,  consisting 
entirely  of  glazes,  is 
diaphanous  as  a  fair  skin.  "'"  ^"■~inn"cenk™p»m™""**  "'^^ 

In  the  portrait  of  Elisabeth 

of  Austria,  the  brilliant  accessories  of  the  costume,  the  silk,  and  the 

gems  of  the  ornaments  make  the  fine  porcelain  textures  of  the  flesh 
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appeal  still  more  fragile 
and  delicate.  Comeille  de 
Lyon  was  fond  of  setting 
these  white  faces  against  a 
green  background,  for  the 
sake  of  the  rosy  irradiation 
such  a  scheme  imparts  lo 
them.  Few  colours  were 
used  in  these  portraits; 
sometimes  these  were 
dispensed  with  altogether ; 
simple  drawings,  with  a 
few  touches  of  red  chalk, 
suffice  to  suggest  the 
vivacity  of  the  glance  and 


{The  Louvre,  Paris.) 


lion,  that  this,  after  having 
created  the  Gothic  form. 
should  have  abandoned  it 
altogether  in  favour  of 
classical  art.  The  other 
European  countries  went 
through  the  same  meta- 
morphosis. But  the  classic 
regions,  such  as  Italy,  had 
iiever    fully    accepted 


the  nervous  fold  at  the  comer  of  the 
moulh  in  a  smooth  and  carefully 
made  up  face.  We  are  indebted 
to  this  fashion  of  chalk  drawings  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  figures  in 
history  down  to  the  time  of  Louis 
XUI.  Stripped  of  all  non-essentials, 
and  reducea  lo  a  few  lines,  this  art 
gives  a  keen  and  penetrating  subtlety 
lo  the  dffinilion  of  lypes.  even 
when  the  artisl'shand  lacks  decision. 
It  seems  a  strange  development 
in  the  destinies  of  French  eivilisa- 
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pointed  architec' 

lure,  and  the  true 

homes  of  Gothic 

art,  England, 

Flanders  and 

Gennanv,   never 

achieved  classica  1 

purity.      France, 

on  the  contrary, 

spoke  the  modern 

language  of   ihe 

sevenleenth    and 

eighteenth     cen- 
turies   with    the 

same  sincerity  she 

had  ahovm  in  the 

use   of   the    me- 
diaeval tongue  of 

the   thirteenth       ""■  ■"oVh^'^'u'"'  """ 

and  fourteenth  (The  Louvi*.  Pari!.) 

centuries.       She 
alone  was  able  to  change  her  ideal,  and  to  create  works  which 
expressed  her  genius  and  propagated  it  beyond  her  frontiers  in  the 
-igeof  faith  as 
[)  the  age  of 


(Museum  of  Bouries.) 
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inguage. 
of  the  Middle  Agea,  the 
enfeebled  religious  spiiil 
made  way  for  naturalism; 
the  plastic  aits,  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  soil, 
drew  inspiration  from  it, 
and  the  unity  of  Christian 
att  was  broken  up.  Clas- 
sicism came  to  re-unite 
European  art,  imposing 
a  common  ideal,  bor- 
rowed (or  the  most  part 
from  antiquity.     From  this  lime 


(The  Louvre,  Paris,! 

Orthodoxy  was  forced  to  ma 
conceived  scruples  as  to 
the  maintenance  of  re- 
lations between  faith  and 
art.  The  men  of  the 
Reformation,  and  then 
those  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation,  watched  and 
condemned  the  fancies  of 
painters  and  sculptors. 
Tlieologians,  as  well  as 
artists,  thought  it  more 
seemly  that  plastic  pro- 
duction should  be  exer- 


there  has  been  at  the  base  of 
artistic  language  a  kind  of  essen- 
tial syntax,  a  sort  of  abstract 
universality,  which  becomes  very 
apparent  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
dearth  of  original  temperaments. 
In  this  classical  art.  the  pre- 
occupation with  pure  beauty 
became  more  and  more  en- 
grossing to  the  artist;  construc- 
tion, painting  and  sculpture  were 
so  many  learned  and  difficult 
exercises,  designed  to  evoke 
feelings  in  which  very  htde 
religious  sentiment  had  survived. 
many  concessions,  that  theologians 


(Ounj  Museum,  Paris.) 
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Roman  divinities,  bom  ot  a 
collaboration  between  artists 
and  poets,  never  ceased  to 
belong  to  them.  In  all 
countries  atid  in  all  ages, 
those  who  sedt  to  vivify  an 
ideal  body  turn  back  to 
paganism.  The  worshippers 
of  pure  beauty  all  meet  on 
Olympus.  Christianity  was 
a  creed  still  too  vital  and  too 
jealous  to  lend  itself  to  the 
caprice  of  artists;  paganism, 
on  the  other  hand,   belongs 


cised  upon  images  other 
than  those  of  Christian 
iconography.  Religion 
withdrew  from  art,  and 
circumscribed  its  domain 
that  it  might  the  more 
easily  defend  it.  From 
the  sixteenth  century  on- 
wards, artists  and  poets 
alike  demanded  new  re- 
sources from  antique 
mythology ;     the    Greeco- 


to  them;  plastic  genius 
suffices  to  bring  the 
heathen  gods  to  Ufe  again. 
It  is  true  that  when 
French  art  abandoned  its 
relifflous  and  medisval 
traditions,  it  caused  many 
vigorous  roots  to  wither  in 
the  ground.  It  has  often 
been  made  a  reproach  to 
the  French  classical  school 
that  it  lacked  die  artless 
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and  absolute  sincerity  of  ihe  Gothic  artist*,  that  il  offeied  a 
superior  sort  of  pastime  to  cultivated  minds,  and  did  not  represeitl 
the  French  soul  in  its  entirety.  It  may  be  urged  without  any  subtle 
intention,  thai  French  sculptors  and  painters  show  more  sincerity  in 
the  representation  of  Venus  or  Apollo  than  in  that  ol  Christ  or  the 
Virgin;  in  the  first  case  they  are  concerned  with  the  production  of 
pure  plastic  forms,  and  the  lack  of  candour  is  no  longer  an  outrage, 
when  all  are  agreed  that  art  is  merely  a  diversion.  As  early  as  the 
fourteenth 

century,  the     HT 

French     ! 

middle 

classes  were     I    ■ 

so    far    in-       | 

strutted    in        I 

the   history    I 

and  religion     i 

of  antiquity 

t  h  a  t  t  h  e    I 

pagan    oii- 

gins  of  their  wax  mkuai.liok. 

own    civili-  (Clupjr  MuKum,  Paris 

>"  „ x;oo.; 
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tation  were  one  day  lo  be 
more  familiar  to  them  than 
the  links  that  bound  them 
ta  Christianily;  while  the 
pseudo-antique  art  wat 
in  pToceu  of  fonnation, 
Humanism  was  instruct- 
ing a  public  lo  the  end 
ihal  it  might  undentand 
ils  intentiom.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  an  artificial  cul- 
fiu.  jn^,— BALI.  AL  lilt  I'oriT  uF  HENKt  111.  tUK;  il  made  distinctions 
(The  Louvte,  Paris.)  between      popular     and 

scientific  art;  it  severed 
the  innumerable  ties,  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  united  a  Christian 
people  and  its  reUsious  an.  And  yet  this  classicism  was  never, 
in  France,  isolated  by  its  aristocratic  character.  The  most  sincere 
poets  of  classical  art,  Poussin,  Lorrain,  David,  Pnidhon  and  Ingres 
were  not  very  profound  Humanists.  Erudition  plays  no  part  in  the 
pagan  charm  of  their  masterpieces;  but  an  instinctive  ana  profound 
predilection  sometimes  reveals  to  us  the  close  kinship  between  the 
French  genius  and  antique  modes  of  thought  and  feeling. 


(The  Lguvte,  Pltis.) 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CLASSICAL  ART 

Rtgallll  'n Parh-Tht  Na>  ArchlMuK In Ihc  Tama :  Tikcb  H«iki  anJ Coumru Houa.— 
RSlijaaM  ArchUeclait!  lAe  JauH  Stille.—SaibHiK :  /In  Detorallon  of  Fa^a:  Mano- 
lltl  Sculpture ;  RaHal  Slidua.—PalllUnt  Btaima  an  Inlaral  Faclor  In  fnath  Lift. 
—  ThtlKnUMfaUonafFltmlihPiaBlmlnPivlinctanJlnl'arii  —  Tht  Roupl  AcaJcmu 
•J  PalnUnt  mJ  Sculplarc—Ilallim  litSuoice.—Slnrin  Koucf;  Laucui.—Coi^tmfio/an, 
Ltft.  Calld,  Ih,  BrrHUn  U  Naln.-  S^taitkn  BoarJop—  The  Claiilcal  Sluh  :  Piasiin.  Ih- 
Aniiqac.  Chrl^laallg.—Comtoilllim  mJ  Execatloa!  Inguena  of  Ptumln  on  lAc  TaMr  lA 
HH  Tlm:-a<n.J.  Gdltc.  calkJUUn^n. 

From  (he  time  of  Francis  1,  art  had  been  loo  closely  allied  to  the 
monarchy  not  lo  feel  its  misiorlunes.  It  languished  during  the  years 
of  religious  strife,  evil  administration,  and  foreign  warfare.  All 
great  enterprises  were  abandoned,  and  the  painters  of  Fontainebleau 
vegetaled  idly  around  the  palace.  Then  the  peace  came,  there 
was  a  revival  of  artistic  aclivily.  When  Henry  iV  found  himself  at 
last  safely  established  in  thai  Paris  which  he  had  entered  with  so 
much  difficulty,  he  hardly  quitted  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  TTie 
monarchy,  nomad  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  become  sedentary 
and  Parisian.  It  established  itself  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries, 
and  began  the  construction  of  the  great  gallery  which  was  intended  to 
unite  them.  In  spile  of  the  multiple  cares  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
brevity  of  his  reign,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  gained  considerably 
from  becoming  the  royal  residence.  With  Henry  IV  the  masoits 
entered  the  city,  and  masons  are  followed  by  painters  and  sculptors. 
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A  modem  Paris  was  soon  to  take  the  place  of  ihe  medJceval  town ; 
ib  present  physiognomy  begin  to  aevelop.  The  classical  style, 
which  was  popularised  by 
mansions,  churches,  and 
private     dwelling-houses. 


dominate  French    aichi' 

tecture  from  this  period. 

In  the  renovated  city,  the 

only  Gothic  buildings  that 

were    left    after    a    short        „„  3j,._niE  km,!,!,  gallehv  of  the  louvue 

time  were  religious  sinic-       (calebie  D'APiiLi.nNj.  »iii™^an  enobavinu  bv 

lures,    spared    bv    virtue  (Biblioih4TN^ti™ai"^  Pri«  r™™.) 

of  iheir  sacred  character. 

Houses  with  heavily  loaded  roofs,  and  slight  walls  strengthened  by 

cross-beams  ceased  to  be  built. 

In  the  engravings  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  already  find  the 
modem  street  with  its  more  regular  alignment,  and  the  high  square 
facades  with  their  symmetrical  windows.  Very  soon  private  houses 
began  to  show  pilasters,  capitals,  and  cornices.  But  at  first,  archi- 
tects were  content  with  the  quiet  and  unostentatious  cheerfulness 
obtained  by  the  picturesque  combination  of  red  brick,  white  stone, 
and  blue  slate.  It  was  suitable  to  a  society  which,  constrained  to 
recuperate  financially,  and  rejoicing  in  its  recovered  tranquillity,  was 
content  to  put  off  its  artistic  pretensions  to  the  future.  This  style 
was  not  so  Netherlandish 
and  "Huguenot "  as  is 
sometimes  supposed.  Its 
amenity  had  already  found 
favour  in  the  days  when 
Louis  XI  inhabited  his 
■■Plessis"  at  Tours,  But 
in  the  seventeenth  century, 
Vitruvius  and  Serlio  were 
so  widely  read  that  French 
architecture  could  not  long 
abstain  from  the  adoption 
of  the  classic  orders. 
Brick  was  considered  a 
vulgar  material.  We  may 
sdium  from  the 


(Dibliothiquc  Nadimak.  PHnI  Rooin.) 


E  Dauphine  (Fig.  375).  the  Place  Royale  (376),  and 
179  ,.         .N.2  v^ 
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the  central  pavilion  of  tlie  palace  of  Veriaillet  (Fig.  478).  In 
the  heart  of  Louis  XIV'»  majeslic  building,  the  modest  country 
house  of  his  father  still 
exists. 

Bui  the  tiansformation 
o(  the  towns  was  not  con- 
lined  to  the  style  of  their 
facades.  Il  is  certain  that 
the  good  king  Henry  IV 
had  conceiveda  new  plan 
for  his  great  city.  Like 
all  niediieval  towns,  Paris 
was  choking  within  its 
walls;  the  Seine  was  lis 
sole  great  highway ;  the 
clly  could  only  breathe  on 
the  banks  of  its  river.  The  congested  Gothic  buildings  rose  L 
a  creal  height ;  no  clear  spaces  were  reserved  round  churches  and 
palaces  to  secure  their  scenic  effect.  Classical  architecture,  with 
its  Tegular  fagades,  requires  a  spacious  setting  il  the  eye  is  to 
appreciate  its  unity  of  composition.  The  design  of  streets  and 
squares  was  also  cornplementary  to  the  architecture:  the  Place 
Royale  and  the  Place  Dauphine  are  built  on  a  unique  plan.  Public 
buildings,  such  as  the  College  des  Qua tre- Nations  (Fig.  388), 
were  provided  wilh  broad  wings,  thai  they  might  present  an  im- 
posing ihealrical  appearance  to  ihe  king's  sight  At  the  beginning 
of  his  Discoars  tie  la 
Melhode,  Descartes 
speaks  of  ihe  perfect 
lown,  geomelrical  and 

(regular  as  an  architect's 
plan.  In  Poilou,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  country, 
.  Richelieu  reahsed  this 
ideal;  like  many  other 
works  of  pure  reason,  it 
lacks  nothing  but  hfe. 

In    Paris,    architects 

were   unable   to   expand 

freely.    The  Louvre  made 

laborious  attempts  to  extend  its  long  facades  in  the  midst  of  a 

congested  district.     Il  remained  entangled  in  a  maze  of  private 
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houses,  while  Marie  de'  Medici  erec 
bourg  outside  the  town.  In  a  region  o 
Florentine  queen  was  _ 
thinking  of  her  Pilli 
Palace  at  home ;  but  the 
haughty  ostentation  of 
strength  characteristic  of 
Tuscan  architecture  could 
not  find  favour  in  Paris. 
Salomon  de  Brosse  built 
an  hotel  on  the  French 
plan,  between  courtyard 
and  garden;  the  fa^dej 
with  their  lofty  roofs  are 
enlivened  bv  the  simple 
design  of  the  windows, 
and    the    beauty   of    the 


cd  her  palace  of  the  Luxem- 
gardens  and  convents.    The 


s  of  the 


dressed  stone;    though  it  lacked  the  ornamental  richnes 
new   Louvre,     the  general  effect    has    a    very    refined 

(Fij.  372). 

Following  the  royal  example,  the  nobility  and  the  middle  classes 
began  to  make  new  dwdlings.  Richelieu  had  lived  in  the  Petit 
Luxembourg  in  order  to  be,  near  the  Queen-Regent;  he  had  the 
Palais  Royal  built  to  be  near  the  king.  The  quarter  of  the  Marais 
and    the    lie    Saint-Loui: 


were  soon  covered  with 
stately  houses.  In  the 
interiors  were  galleriei 
adorned  with  stucco  and 
paintings;  on  the  facades, 
the  somewhat  frigid  deco- 
ration of  the  classic  orders. 
Domestic  architecture  in 
its  turn  adopted  this 
system  of  ornament, 
hitherto  reserved  for 
royally.  The  mansions 
in  the  Marais  which  have 
survived  still  preserve  a 
kind  of  melancholy  dignity, 
though  tradesmen's  vans  ha 
On  Ubose  facades  which  an 


ve  replaced  coaches 
hitects  designed  in  i 
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rule*  of  Vitruviiu,  commcrdal 
advertiieinentt  dow  hang  upiOD 
the  crumbling  cornices  and 
weather-wom    Mone  (Figs.   377, 

Tlie  wealthier  citizeni  had 
alto  counlry-houiei  ("maisons 
de>  champs"),  where  they  could 
entertain  their  gucil*  on  a  larger 
■cale.  These  houses  retained  no 
trace  of  the  feudal  construction 
still  visible  in  the  chateaux  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  are 
regular  buildings,  square  in  plan ; 
the  fajades,  though  they  are 
ornamented    with    pilasters    and 

pediments,    owe    their    agreeable       ""■o"iHE'Li;xEiB<>iI-»c™*Rii"'^ 
elegance    to    the    design    of    the 

windows  and  the  beautiful  roofs.  Lateral  buildings  project,  enclos' 
ing  a  fore-court;  the  building  itself  seems  lo  be  coming  to  meet  the 
visitor  and  conduct  him  to  the  hospitable  threshold.  How  different 
are  these  cheerful  dwelUngs  from  the  closely  auarded,  distrustful 
Italian  palaces!  At  the  back  of  the  house,  the  garden  presents 
itself  as  a  kind  of  perennial  gala  decoration  j  flowers  or  clipped 
shrubs  make  a  heavy  lace-work  on  the  soil ;  jets  of  water  fall  into 
Hat  basins ;  then  there  are  radiating  alleys,  with  trees  ranged  on 
either  side  to  amuse   the 


eye  without  shutting  out 
the  horizon.  The  engrav- 
ings of  Pcrelle  and  Israel 
Silvestre  show  us  the 
kind  of  Ufe  for  which 
these  chaleawc  were  de- 
signed ;  they  depict 
carriages  and  horsemen 
arriving,  and  passing 
through  the  iron  gates  into 
the  fore-court,  or  gende- 
men  and  ladies  grouped 
about  the  fountains  and 
flower-beds  of  the  gardens, 
ceremonious 
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f;reeting3  and  conversing. 
I  was  for  ihe  recepiion 
oi  visitors  that  M.  de 
Maisons  built  the  chateau 
on  the  bank)  of  the  Seine 
which  bears  his  name, 
and  that  Fouquel  erected 
the  Chiteau  de  Vauxi 
it  was  lo  make  his  re- 
ceptions more  magniticenl 


(FkoU.  L'Arcl 


U-) 


that  the  King  of   France   created 
VersaUIes  (Figs.  381-385). 

The  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  marked  by  an  extraor- 
dinary Catholic  revival.  Religious 
orders,  either  new  or  re-constnicled, 
recaptured  some  of  the  territory  tost 
by  Catholicism  since  the  Reformation. 
This  Christian  emotion  found  expres- 
sion in  architecture,  tculpture,  and 
painting;  but  all  it  contributed  to 
these  was  a  renewed  fervour; 
CathoUcism    accepted    the    transforma- 


tion of  art  effected  by 
contact  with  Italy  and 
antiquity.  It  was  content 
to  exercise  a  gentle  con- 
trol over  the  pagan  ex- 
uberance which  had  taken 
possession  of  the  plastic 
arts,  and  might  have 
shocked    thoughtful 
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Chriitiao*.  The  Jetuiti,  who,  in  their  colleges,  recoDcUe  Chiiatian 
theology  and  antique  thought,  taught  very  elegant  combinations. 
Wherever  they  have 
directed  the  intellect,  in 
education  as  in  art, 
ihey  have  found  a 
classical  language  (or  their 
Catholicism. 

They  it  was  who  de- 
lermined  the  architectonic 
forms  which  were  to  re- 
place   the    Gothic    style. 
TIC.  384.— CHATEAU  DE  DAMpiEBitE,  P«c  Martelaugc  dcsignecl 

for  urban  churches  and 
convents  reductions  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  of  the  Chieja 
del  Gesu.  This  Roman  style  was  widely  distributed,  thanks  to 
the  religious  orders,  jusl  as  was  the  rejuvenated  authority  of  the 
Pope.  Nothing  was  left  of  the  Gothic  principle  of  directing 
preisure  to  the  ribs,  pillars,  and  flying  bullresaea;  once  more, 
the, building  relied  for  solidity  upon  compactness,  and  the  problem 
was  how  to  give  this  mass  an  elegant  silhouette,  and  to  mask  the 
masonry  with  a  decorative  facade.  This  so-called  "Jesuit  architec- 
ture" seems  to  be  a  revival 


of  Romanesque,  because 
both  are  derived  from 
antiquity,  the  one  by  filia- 
tion, iheotherbyimitation; 
thev  have  the  same  affinity 
as  the  learned  lermsciea  ted 
by  the  Humanists, andtheir 
popularequivalents.  But 
the  Romanesque  masonry 
was  extremely  simple; 
the  new  architecture  im- 
plied a  scientific  system  of 
stone-cutting;    it  was  the 

work  of  draughtsmen  who  '  '  ~    ' 

had  made  very  correct  plans  on  paper,  inspired  by  classical 
treaUses  and  the  proportions  of  Roman  monuments.  Never- 
theless, these  divergences  were  not  irreconcilable;  at  Notre-Dame- 
des-t)om^  the  people  o(  Avignon  succeeded  in  applying  a 
classical  decoration  to  an  old  Romanesque  building. 
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In  the  interior,  the  eye,  accustomed  to  the  aoaTing  move- 
ment of  Gothic  vaults,  finds  the  bariel  vaultt  resting  on  the 
supporting  walls  very  heavy;  the 
windows  pierced  in  this  vauh 
increase  the  elTect  of  heaviness 
by  revealing  the  thickness  of  the 
masonry;  the  pilasters,  the  capitals, 
the  cornices  display  the  elegant 
purity  of  their  design  on  every 
side,  but  they  are  powerless  to 
lighten  the  square  pillars  and  the 
solid  forms.  The  llahans  ampli- 
fied this  style  by  ornamental 
pomp;  in  France,  decoration  re- 
mained more  sober;  it  was  by 
happy  proportion  that  French 
architects  sought  to  satisfy  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  of  their  day,  as  in 
the  churches  of  Saint-Paul,  Saint- 

ric.  386.— rAfADE  OF  THE  CHURCH  oi      Louis,  thc  Sorbonnc,  the  Val-de- 

BAisTiiERVAifl,  PAKis.  Gtace,  Saint  Louis  des  Invalides. 

and  Saint  Sulpice  (Figs.  386-389). 

A    similar    transformation    look    place    externally;     the    vault 

still    had    to    be    supported,    but    the    flying    buttresses,     instead 

of     describing    a    frank    angle, 

were    curved    inwards    as    if    to 

disguise  their  function,  and  thus 

lost  something  of  their  supporting 

power.     The  facade    became    a 

kind    of     architectural    exercise. 

where    the    same    elements    had 

al^vays  to  be  arranged ;    two  or 

three  antique  orders  surmounted 

by   a  triangular  pediment.     The 

ansle  formed  by  the  upper  storey 

ana  the  lateral  aisles  was  adorned 

by  a  console  which  affords  a  kind 

of  transition.     This  type  of  fa9ade 

was  not  constituted  all  at  once; 

the   first   architects  who   had   to 

apply  them  to  the  latest  Gothic 

churches    show    indecision    and 
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fantasy.  At  Saint  Etienne  du 
Mont  (Fig.  311),  the  architect  is 
still  very  far  from  ihe  chilly 
simplicity  of  the  classical  style, 
ine  stone  is  gay  with  decorative 
amenities,  like  a  piece  of  Renais- 
sance furniture.  Pierre  Biard's 
rood-screen  is  of  a  period  when 
architects  were  still  pre-occupied 
with  dainty  details.  But  Saint 
Gervais  is  correctly  cold  and 
bare;  Salomon  de  Brosse  adapted 
his  columns  and  entablatures  with 
some  elegance  to  the  project- 
ing cornices;  this  ingenious  deco- 
ration was,  however,  too  narrow 
nc.  jM, -cmm.  iFTiiK<iii-Ll:i:r  for  the  body  of  the  building, 
""^^de' L>lK^mT«»Io"'^  which    protrudes    on    either    side 

(Fig.  386). 
In  this  architecture,  imaginative  effort  is  confined  to  the  dome; 

this  was  the  problem  to  which  all  constructors,  after  the  creation  of 

Santa  Maria  dei  Fiori  at   Florence,   and  St.   Peter's  at  Rome, 

had  aspired  to  devote  their  talents.     All  the  principal  Parisian 

churches  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  a  cupola,  Val-de-Grace.  the 

Sorbonne,  the  Invalides.  the  Chapel  

of  the  College  des  Quatre-Nations ; 

they  dominate  the  city,   and  like 

the     Gothic     towers     and     spires, 

indicate  the  church  of  God  from 

afar.     But  when  French  architects 

borrowed  the  Italian  cupolas,  they 

modified   them    a   little;    ihey    re- 
tained   the    national    taste    for    a 

high   limber  roof,   and  were  thus 

enabled  lo  give  additional  height 

to      the      exterior      silhouette      of 

their  spherical  vaults.     Their  little 

cupolas,  ornamented  with  sculpture 

and    decked     with     metal,     swell 

proudly      heavenwards,      without 

pressing  heavily  upon  their  points 

of  support. 
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rality. 


There  has  been  some  injustice  in 

the      frequent     reproach     broughl 

against  this  architecture  of  iti  lack 

of  sincerity  and  of  expressive  power. 

It  is  to  the  full  as  Christian  as  that 

of  ihe  thirteenth  century;    but  the 

Christianity  it  stands  for  is  no  longer 

that    complete  Christianity   which 

concentrated  the  whole  thought  and 

life   of  man.     The  Frenchmen  of 

the  seventeenth  century  demanded 

a    system    of    definite    ideas    from 

their  tehgion;    their  churches  had 

to    be    lecture   halls,    of    majestic, 

but  reasonable  proportions.     Their  _ 

somewhat    low-pitched    vault*    re-  ''"  (^  L^j^i^'paris.T  '^ 

echoed    the    f>eriods    of    eloquent 

Orators;      a    cultivated     public    assembled     beneath     them 

appointed  days  to  Uslen  to  well 'Construe  ted 

which    conhtmed    their    faith    by    maldng    it    as    intelligible    as 

possible. 
The  activity  of  the  architects  benefited  the  sculptors  and  painters. 

Statues  were  required  for  ihe  new  churches,  and  for  town-houses 

and  their  gardens.     The  king  set  the  example :   Henry  IV  ordered 

the  works  at  the  Louvre,  interrupted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  to 

be    resumed.      The    financiers,    in    their    turn,    coveted    a    richly 

decorated  gallery,  a  reduction  of  that  Fontainebleau,   or  of  the 

small  gallery  in   the  Louvre,   which  was  just  finished.     On  the 

ceilings,  nymphs  and  Adantes  intermingled  with  the  arabesques,  and 
supported  the  framework  of  the  paint- 
ings ;  the  same  mythology  re-appeared 
in  the  gilded  stucco-work  ana  in  the 
pictures.  The  gardens  began  to  be 
peopled  with  statues,  in  the  Italian 
fashion.  Finally,  on  the  more  sump- 
tuous facades,  statues  enrich  the  archi- 
tectonic decoration.  At  the  Ljiuvre, 
Jacques  Sarrazin,  crowned  Lemer- 
cier  s  pavilion  with  a  pediment  on 
graceful  Caryatides.  But  this  classical 
sculpture  found  its  only  brilliant  culmi- 
nation at  Versailles. 
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Henri  de  Conde  by  Sarrazin  at  Chan- 
tilly  (Fig.  402),  and  ihal  of  Mont- 
morency at  Moiilina,  by  Franjois 
Anguier  (Fig.  399).  The  others  are 
modest,  but  always  serious  in  their  in- 
spiration. If  they  lack  the  subtle  charm 
of  the  Florentines,  or  of  ihe  French 
sculptors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
faces  and  attitudes  express  profound 
sentiments  with  a  sincerity  which  takes 
the  place  of  eloquence.  There  is  more 
conviction  than  grace  in  these  calm 
portraits  and  folded  hands.  Their  sculp- 
tors have  not  always  succeeded 
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The  Renaissance  had  not  disturbed 
the  mediieval  tradition  of  funereal 
monuments.  The  most  famous  men  of 
the  seventeenth  century  had  their  tombs 
in  the  churches.  But  small  chapels 
cannot  contain  huge  monuments  and, 
for  the  most  part,  these  memorials  were 
reduced  to  a  decorative  facade  of  black 
and  white  marble  applied  to  the  wall. 
Some  lew  princely  monuments  retain  a 
certain  pomp,  with  mourning  Virtues, 
in  tears,  as  on  the  tomb  of 


n  eiving 

lightness  to  the  Louis  XIII  costume, 
so  eallant  in  wool  or  silk,  but  heavy 
and  massive  in  stone  or  bronze; 
only  a  few  among  them  ever  thought 
of  following  the  example  of  Germain 
Pilon,  and  throwing  a  loose  mantle 
over  the  shoulders  of  their  figures, 
to  simplify  a  complicated  equip- 
ment, or  soften  a  too  rigid  skirt. 
Their  works  were  frank  and  un- 
compromising images  of  serious 
and  believing  burgesses. 

All  the  portraits,  however,  were 
not  executed  for  tombs.  A  fa^ion 
introduced  from  Italy,  that  of 
portrait-busts,  soon  became  popular. 
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Naturally,  it  is  the  great  personages  of 

the  Tealm,  the  king  and  nil  miimters, 

who  appear  in  these  works  of  marhle 

or    metal.     Duprc   and   Warin,    who 

engraved    medals    with    elegant    ex- 
actitude, also  modelled  bronze  busts 

with  dehcate   minuteness  (Fig.  391- 

394).     But  patrons  were  not  content 

with    these   reduced   portraits.     From 

Henry    IV   onwards,    ail   the   French 

kings    had    their    statues.     All    who 

crossed  the  Pont-Neuf,  completed  in 

the  reign  of  Henrv  IV,  passed  before 

a  bronze  effigy  of  the  king,  mounted 

on    a    horse    cast    in    Italy.     At    the 

comers  of  the  pedestal,  Francheville 

placed  long,  contorted,  uneasy,  seated 

figures,     following     the    tradition    of 

Michelangelo.  At  the  Hfitel-de-ViUe, 

which  the  king  completed,  there  was 

a  bronze  bas-relief  by  Pierre  Biard  on  the  tympanum  of  the  central 

door,    representing    Henry    IV   on    horseback.     The    son   of    this 

sculptor  executed  a  Louis  XIII  for  the  Place  Royale ;  here  again  the 
King  of  France  bestrode  an  Italian  horse. 
The  Louis  XIV  of  the  Place  Vendfime  at 
last  was  given  one  of  French  race.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  Pont  au  Change  there  was 
a  monument  on  which  three  bronze  ficures 
L  Guiliain,  represented  Louis  XIII 
oldier,  and  Anne  of  Austria  in  court 
costume,  turning  towards  the  little  Dauphin. 
In  each  of  these  statues  there  is  a  robust, 
if  slightly  heavy  sincerity,  which  was 
habitual  when  art  did  not  allow  itself  to  be 
guided,  and  ruined,  by  Florentine  idealism 
(Fig.  398). 

At  this  period,  the  glorification  of  French 
kings  by  statuary  in  accordance  wilKa  ritual 
first  Roman,  and  then  Italian,  was  a  novel 
idea.  Henry  IV,  Louis  Xlll,  Louis  XIV. 
and  Louis  XV  had  not,  like  their  ancestors, 
monumental  lombs  in  Sainl-E)enis.  No  re- 
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Icumbent  effigy  on  a  marble  slab  commemo- 
ratet  ihem  at  it  did  the  mediaeval  kings ;  we 
have  not  even  one  of  those  living  images  of 
them,  kneeling  before  Godt  with  wliidi  the 
Valois  kings  adorned  their  monuments. 
Royal  itatuei  now  glorify  only  royalty;  they 
M  rise  in  the  public  iquares  like  iaols,  or  the 

f5  symbols  of  a  new  worship.     The  monarchy 

benefited  by  this  imitation  of  the  Marcus 
Aurelius,  who,  from  the  top  of  the  Capitol, 
still  extends  hi>  dominating  gesture  over 
Rome. 

Painting  more  especially  reminds  us  thai 
we  are  entering  upon  a  new  eta.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  true  painters  were  the 
makers  of  coloured  windows  and  the  illumi- 
nators. These  mediums  of  colour  died  with 
Gothic  art.  After  the  Renaissance,  the 
monarchy,  the  Church,  and  the  middle 
classes  patronised  painting,  to  which  they 
looked  for  decorations  for  their  palaces  and 
their  churches,  and  pictures  for  their  dwellings.  It  is  in  this  art, 
more  docile  than  sculpture,  and  apter  in  the  expression  of  emotion, 
(hat  we  shall  henceforth  find  the  most  delicate  manifestations  of 
French  thousht.  The  new  religious  architecture  employed  painters 
very  freely.  Innumerable" sain tetes"  _ 
fsacred  pictures)  were  required  for 
the  newly  built  churches  and  con- 
vents. In  certain  towns,  such  as 
Paris,  Avignon,  and  Aix,  citizens 
were  in  the  habit  of  associating 
painting  with  their  pious  exercises. 
Every  year,  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  Goldsmiths'  Guild  in  Paris  gave 
a  large  picture  to  Notre- Da  me. 
These  "Mais."  which  the  whole 
town  saw,  sometimes  served  to 
demonstrate  some  youthful  talent. 
It  was  by  amiable  customs  of  this 
nature  thai  the  cities  of  Banders 
and  Italy,  from  the  Middle  Ages 
onward,  recognised  their  spiritual 
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sotidarity  in  their  collective  ad- 
miration of  a  masterpiece,  France 
had  too  long  been  deprived  ol 
such  sentimentalcommunion,  which 
tires  artistic  energies.  A  Parisian 
public  ol  increasing  rehnemenl 
was  hencelorlh  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued vitality  of  French  art. 

A  continuous  immigration  from 
the  North  is  to  be  found  at  the 
source  of  this  French  paititing. 
Flanders  had  always  allowed  her 
surplusage  of  artists  and  craftsmen 
to  overflow  into  other  lands ;  they 
propagated  their  industry  in  the 
majority  of  the  French  provinces; 

they  set  out  to  study  Italy,  or  i,a.  jq,.— fkancois  angher.  thub  of 
merely  in  search  of  work.  Dutch-  ^'^op'^iHE^vcEE^Ti^iiouLiKs.*'^^'' 
men,  Flemings,  Picards,  Lorrains.  (fi^„.  Nairda^) 

and  Champenois.  they  went  from 

town  to  town,  painting  portraits  or  Church  pictures.  Sometimes  a 
long  undertaking  kept  them  stationary,  and  they  settled  where 
they  were,  forgetting  their  native  land  and  the  Italy  of  their 
dreams.  They  founded  colonies  in  many  of  the  large  French 
towns,  and  it  was  because  they  Gallicised  the  Germanic  syllables 
of  their  names  that  we  do  not  at  once  recognise  their  origin. 

It  was  one  of  these 
travelling  artists,  who, 
passing  through  Nor- 
mandy, determined  the 
vocation  of  Poussin.  At 
Bordeaux,  Flemish  artists 
were  painting  portraits  of 
the  jurists,  while  Dutch- 
men were  draining  the 
marshes  of  Saintonge. 
When  Sebastien  Bourdon 
came  to  Montpellier,  he 
found  that  Netkerlandish 
artists  had  long  been 
established  there.  At 
Toulouse,    the    Flemings 
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and  their  pupils  painted  (he  notablet 
of  the  district  in  a  stiff  and  serious 
manner,  representing  them  clothed 
in  black,  and  luieeling  at  the  foot  of 
a  Cniciiix,  with  the  insignia  of  the 
magistracy.  But  it  was  more 
especially  on  the  high  road  to  Italy 
that  they  left  traces,  at  the  great 
halting  places.  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Provence.  The  dynasty  of  the 
Stellas,  the  men  and  women  of  which 
alike  painted  and  engraved,  selded 
at  Lyons.  The  churches  of  Provence 
contain  a  number  of  pictures  which 
illustrate  the  continuous  infiltration  of 
Flemish  art,  from  the  manner  of 
_  Van  Eyck  to  that  of  Rubens,  with  all 

"""aE^itRv.'"^""  ""'"      the  intermediate  styles.     At  Aii, 
{Fkom.  Limauiin.)  several  pictures  by  Finsoniui.  a 

native  of  Bruges,  show  the  strong 
colour  of  the  Flemings  struggling  with  the  black  shadows  of 
Caravaggio,  and  the  glowing  yet  murky  atmosphere  of  Tintoretto. 
Other  painters  of  the  same  group,  such  as  Jean  Darct  (of  Brussels), 
watered  down  Flemish  effects  in  Bolognese  compositions.  Rubens 
alone  was  strong  enough  to  elevate  this  heavy  realism  by  a  mighty 
breath  of  inspiration.  Avignon  continued  to  be  a  centre  of  art. 
and  a  town  which  welcomed  painters.  It  had  a  public  capable  oi 
understanding  them,  of 
attracting  them,  and  of 
giving  them  work,  lu 
churches  still  contain  a 
great  number  of  pictures 
painted  for  pious  donors. 
They  are  large  composi- 
tions, in  most  of  which 
the  rounded  figures  dear 
to  Guido  Reni  move 
among  the  -opaque 
shadows  of  Caravaggio. 
Some  of  them  have  re- 
tained a  certain  natural- 
istic soUdity,    which  the 
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commonplace  elegance  of  the  prevailing  mode  has  nol  succeeded  in 
enervating. 

One  of  these  artists,  Nicolas  Mignard,  called  Le  Romain, 
became  famous  even  in  Paris  by  painting  sacred  subjects  with 
logical  exactilude.  His  somewhat  frigid  culture  is  more  naturally 
displayed  in  poriraiture.  The  nobility  of  Comtat  and  Provence  did 
not  lack  painters  to  (ill  its  galleries  with  family  portraits.  The 
province  continued  to  capture  artists  on  their  way  to  and  from  Rome. 
This  did  nol  suffice  to  constitute  an  original  school;  but  it  made  the 
region  fertile  in  painters. 

In  spite  of  much  restoration  and  demolition,  Flemish  works  are 
still  very  numerous  in  the  Parisian  churches  bf  the  seventeenth 
century.  TTiey  consist  of  small,  facile  panels,  gaily  coloured  with  a 
fat  impasto,  or  large  altar-pieces  In  which  the  painter  has  attempted 
to  speak  the  tongue  of  Rubens.  The  Louvre  and  various  private 
also      welcomed    , — 


Flemish  de. 

mythology  or  landscape. 
Henry  IV  retained  Pour- 
bus,  who  was  passing 
through  Paris,  ana  Pour- 
bus  has  soberly  recorded 
the  jovial  malice  of  the 
"Vetl  Galanl,"  and  the 
somewhat  heavy  majesty  I 
of  the  queen.  In  1620, 
when  Marie  de'  Medici  ' 
was  seeking  a  painter 
for  her  great  gallery  in 
the     Luxembourg,     she  (The  Louvrt 
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Himmoned  Rubens.    There  could, 

of  course,  have  been  no  question 

of  keeping  him  permanently ;   but 

he    lelt    a    considerable    ram    of 

work  behind  him,  and  also  several 

of  his  pupils,  such  as  Justus  of 

Egmont    and    Van    Mol.     The 

painter  of  the  Queen-Regent  at 

a    later    date    was    the    Brussels 

master,  Philippe  de  Champaigne 

(160-216/4).  He  wa,  asso- 
ciated  with   the  Jansenist  parly, 

and  his  works  reflect  their  gravity 

of  thought  and  the  austere  piety 

o(  their  lives.     The  robust  method 

he    had    acquired    in    his   native 

school  was  not  used  by  him  to       poBTBrn' of^pp'ibf-sc'^  TEKUEAvrMo) 

play  with  the  beauty  of  appear-        (BraioiUqatNatioM^,  Prim  Room.) 

ances,  but  to  eievAe  painting  to 

the  nobility  of  Christian  and  philosophical  meditation.     His  Dead 

Christs  and  his  portraits  combine  a  profound  sense  of  reality  with 
an  intensity  of  moral  life  very 
unusual  in  Flemish  art.  Cham- 
paigne and  Poussin  had  so  many 
similar  preoccupations,  that  we 
must  rappose  the  Fleming  often  to 
have  waived  his  naturaSslic  ten- 
dencies under  the  influence  of  a 
Esycho logical  idealist.  He  must 
e  classed  with  those  innumerable 
immigrants  from  the  north  who 
brought  their  manual  dexterity  to 
France,  and.  in  exchange,  took 
over  French  modes  of  thought 
(Figs.  403.  404,  406).  A  crowd 
of  competent  craftsmen  of  second- 
ary rank  worked  in  addition  to  the 
famous  masters  most  in  favour ;  they 
sold  landscapes,  sea-pieces,  ana 
copies  at  the  fairs:  they  painted 
flowers,  birds,  draperies,  and  vases 
in     cartoons     for     the     Gobelins 
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tapestries,   around   tiguTet   by   Le 
Brun. 

Throughout  the  sevenl«enlh  cen- 
tury. French  painters, when  compared 
with  Flemings  and  ItaUana.  may  be 
seen  to  have  possessed  original 
qualities;  but  they  lacked  dexterity 
of  execution;  they  were  like  chil- 
dren whose  education  has  been 
begun  too  late;  they  were  no 
longer  ot  an  age  when  arilessness 
is  attractive,  and  they  had  none  of 
the  easy  assurance  of  maturity.  The 
French  School  further  lacked  that 
technical  or  theoretical  certitude 
which    was    the    strength    of    the 

Flemings  and  Italians.  n... »u(. -  i,™..,^r.™. ,    ru-i-.n. 

Even   in   the   first    third   of   the  (i>™-i"(  ■"  .H.  i.,uv„,  P.ns.> 

century,  the  sculptors,  and  more  especially  the  painters  who 
gathered  in  Paris  were  numerous  enough  to  generate  a  certain 
eapril  de  corps.  They  were  no  longer  isolated  workers,  attached 
for  some  temporary  task  to  the  person  of  the  king  or  some  other 
Maecenas;  a  large  circle  of  middle  class  and  ecclesiastical  patrons 

.  upheld  their  industry.     But  in  order  to  sell 

their  works,  they  had  been  obliged  to  enrol 
themselves  in  the  ancient  guilds  of  their 
crafl.  They  belonged  at  first  to  the 
venerable  corporation  of  St.  Luke.  But 
this  approximated  them  to  mere  artisans, 
and  this  confusion,  impossible  even  in 
societies  where  painting  is  a  tradition,  and 
has  deep  roots  in  the  soil,  must  have 
<eemed  still  more  intolerable  in  France, 
where  this  art,  a  new  comer,  so  to  speak, 
presented  itself  with  the  titles  of  nobility 
acquired  during  the  Renaissance.  An 
Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  was 
formed,  under  the  royal  protection.  This 
institution,  which  dated  from  1648,  existed 
until  the  Revolution.  It  was,  from  its  very 
foundation,  and  it  continued  to  be,  a  cor- 
ooration  which  defended  the  interests  of 
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its  members,  an  academy  or  leained 

Eocietybenlon  elaborating  a  doctrine, 

a  school  which  fonned  pupils;  under 

Louis  XIV  it  became,  in  addition, 

a  sort  of  administration  which  regU' 

lated  artistic  work,  and  it  was  more 

especially  in  this  character  that  it 

was  not  irreproachable.  Its  organiza- 

tion,  in  (act,  permitted  the  Slate  to 

govern  the  artist.     But,  on  the 

other  hand,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that 

it  ever  set  itself  in  opposition   to 

national  taste  by  its  doctrines.  Under 

the  ancient  regime,  it  included  all 

artists   worthy   of    the   name;    the 

number   of   its   members    was  un- 

r.u.jM.— DANIEL  I.  H.>ssT,E«.         Umited,     Thc    rare    dissidents    re- 

DE  L.>N<;i'Evti.i.r  mained  outside  the  fold  for  personal 

(The  Louvrf,  Puis.)  anj   not  for  doctrinal    reasons.     It 

represented    successively    the    most 

diverse  forms  of  French  art.  the  style  of  Le  Brun,  the  style  of 

Boucher,  the  style  of  David. 

During  the  time  when  this  modem  painting  was  bom  and  was 
growing  in  France,  a  variety  of  influences  was  at  work,  and  It 
is  impossible  to  bnd  any  common  tendency  in  the  iiuiumerable 
caprices  of  French  artists.     While  craftsmen  innocent  of  docttirte 

^ __^      were  pouring  in  from  the 

'  ^—  North,    French    painters 

were  seeking  for  a  creed 
j  in  Italy.  The  great 
Itahan  masters  were  no 
longer  brought  into 
France;  but  French 
novices  wait  in  great 
numbers  to  study  their 
methods.  For  Fr  a  n  c  e. 
as  (or  all  Europe,  the 
universal    source  of  art 

j      was  Rome.     TTiosewho 

_     never  crossed  the  Alps 

iHEsit.EorunvuiLii'rKvuFNr  were   not    the    least 

iBiiiuotiiBiiK  Xiikmie,  prini  Rouc.^  Italianised;     ibey    woe 
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inspired    by   copies   and  engraving!; 


antique  models.  Others 
painted  from  nature,  like 
Caiavaggio,  with  great 
brutality  and  emphasis, 
and  violent  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade.  But  all 
had  adopted  the  practice 
of  drowning  their  com- 
positions in  a  gloomy  at- 
mosphere. How  many 
French  painters,  like  La 
Hire  in  Paris,  and  more 
especially  Valentin  at 
Rome,   accepted   this 


they  were  less  under  the 
influence  of  contemporary 
Italian  art,  and  more 
under  that  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  was 
itself  retrospective. 

It  was  the  art  of  the 
Bolognese,  then  in  its 
full  vitality,  which  French 
painters  saw  in  action. 
Some  were  alill  held  by 
the  tradition  of  Florentine 
idealism ;  they  sought  for 
moral  expression,  and 
drew  beautiful  forms,  after 
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nocturnal  tone!  The  laller  painted,  with  a  certain  vigour,  gipsies 
or  foldiers  in  caves,  revealed  bv  a  sudden  gleam  of  light  (Figs. 
420-422). 


Italy,  il  is  dear,  did  not 
impose  any  single  man- 
ner; there  is  scarcely 
any  form  of  art  she  did 
not  represent  Artists  as 
diverse  as  Poussin,  Lor- 
rain.  Valentin,  and  C allot 
were  able  to  spend  iheir 
lives,  and  work  success- 
fully  there,  without  any 
sort  of  resulting  similarity. 
After  Freminel  and  Du- 
Tniehuii,  biiii  a  family.  bois,  the  successors  of  the 

(Th.  u,u.«,  Paris.)  ^hool  of  Fontainebleau, 

the  most  influential  master 
was  Simon  Vouel(  1 590-1 649).  He  showed  much  skill  in  utilising 
the  inventions  of  the  great  Italian  decorators.  Judging  from 
Dorigny's  engravings,  some  of  his  compositions  seem  to  have  been 
little  more  than  copies  of  Veronese.  But  his  talent  was  purely 
superficial,  and  such  of  his  paintings  as  have  survived  show  but  too 
clearly   that  he  had  not 


assimilated  the  It; 
charm  of  colour.  With 
its  heavy  reds  in  the 
shadows,  its  insipid  pallor 
in  the  light,  his  colour  al 
once  becomes  discordant 
when  he  attempts  to  make 
it  brilliant  (Fig.  424). 
Many  of  these  faults  re- 
appteai  in  his  pupils,  Le 
Sueur,  Le  Brun,  and 
Mignard.  But  he  has  a 
true  historical  importance 
as  the  master  of  some  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  (he 
French  classical  school. 
He  embodies  the  transition  between  th< 
and  those  of  Louis  XIV.  Together  v 
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and 
He 
the 


the   monarchical    mylhology  ol 

FoDtainebleau  m  the  houses  o( 

private  cilizeos. 

U   Sueur  (1616-1655).  no 

doubt,  owes  his  somewhat  flac- 
cid faciliw  to  Vouel.     He  never 

viiitedhaly;  hewas.neverlheleis. 

thanks  to  the  oigravers,  a  fervent 

admirer,  and  sometimes  even  a 

copyist  of   Raphael,   especially 

when  he  exerted  himself.     In  the 

numerous  works  this  painter,  who 

died  young,executedfor  (inanciers 

and  for  religious  houses,  thi 

something  of  the  sincerity 

artlessness  of  the  Primitives. 

does    not    make    use    of 

Bolognese  method  of  great  masses  """(M^umVAri^™')'"'"" 

of   shade;    his  general   tone  is 

light  and  pallid;  the  draperies  often  show  that  acid  crudity  to  which 

devout  painters  have  always  been  prone.     The  sentiment  is  never 

obscured  by  the  technique;  his  mourning  Virgins  with  their  pallid 

tints  express  grief  in  the  terms  of  a  melancholy  saturated  with  tears. 
Sometimes  he  gives  us  certain 
figures  peculiarly  his  own.  some 
little  frail  andgende  maiden  saint, 
with  the  fair  head  of  a  sentimental 
school'gid.  These  fragile  types 
are  the  teal  creations  of  his  genius. 
and  stand  out  as  such  among  the 
glut  of  white  beards  and  classical 
profiles,  which  were  the  common 
stock  of  all  the  painters  of  the 
day.  The  series  illustrating  the 
Life  of  Saint  Brvno  consists  of 
rapid  and  not  very  skilful  paint- 
ings. The  nudity  of  the  narrative 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  com- 
position are  appropriate  to  the 
subject,  and  to  the  place  for  which 
it  was  designed,  a  Carthusian 
church;  but  the  asperity  of  the 
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iireconcilable.     Many  of  ihem  ; 


work  is  modified  by  a  certain 
tenderness  (Figs.  427-429, 43  I). 
TTie  religious  archileclure  which 
had  estabhshed  itself  in  France 
wa»  more  hospitably  disposed 
towards  pictures  than  Gothic 
architecture  had  been.  TTie  light 
in  the  new  churches  was  not 
broken,  diffused,  and  tinted  by 
pillars  and  coloured  glass.  Two 
columns  surmounied  by  a  ped- 
iment over  the  altar  offered  a 
suitable  framework  for  a  large 
composition  illuminated  by  an 
equal  light.  Pitturcs  were  also 
hung  in  the  Gothic  churches, 
andlere  they  remain,  swallowed 
up  in  the  gloom  of  chapels,  for 
pictures  and  stained  glass  are 
e  respectable,  if  not  for  their  beauty 


of  execution,  at  least  for  their  sincerity  of  feeling.  ^ 

Painting  and  sculpture  have  left  us  many  portraits  of  the  met) 
and  things  of  this  period.  In  this  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  fashion  had  not  given  a 
uniform  type  to  every  head,  as 
Clouel's  mannered  elegance  had 
done,  and  as  the  conscious  majesty 
of  Louis  XIV  portraiture  was  to 
do.  Sculptors  like  Dupre  and  the 
Fleming,  Warin,  draughtsmen  like 
Lagneau  and  Daniel  Du  Monstier 
fFigs.  407,  409J,  engravers  like 
Claude  Mellan  (Fig.  405),  painters 
like  Sebaslien  Bourdon  and  the 
three  Le  Nains,  have  recorded  very 
vigorous  individualities ;  martial  and 
gallant  cavaliers,  with  twisted  mous- 
taches and  lace  collars;  students, 
writers,  humanists,  and  saoants  of 
a  sturdy,  plebeian  type,  with  sedate 
velvet  caps  on  their  heads,  always 
ready  to   anlhemalise  each  other 
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in  Latin;    old-fashioned  burgesses  with  full  beards  a  la  Sully; 

others  whose  faces  have  been  sharpened  by  the  pointed  beard  a  la 

Richelieu,  and  kneeling  echeoins  in  profile,  looking  sideways  at  the 

spectator. 

EJigravers,  less  in  bondage  to  traditional  motives,  were  able  to  copy 

the  world  in  which  they 

lived.     Abraham     Bosse 

shows  us  a  somewhat  stijf 

Parisian    society,    in    his 

precise  style  (Figs.  412, 

413).     Callot,  a  Lorrain 

like  Gellee,  gave  himself 

like  Gellee  to  Italy. 

He  is  a  creature  of  weird 

imagination;  his  thin, 

pointed,  broken  lii 

scratches  or  presses,  re 

dering  the  agitation  of 

swarming  crowd,  the  pi 

turesqueness  of  rags  and  of  military  accoutrements,  the  gesticulations 

of  Italian  mountebanks,  or  of  little  devils  harassing  Saint  Anthony. 

It  is  an  art  in  which  precision  and  caprice  are  strangely  mingled. 

which  reflects  the  world  of  that  day  and  its  two  great  distractions. 
wat  and  the  theatre,  and  in  which 
something  of  the  old  mediaeval 
diabolism  still  lingers  (Figs.  408, 
410,  411). 

It  is  interesting  to  study  con- 
temporary  reality  in  the  works  of 
the  Le  Nain  brothers.  Natives  of 
Laon  who  had  migrated  to  Paris, 
Antoine,  Mathieu,  and  Louis  Le 
Nain.  also  painted  some  church 
pictures  with  harsh  illumination  and 
very  reaUstic  figures,  in  the  manner 
of  Caravaggio.  But  like  all  the 
notlhem  artists  before  Rubens,  they 
lacked  the  decorative  imagination 
capable  of  elevating  and  animating 
the  numerous  figures  of  a  large 
composition.  Their  portraits  have 
neither  fire  noi  beauty;  but  their 
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narrow  style  is  scrupulously  sincere,  and  iheii  liltle  familiar  scenes 
breathe  an  emolion  very  unmua!  in  ihe  art  of  their  age.  They 
represent  peasanls  eating,  drinking,  resting,  or  "carousing"  sadly 
enough.  The  prosaic 
heaviness  of  the  brush 
gives  a  kind  ot  torpor  even 
[o  enjoyment;  sober  and 
"subdued"  tints  render 
only  loo  faithfully  the 
haggard  faces  and  drab 
rags  of  the  models.  The 
work  of  these  men  is  a 
strange  accident  in  the 
history  of  painting.  Their 
peasants  are  not  of  the  same 
race  as  those  of  the  Dutch- 
men and  the  Flemings, 
""■  '"!^'"\''"'^"'i,  ".'"'''"''■  The    Brueghels,    Teniers 

(The  L.iuvrf,  Pans.)  J    r\  .    J  L   -ll-       . 

and  Ustades  are  brilliant 
craftsmen  who  ate  amused  by  their  g.oteique  models.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  these  subjects  were  known  as  bambochades,  and  spec- 
tators looked  for  comic  effects  in  them;  in  our  age,  we  approve  the 
Le  Nains  for  evoking  pity  (Figs.  414-41  /.  419). 

Ex'decoralors  of  f  ontalnebleau.  portrait- painters  ih  the  Flemish 
manner,  imitators  of  the 
Italians,  pupils  of  the  Car- 
racci  or  of  Caravaggjo, 
French,  painters  show  a 
certain  indecision  ihi 
out  this  evolution  of 
national  style.  A) 
more  dexterous  than 
cere,  tike  La  Hire 
Sebastien  Bourdf 
bine  all  these  di 
elemenis  in  theit  works 
The  latter  was  capable 
of  an  elaborate  bam- 
bochade  in  the  Flemish 
manner,  and  of  a  pasticcio  on  the  style  of  Poussin  with  its  clear-cut 
:ape.  But  he  lacked  the  picturesque 
fertility  of  the  men  of  the  North,  and  his  mind  was  never  vigorous 
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IS  ihei 


enough    to    achieve    the    vigour    of 

Poussin's  composition;    his   nervous 

and    even    incisive    brush    disperses 

where    it   should    concentrate.     His 

manual    dexterity    and    his    powers 

of    observation  stood   him   in    good 

stead   in   his   portraits.     Many  of 

these   are  finely-conceived  figures, 

lacking  all  amenity  of  colour,   and 

enveloped   in   the   smoky,   russet 

shadows  of  Caravaggio  (Figs.  423. 

425.  430). 

How    was   a    Fraich    School    to 

emerge  from  this  fusion  of  North  and 

South?     It  was  in  the  work  of 

Pouasin   that  the  French  classical 

genius  first  awoke  to  a  conscious  in-  nr..  4:4 - 

dividuality.  As  he  developed,  French  iThe 

painters  showed  less  indecision ;  by  the 

middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  all  recognised  hi 

Poussin's  mind  dwell  habitually  in  antiquity.     His  aim  was  to 

place   before  our  eyes  the  personages  of  history  and  of  Greek 

mythology.     He  could  not  live  anywhere  but  in  Rome;    and  this 

was  not  because  he  wished  lo  mix  in  the  somewhat  noisy  society  of 
artists  who  thronged  from 
all  countries  to  the  great 
picture-fair,  but  that  he 
m  i  gh  I  li  ve  in  contempla  lion 
of  the  statues  which  were 
excavated  day  bv  day.  and 
of  a  region  still  haunted 
by  ihe  names  of  the  past. 
It  was  here  alone  that  he 
fell  himself  surrounded  by 
(he  memories,  the  monu- 
ments, and  the  relics 
he  worshipped.  Here 
""'  ^cHiLDH?N'DB*wi™' '"''''  ^^   could    piously    draw 

(Museum  of  Monipciiicr.)  'he  tuins  and  measure  the 

statues    to    discover    the 

secret  of  their  beauty.     One  day  when  he  was  walking  with  a 

stranger,  "he  picked  up  from  among  the  grass  a  handful  of  earth, 
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with  fragments  of  lime,  and  grains  of  porphyry  and  marble:  'Here,* 
said  he.  'take  this  back  to  youi  museum,  and  say :  this  is  ancient 
Rome.'  "  Nothing  could  tempt  him  from  his  beloved  cily.  He 
wished  to  live  and  die 


that  soil  in  which  a  whole 
world    slumbers,   in   that 

I  atmosphere,    heavy  with 

memories,  ihe  grave  poetry 
of  which  entered  into  his 
soul.  He  dreamed  literally 
of  giving  a  picture  of 
antique  life;  he  read 
^ ancient  authors  to  glean 

_  characteristic    trails    of 

Fic.4.0-   ™™;^"^;;j['j ''■""'""■  manners.     He   did  not 

place  a  wand  surmcunted 
by  a  hawk's  head  in  the  hand  of  a  priest  without  due  reflectiofi.  It 
was  to  indicate  thai  this  priest  was  an  Egyptian,  and  the  procession 
one  sees  in  the  distance  in  the  Burial  of  Phodon  serves  to  indicate 
the  dale  of  the  Athenian  hero's  death.  He  is  always  well  pleased 
when  his  archjeological  knowledge  prevents  him  from  inventing. 
But  more  than  this:    lo  illustrate  ancient  events  is,  of  course,  to 

return  to  the  forms  of  Greek     . 

sculpture.  The  heroes  of 
Plutarch  and  Livy  have  this 
advaniageover  modem  celeb- 
rities, that  ihey  present  them- 
selves to  us  in  all  theerace  of 
antique  statuary.  Tnus  the 
claims  of  truth  and  beauty, 
which  are  at  the  root  of  classic 
thought,  are  reconciled.    The 

between  art  and  history,  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Apollo. 
He  had,  however,  to  work 
for  the  religion  of  his  lime, 

and  to  depict  a  martyr  or  a        fig.  4;7— le  sueur,    mei.pohene.  erjto, 
miracle  occasionally.     But  ,7^^  Z^^"pI^) 

cliurcri  pamlings  demanded  a 

rhetorical  grandiloquence,  and  Poussln  had  to  strain  his  voice  to 

address  the  crowd  from  afar.     He  preferred  to   condense   some 
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Biblical  or  Gospel  ihoughl  in  small 
compositions.  He  has  trealed  the 
sacred  books  as  he  has  Ireated  pro- 
lane  literature,  with  no  more  lendei- 
ness  or  mysticism,  and  with  the  same 
anxiety  to  be  perfectly  inlelligible. 
All  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
understand  him,  is  to  have  read  the 
works  ihat  inspire  him.  Yet  his 
manner  was  not  absolutely  novel ;  it 
was  that  o(  Raphael,  the  painter  of 
the  Loggie  and  of  the  Cartoons. 
Raphael  was  the  inventor  of  this 
iconography  in  which  the  plastic, 
psychological,  and  archaeological 
discoveries  of  the  Renaissance  were 
turned  to  account, 
indeed,  admired  Raphael  as  much  as  he  admired  the 


(TheLoi 


Poi .       ..   , 

antique.  He  was  little  concerned  with  the  youthful  Umbrian  o( 
radiant  Madonnas  and  luminous  landscapes ;  he  carried  away  nothing 
from  the  Vatican  Stanze  beyond  a  few  beautiful  attitudes,  and  the 
group  of  the  Muses  on  Parnassus.  But  he  penetrated  to  the  very 
soul  of  the  narrative  art  o(  the  Loggie  and  the  Cartoons.  It  was 
in  this  "illustrated  Bible"  that  he 
learned  how  to  tell  a  story  in 
attitudes,  physiognomies,  and 
agitated  draperies,  enframed  in 
landscapes  and  architecture. 

Poussin  was  not,  like  certain  of 
his  contemporaries,  Rubens  or 
Rembrandt  for  instance,  the 
creator  of  a  pictorial  world ;  his 
originality  lies  primarily  in  his 
organising  faculty;  his  genius 
manifests  itself  almost  entirely  in 
his  powerful  composition,  a  pic- 
turesque composition  which  knits 
lines  and  planes  of  light  closely 
together,  a  moral  composition 
which  subordinates  a  variety  of 
altitudes  and  types  to  a  dominant 
idea,     A  strong  intelligence 
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governed  hit  execution.  Even  when 
the  painter  is  most  inspired,  he 
never  leemi  to  be  carriea  awav  by 
his  ardour;  he  has  none  of  tnose 
bravura  passages  so  frequent  among 
the  Italians  and  ihe  Flemings,  who 
are  intoxicated  by  a  line  effect,  and 
give  themselves  up  lo  the  delight 
of  rendering  it  skilfully.  Even  his 
vocabulary  n as  an  abstract  charac- 
ter. He  drew  a  great  deal  from 
antiques  and  from  Nature,  but  did 
not  paint  with  the  model  before 
his  eyes.  Nothing  in  his  works  ever 
makes  us  feel  the  contact  of  reality ; 
no   accent   reveals   the   joy  of   a  . 

painter  in  the  contemplation  of  the  '' '  *''^~ rol'guEi!'  """"""■ 

beautihll.      His    study    of    antique  {Museum  of  Veraailles.) 

statues  has  given  him  a  taste  for 

clearly-defined  forms,  simple  planes,  and  rhythmic  altitudes;  his 
nympnsand  satyrs  have  an  elegance  of  form  andaltitude  which  implies 
a  long  plastic  education;  tney  were  fashioned  by  antique  and 
Renaissance  art.  His  drawing  is  marked  by  a  virile  grace;  the 
forms  are  a  little  hard  and  sculpturesque, 
and  in  spile  of  colour  that  sometimes 
lacks  consistence,  they  have  that  con- 
centrated energy,  that  density  peculiar 
lo  targe  figures  reduced  to  a  small  scale. 
An  occasional  Bacchanal  or  Triumph 
of  Flora  just  serves  lo  indicate  that 
ihe  master  was  sometimes  fired  by  the 
ardour  of  Titian;  in  diese  cases  the 
nudities  which  recline  on  the  du^y 
grass  become  more  amber  or  ruddy  of 
lone,  and  a  golden  twilight  overlays  the 
deep,  dark  blue  of  the  sky.  But  this 
was  a  transient  phase  in  his  art;  in 
general,  Poussin  does  not  look  to  colour 
for  the  enrichment  of  his  thought.  He 
groups  his  altitudes  menially  in  very 
simple  landscapes.  The  light  is  diffuse 
in  broad  patches,  bringing  the  masses  cA 
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the  ground  and  of  the  fabrics  into  a 
few  planes,  and  throwing  the  liguiet 
inio  relief  by  frank  contrasts  of 
light  and  dark  »urfaces.  When  his 
conception  had  taken  definite  form 
in  his  mind,  he  (ell  no  anxiety  as  to 
its  realisation.  He  painted  with 
a  steady  hand,  innocent  alike  of 
nervousness  and  dexterity,  bul  the 
tissue  of  colour  was  less  closely 
woven  than  the  slmclure  of  the 
light  and  the  design.  I~lence,  when 
his  aging  hand  oegan  to  tremble, 
his  pictures  suffered  veiy  little;  the 
vigour  of  conception  remained  un- 
impaired, and  ensured  the  cohesion 
PIG.  131  —  ?<)i  sstN.  of  his  loosely-painted  compositions. 

""'.^u"^!*'^'  "^  '""^^'■'-  He  composed  his  noblest  land- 

<lhe  Louvre,  Pans.)  .     ,.'^,j  -j-,      1 

scapes  m  his  old  age.  1  he  harmony 
of  his  lines  becomes  broader  and  calmer  when  it  is  not  encumbered 
by  the  gesticulations  of  a  human  drama.  His  nature  has  no  fresh- 
ness, it  is  instinct  with  an  austere  majesty,  untouched  by  any  fantasy 
of  light  or  colour ;  all  brilliance  is  suppressed  that  the  structure  of 
trees  and  soil  may  be  the  more  nakedly  presented.  The  great  over- 
hanging clouds  are  echoed 
by  the  simple  planes  of 
the  ground  and  the  dense 
foliage.  An  impression  of 
serene  eterrutv  breathes 
from  this  balanced  har- 
mony. This  landscape  in 
which  the  ruins  slumber  is 
that  described  by  Virgil, 
when  Sa  turn,  reigningover 
Latium,  had  not  yet 
abandoned  the  earth  to 
mortals.  The  Humanists 
of    the    seventeenth    cen-  '^"'' '"TOL^M-LPYRBms^  ™  "^ 

lury    w^re    not    surprised  (The  Louvre,  Paris.) 

to    lind    gods,    satyrs, 
nymphs,  or  some  river  deity  leaning  on  his  urn,  by  the  roadside. 


n  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
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Although  he  sp«it  very  little  lime  in  Paris,  Pousain  had  many 
fervent  aamirers  in  the  capital.  Scarcely  was  his  glory  assured  in 
Rome,  and  his  work  well  known  in  his  native  land,  when  he  had  no 
rival  in  France.     Collectors  overwhelmed  him  with  commissions;  a 

Picture  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  favour,  and  when  one  arrived  in 
'aris.  the  little  society  of  Poussin's  devotees  was  all  aslir.  They 
assembled  in  front  of  the  new  painting  to  discuss  its  merits.  The  im- 
portance of  these  litde  works  in  the  history  of  the  French  mind  is 
very  considerable.     In  the  first  place,  Poussin  satisfied  the  conleni' 

Erary  tasle  for  antiquity.  He  had  assimilated  all  that  could  be 
own  or  divined  on  the  subject,  and  had  condensed  it  in  his  com- 
positions. His  pictures 
were  not  destined,  like 
those  of  the  Flemings,  for 
princely  galleries  or  Jesuit 
altars ;  they  are  not,  like 
those  of  the  Dutchmen, 
marvels  of  dexterity  and 
precision;  they  never 
astonish,  nor  do  they  teach 
the  science  of  painting. 
But  they  alford  a  kind 
of  discipline,  and  always 
associate  the  intelligeDce 


(Tbe  Loune,  Paris.) 
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with  the  pleaniie  of  the 
eye.  Adapted  to  the 
dimensions  of  our  field  of 
vision,  so  that  a  single 
look  can  lake  in  the  whole 
composition.witKoutlosing 
a  single  detail,  they  re- 
quire to  be  analysed  and 
examined  in  a  small  room. 
Like  the  great  French 
writers  of  the  sevoiteenth 
century  Poussin  condensed 
into  brief  works  sentiments     ""■  430.-^118811*.    the  chilbhood  m  bacchus. 

k.     I  n  ■  (Ojnd^  Museum,  ChaniiUy.) 

ich  were   floating 
vaguely  in  space,  not  having  yet  found  their  perfect  forms.     The 
virile  poetry  of  this  great  logician  blossomed  under  the  ^y  of  Rome, 
and  passed  afterwards  into  the  French  soil. 

The  enthusiasm  of  archseologists  and  artists  does  not  fully  explain 
the  fascination  of  Rome  for  the  men  of  the  North,  Throughout  the 
ages,  Celt  and  Teuton  have  dreamed  of  Italy,  and  have  succumbed 
to  her  charm.  The  Germans  of  Barbarossa  and  the  Frenchmen  of 
Louis  Xll  knew  the  nostalgia  awakened  by  that  smiling  land,  where 
ihey  tasted  a  joy  not  easily  evoked  under  their  own  sterner  skies. 
Thus  the  countries  whose  artists  crossed  the  Alps  in  great  numbers 
were  those  who  had  to  wait  longest  for  men  to  depict  their  own 
landscapes  faithfully ;  the  vision  of  transalpine  landscape  painters  was 
long  obsessed  by  memories  of  Rome  or  Naples.     Among  those  poets 

bom    of    the    contact    of 

North  and  South,  Claude 
Gellee  was  one  of  those 
who  most  fully  appreciated 
the  warm  light  of  Mediter- 
ranean skies.  Claude 
Gellee,  called  Le  Lorrain 
(1600-1682),  lived  at 
Rome  in  a  cosmopolitan 
circle,  where  men  of  every 
nation  went  by  the  name 
of  their  native  land.  An 
ignorant  and  simple  spirit, 
he  was  little  concerned 
with  the  historic  n 


(The  Louvre.  Paris.) 
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darte  ils  expiring  rays  car 
ible  Iltde 


which  breathe  from 
Roraan  soil.  His  work 
appeals  to  no  HumanJsl 
curiosity,  and  his  compo' 
sitions,  in  spile  of  their 
nobility,  have  litde  to  say 
to  the  discursive  classicism 
of  Frenchmen.  His  land'  . 
scapes  deal  with  the  soft 
splendour  of  southern 
skies.  His  dazzled  eyes 
beheld  a  magic  architec- 
N  LoiE  WITH  DAPHNE,  ture.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
Paris.)  port;   the  sun,  before  dis- 

appearing into  the  ocean. 
_  caressingly  on  facades  of  marble,  and  gilds  the 

crests  of  innumerable  litde  waves.  Or  it  is  a  plain,  and  dark  groves 
of  trees  make  the  illimitable  distance  lighter  and  more  limpid.  All 
the  shade  and  solidity  are  in  tlie  foreground,  near  the  edge  of  the 
frame;  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  the  objects  become  lighter  as 
they  recede,  penetrated  by  the  light  and  set  ablaze  as  it  were  by  the 
ardent  atmosphere.  These  landscapes  were  lovingly  contemplated: 
they  have  been  copied  and  plagiarised  cKlensively.  Claude  brought 
something  of  the  radiance  of  Italy  everywhere  with  his  colour;  even 
in  the  works  of  mediocre  imitators,  there  is  some  reflex  of  those 
glowing  memories  which  never  fade  from  the  mind  of  the  Northerner 
who  has  once  crossed  the  Alps. 

Between  the  brilliant  Renaissance  and  the  sun  of  Louis  XIV. 
die  Rrst  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  seems  to  lie 
somewhat  in  the  shade. 
But  in  diis  twilight,  that 
classic  spirit,  the  discipline 
of  whicn  was  thenceforth 
to  govern  all  forms  of 
intellectual  activity  in 
France,  was  definitely 
evolved.  The  generation 
of  Louis  XIII  appears  to 
have  been  sacrificed,  be- 
cause the  magnificence  it 
made  possible  was  only 
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realised  under  Louis  XIV. 
The  monarchy  which 
made  France  so  great 
asked  little  from  its  artists. 
It  suspended  the  sumptuous 
caprices  of  Fonlainebleau, 
and  left  Versailles  a  pretty 
brick  country  house. 
Artists  worked  more  es- 
pecially  for  the  private 
citizen  and  far  the  re- 
ligious orders,  building 
mansionsandchurchesand  '"^  j40.— cla^de  lorhain.  caupo  vaccino. 
adorning  them  with  Chris-  '"^"^  ^™'  ^'"^' 

tian  or  mythological  pictures.  Under  the  somewhat  depressed 
vaults  of  Saint  Paul  or  Saint  Nicolas  du  Chardonnel.  the  serious  mind 
and  the  robust  faith  of  the  times  still  make  themselves  fell :  sombre 
paintings  and  tombs  devoid  of  splendour  lurk  in  their  dark  chapels. 
These  rugged  images  lack  neither  vigour  nor  sincerity,  and  it  is  easy 
to  forgive  those  we  can  respect  for  making  no  attempt  to  dazzle, 
nor  even  lo  please. 

la  the  Place  Royale  and  in  the  mansions  of  the  Marais,  again,  we 
can  evoke  the  art-loving  burgesses  of  the  day.  Never  were  painters 
and  sculptors  more  constandy  employed  than  those  of  this  apparently 
unproductive  period.  They  went  from  one  great  house  lo  another, 
occupied  for  years  on  the  decoration  of  a  gallery.  When  we  read 
their  biographies,  it  even  seems  as  if  society  were  asking  of  art  more 
than  art  could  yet  give :  the  culture  ol  luxury,  admiration  for  the 
antique,  and  refinement  ol 
taste  were  even  more  pro- 
nounced among  amateurs 
than  among  professionals. 
From  this  time  forth  we 
see  Parisian  society  direct- 
ing and  accelerating  the 
movement  of  art. 

Paris  assumed  that  ex- 
traordinary preponderance 
of  intellectual  life  which 
contributed  so  greatly  to 
the  unification  of  French 
art.     It    concentrated    the 
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(The  Laim.  Paris.) 

Their  apprentices  worked  f(  ,  ,     ^ 

and  bridges;   the  Flemings  sold  their  lilde  panels  at  the  fair  of  St. 


intellectual  life  of  the 
.country;  artists  and 
writers  came  to  setde 
there.  How  many  of 
these  must  the  Quartier 
des  Augustins  have  seeii 
wandering  in  its  narrow 
streets!  The  most  fa- 
voured of  them  obtained  a 
royal  brevet  and  lodging 
in  the  Louvre,  in  the 
gallery  overlooJdng  the 
river.  Some  bore  the 
proud  new  title  of  Acad- 
the  shops  on  the  quays 


Germain.  This  active  affglomeration  constituted  a  kind  of  Par 
School,  which  became  tne  exemplar  of  all  the  provincial  groups. 
Artistic  centralisation  was  a  fact  before  it  became  an  institution. 
A  uniform  classical  style  was  about  to  spread  throughout  the  country 
in  spite  of  local  diversities,  and  to  extend  to  all  the  frontiers  of  France. 
After  the  quarrel  with  the  Fronde,  the  king  had  made  his  p)eace 
with  Paris,  in  1660,  he  was  hving  in  the  Louvre.  From  his  lofty 
windows,  the  young  Louis  XIV  looked  out  upon  a  marvellous  urban 
prospect,  each  monument 
of  which  recalled  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  his  great- 
ness, the  history  of  his 
house,  and  thai  of  France ; 
there  beneath  him  lay  the 
Seine  with  its  dense  ship- 
ping, the  cupola  of  the 
"Quatre  Nations,"  the 
college  whose  title  com-  j 
memorated  the  recent  ! 
triumphs,  the  conquered 
provinces,  and  the  ex- 
tended frontier;  to  the 
left  the  Pont  Neuf  with 
its  swarming  crowds;  his 
grandfather,  Henry  IV,  prancing  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cite;  the 
imposing  mass  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  with  the  spire  of  Saint  Louis 
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rising  above  it,  and  further  of!,  beyond  ibe  still  Gotbic  roofs,  the 
severe  lowers  of  Notre  Dame,  ibe  catbedral  of  Pbilip  Augustus, 
friend  of  the  Communes,  and  the  builder  of  the  primitive  louvre. 
Louis  XIV  understood  tbal  the  first  work  of  bis  reign  ought  to 
be  to  complete  this  landscape  by  finishing  the  Louvre.  True,  he 
soon  perceived  that  the  mighty  city  could  not  contain  the  monarchy 
without  threatening  to  suffocate  it,  and  that  he  must  cieate  a  royal 
town.  All  the  artists  of  the  day  were  pressed  into  the  service  of 
Versailles.  But  the  continuity  of  national  art  was  not  interrupted. 
Versailles  was  still  Paris;  Versailles  was  not  a  new  centre  of 
energy,  but  the  collective  product  of  the  Parisian  and  the  French 
School, 
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The  "Cenlury  of  Louis  XIV"  glorified  by  historians  was  no 
■  spontaneous  growlh.  Its  artistic  prosperity  was  prepared  and 
organised  by  ministerial  instruction.  As  soon  as  Colbert  had  got 
the  superintendence  of  royal  buildings  in  his  hands,  he  set  to  work 
to  produce  Frecch  artists  for  the  service  of  the  king.  He  hoped 
by  means  of  monuments  to  fix  that  glory  which  survives  civilisalioii!. 
and  dominates  the  ages  as  do  the  grandiose  ruins  of  Rome  and  of 
Egypt.  French  classical  art  was  inclined  at  the  moment  to  forget 
its  country  and  its  age.  The  monarchy  brought  it  back  to  both. 
Sculptors,  painters  and  architects  dreamed  of  antiquity;  they  were 
now  required  to  ihink  of  Louis  XIV.  The  State,  in  return,  under- 
took (heir  education.  Colbert  became  the  protector  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  was  able  to  intervene  in 
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die  insiruclion  of  ils  pupiU;  he  sent  ihe  best  of  these  to  Italy,  and 
lounded  the  French  Academy  at  Rome  in  their  inleiesl.  The 
king's  scholars  worked  for 
him  there,  completed  their 
apprenticeship,  and  exe- 
cuted copies  of  master- 
pieces for  the  royai  parks 
and  galleries,  when  the 
otigir\aIs  were  not  to  be 
bougfit.  Thus  the  king 
became  almost  the  sole 
Mascenas  of  French  artists. 
and  the  habitual  organisa-  ■ 
lion  of  French  art  was 
centred  in  State  institutions.         f.g.  44.1.— iiir;  coli.n.nade  ui  the  lohbe. 

Colbert's     authoritative 
and   practical  mind  left  ils  impress  on  every  one  of   these  insti- 
tutions.    Their  object  was  to   realise  fully  and  rapidly  all   that 
the  French  genius  could  yield.     It  is  unjust  to  say  that  they  put 
French  art  in  subjection  lo  Italy.     For  over  a  century  France  had 
been  labouring  (o  assimilate  the  marmer  of  Rome  or  Bologna,  and 
it  was  Colbert  who  did  more  than  any  other  to  enfranchise  her 
from  this  vassalage.     He   thought  jealously  that  French  art,  like 
French  luxury,  should  be  the 
product  of  French  cratfsmen. 
Not  content,  like  Francis  I, 
with  .buying  fruits  from  Italy, 
he  determined  to  grow  ihem 
on  French  soil.     The  Acad- 
emy, under  the  direction  of 
Le    Brun,    was    ordered    to 
evolve  from  the  masterpieces 
of  antiquity,  of  the  Renais- 
sance,  ana  of   Poussin,    the 
surest    method    of    allaitting 
beauty'  and    coDilructing    a 
Manual  for  the  berfect  painter 
and  sculptor.     Modest  crafts- 
no.  44&— maiE  aiiNT-nENis,  PAsrii.       ^  j^^^   endeavoured   conscien- 
tiously to  found  a  system  of 
assthelics  in  accordance  with  contemporary  modes  of  thought.     But 
esthetics  is  a  philosophic  exercise  which  is  of  little  use  to  artists. 
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This  enterpiiM  o{  iKe  Academy 

throws  a  good  deal  of  lighl  on 

clau!cal   thought;     but   il   cannol 

have  done  much  Krvice  lo  art. 
The  Ilahans,  it  was  said,  had 

been  led  to  the  pursuit  of  beauty 

by  Gredc  and  Roman  worlu.     In 

France,  the  soil  yields  but  scanty 

relics  of  the  past ;  Colbert  supplied 

the  deRciency  to  the  utmost  of  his 

power.       He    collected    a    great 

number  of  statues  in  Paris  and  at 

Versailles,  and  when  originals  were 

unobtainable,    he  ordered   copies. 

It  was  not   to   be   supposed   thai 

Trajan's  column  could  be  brought 

to  Paris;    but  the  professors  and 

pupils    of     the    Academy     were 

enabled  to  copy  its  ba^-reliefs  from  casts  obtained  a(  great  expense. 

Colbert,  indeed,  showed  such  avidity  in  his  purchases,  that  there 

was  a  kind  of  revolt  among  the  Roman  populace,  enraged  at  seeing 

these  elements  of  the  national  wealth  carried  off.     These  works, 

pillaged  of  old  by  Roman  pro-consuls,  and  now  bought  by  the 

French  king,  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  from  Greece  to  Italy, 

from  Italy  to  France,  the  languid  elegance  of  Hellenistic  art. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  prepare  for  the  future.     The  king's 

glory  required  immediale  masterpieces.  The  first  project  was  ir 
complete  the  Louvre, 
which  had  been  in  prog- 
ress since  the  reign  of 
Francis  1.  Bernini,  the 
Pope's  architect,  was 
brought  to  Paris  at  great 
expense.  He  drew  out 
a  plan,  executed  a  bust  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  pro- 
nounced judgment  on 
French  art  and  the 
education  of  French 
artists  very  freely.  None 
of  his  utterances  were  lost 
on  Colbert;  some  of  die 
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impiinl:  but  the 
bring  himself  to  al 
build  (he  pala 
France.  ETven 
was  laid,  he  ' 
Ilaliansnameo 
nedal  placed  ir 


r  iheir 
ould  not 
illow  a  foteigneT  to 
e  of  the  King  of 
vhen  the  first  stone 
would  not  put  the 
n  (he  commemorative 
n  the  foundations,  and 
alter  Bernini  left,  his  plans  were 
very  soon  abandoned.     Colbert, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  ad- 
mired Italy,  but  his  admiration  took 
ihe  form  o(  desiring  to  emulate  her, 
not  of  installing  her  in  Paris. 

Bernini  was  disposed  to  raze  the 
whole   quarter   to    the   ground,    to 
"°"  ™E~sTATij'E%'r'  louk''x5v'^''  "'      make    room    for    a    great    Roman 
(The  Louvn,  Paris.)  palace,  solemn  and  austere.  Claude 

Perraull  (1667-16741  designed  a 
more  agreeable  facade;  between  the  ground  floor  and  the  entabla- 
ture, detached  columns  form  a  gallery. 
The  defect  of  the  design  is  that  it  is  not 
adapted  to  the  divisions  of  a  modern 
house;  an  over-zealous  admiration  for 
antique  architecture  led  men  to  apply  the 
colonnade  of  a  temple  without  storeys  to  a 
I  building  of  several  storeys,  and  the  mis- 
taken flatness  o(  the  roof  was  masked  by 
the  entablature  and  its  balustrades  (Figs. 
444,  445). 

But  we  must  not  overlook  the  decora- 
tive merit  of  this  architecture,  and  the 
eleganceof  this  colonnade  between  the  mas- 
dve  base  and  the  rigid  band  of  the  en- 
tablature. Petrault  made  no  attempt  to 
or  by  the 

e  calculated  by  an  artist  too  skilf 
allow  them  to  appear  gigantic.  He  built 
only  the  one  facade;  but  this  one  sufficed 
to  acclimatise  the  "colossal  style"  in 
France  for  ever.  Mansari,  Gabriel  and 
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majesty  of  his  design.     The  proportio 
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Louis  adopted  its  methods  later,  when  ihey  wanted  to  reconcile 
majesty  and  grace,  to  avoid  heaviness  and  affectation.  Since 
the    Renaissance,    architectural 


style  has  lo 

amenity,  but  it  has  gained 
strength  and  breadth.  A  facade 
by  Lescot  is  well  adapted  lo 
a  narrow  court,  which  forces 
the  spectator  to  note  the 
minute  adjustment  and  ingenious 
detail;  bul  the  colossal  style, 
with  its  large  flat  lines,  makes 
a  superb  framework  for  a  vast 
space. 

The    Louvre,   however,    was 
no.  4*1— THE  pLAfF.  vENDoyE  nof  Completed  by  Louis  XIV. 

[des  tonqieies].  biius  eve  heh-.  -i-i  I    .'  ',1  .11 

{From  .l«alhuni.- Paris  vum  ballon."  by       ".""e    Ling    COUld    nol    lodge 

Andr*  Schirlcher  and  Omrr  Decunis.)  hi»    eXeCUtlve    and    lus    COUIt 

there  commodiously.  He  felt 
cramf>ed  in  this  palace,  the  growth  of  which  was  held  in  check  by 
Paris.  He  preferred  the  plain  of  Versailles,  where  everything, 
soil  and  water  included,  could  be  arranged  to  suit  him.  Colbert 
deplored  the  king's  defection;  he  thoughl  it  a  mere  caprice,  and 
never  dreamed  that  (he  pleasant  country  house  built  by  Lemercier 
for  Louis  XIll  would  one  day  be  magnificent  enough  to  give  an 
advantageous  idea  of  the  greatness  of  Louis  XIV.  In  this  case, 
Colbert  was  mistaken,  the  king  did  not  change  his  mind.  From 
1670  to  1685,  the  artistic  activity  of  France  was  consecrated  to  the 
work  of  Versailles, 

''  All  the  artists  in  France  collaborated  here.  Le  Vau,  Mansan 
and  Robert  de  Cotle  successively  directed  the  building.  Le  Brun 
(1619-1690),  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  director  of  the 
Gobelins  factory,  president  of  ihe  royal  Academy  of  painting  and 
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(  Colbeit,  superinlended  the  decora- 
id  mi  nistra  live  genius  by  his  technical 


sculpture,  and  (he  confidani 
tion.      He  crowned  Colbert' 
mastery ;    his    facility    ol 
invention    and    execution 
made     him    an   exc 
organiser,    always 
to    furnish  model 
painting,  sculpture,  I 

We  see  in  his 
how  classical  art  beca 
one  of  the  adjiancts  of  the 
monarchy.  Before  he 
undertook  the  direction 
of  French  art  (or  the 
king.    Le    Brun.  like  no.  .53.--.»>.d„s,    tomb  of  «,cheu^u. 

others,     had    worked     for  ■  (Church  of  .he  Sorbonne.) 

the  Church   and    for 

finance;  he  had  painted  "laintetes"  (sacred  subjects)  and 
"mythologies."  His  Iwo  idols  were  Raphael  and  Pouiain.  He 
imitated  the  noble  design  and,  in  particular,  the  emphatic  and 
animated  movement  of  Raphael  in  the  Battle  of  Conslantine; 
in  Poussin,  whom  he  had  known  in  Rome,  he  especially  admired 
his  skill  in  enshrining  a  moral  drama  in  a  picturesque  composition. 
The  professor  in  him  preferred  Poussin,  whose  reasoned  art 
appears  so  rich  in  lucid  precepts;  left  to  himself,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  produced  scenes  of  ancient  tragedy,  with  a  great  deal 
of  psychology  und  archaeology;    but  he  had  a  facile  brush,  and 

circumstances  made  hiiri  a 

decorator.  After  a  period 
of  service  with  Fouquet, 
he  passed  into  that  of  the 
king,  in  his  academic 
discourses,  he  declared 
thatpaintingshouldappeal 
to  the  intelligence,  while 
at  the  Louvre,  the  Gobe- 
and  Versailles,  he 
was  obliged  lo  appeal  to 

Le  Brun's  large  com- 
positions are  unattractive, 
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in  spite  of  their  genuine 
power  of  invention,  because 
they  lack  all  the  sensuous 
qualities  of  painting,  and 
imply  a  process  of  reasoning 
to  which  few  spectators  in 
a  magnificent  gallery  are 
addict^.  But  L^  Brun 
was  nol  only  a  painter;  he 
designed  the  entire  decora- 
tion of  his  ceilings,  and  the 
splendour  he  was  unable  to 
give  lo  his  canvases  glowed 
in  the  framework  of  gilded 
"■■    (Th.  Lmivr.,  Pari.)  """o.  the  Statues    aiid 

mosaics.  Hence  the  gallenes 
he  painted,  the  Galerie  d'Apollon  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  great 
Galerie  des  Glaces  at  Versailles,  rival  the  splendour  of  the  Doge's 
Palace.  His  Battles  of  Alexander  show  how  he  preferred  lo 
paint  when  he  was  not  magnifying  Louis  XIV  or  d^oiating  his  ' 
palaces.  Vague  analogies  between  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Louis  the  Great,  a  slignt  resemblance  between  the  two  faces, 
discounted  the  inevitable  royal  panegyric,  and  left  him  free  to 
produce  "historical"  pictures  after  his  own  fashion.  He  began  by 
studying  antique  texts  and  monuments,  Quintus  Curtius  and  the 
Trajan  Column.    Heth. 


applied  his  theories  of  the 

Dxirtions  of  the  human 
y  and  of  psychological 
expression.  Le  Brun  was 
able  to  group  large  num- 
bers of  figures  lucidly;  his 
imagination  gave  vivacity 
to  his  vast  "machines." 
Bm  his  over-abslracl  art 
lacks  charm;  Alexander's 
battles  should  begin  by 
amusing  the  eye ;  but  they 
are  monototiously  dull  and 
heavy.  On  eacn  side  are 
the  principal  episodes ;  the  bodies  of  the  wounded  and  vanquished 
are  neaped  up  to  fill  the  angles  of  the  composition,  and  these, 
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saciilicecl  and  lost  (or  the  moral  ex- 
pression, which  a  decoratot  relieves 
by  magnificent  accessories,  are  drowned 
in  hot,  opaque  shadows.  When  a 
passage  shows  some  pictonal  charm, 
it  is  because  he  left  the  execution  of 
it  to  his  assistants,  who  were  for  ihe 
most  part  Flemings.  Genoels  some- 
times illuminated  a  distant  horizon; 
and  some  of  the  horses  betray  Van 
der  Meulen's  brush  by  their  brilLant, 
satiny  coats  and  fresh  colour. 

Le  Brun  had  a  rival  and  enemy  in 
Pierre  Mignard  (1610-1695^,  who 
arrived  too  late  to  take  the  place  of 

Eainter  in  ordinary,    and  only  lived 
>ng  enough  to  occupy  it  for  a  short 
time  after  the  death  of  Le  Brun.     He 
was  a  facile  and  superficial  artist,  ready 
id  capable  of  executing   it  with  credit. 
Italy,  and  had  copied  so  many  Roman, 


1  undertake  any  task. 


He  had  lived  so  lo 


V' 


Bolognese  and  even  Venetian  pictures,  that 

him  all  unconsciously.     He,  too,  was  employed  on  vast  d( 

in  the  cupola  of  ihe  Val-de-Grace,     

and  in  the  Chateau  of  Saint  Cloud, 
which  he  painted  for  Monsieur 
while  Le  Brun  was  working  for 
Louis  XIV  in  the  gallery  at  Ver- 
sailles. The  decoration  in  the 
Val-de-Grace  Is  a  gigantic  com- 
position, but  it  is  diffuse  and  inco- 
herent, the  colour  is  "degraded " 
and  flat,  without  any  pictorial  rich- 
ness, without  any  luminous  effect 
to  bring  the  innumerable  figures 
together.  Essentially  a  man  o(  (he 
wodd,  Mignard  had  all  the  Quali- 
ties to  maKe  him  acceptable  at 
Court,  and  he  was  a  great  favourite 
in  aristocratic  society.  He  was 
the  forerunner  of  Largilliere  and  ""■  dutjie^'^^de  kjubg^n'e'  "" 
Rigaud  in  thedomain  of  fashionable  (Museum  of  Vcrsauica.) 
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(Mus. 


sovereign,  and  tlie  artist.  liltl< 

conlent  to  be  a  good  observei 

Flemish  manner  fFig.  467).     The  di 

Nauteuil    sketched    from    nature    portraits    which    hi 


portraiture.  Between  the  grave  and 
rigid  personages  of  Philippe  de 
Champaigne,  and  the  nervous  or 
richly- adorned  figures  of  Rigaud 
and  Largilherc,  we  have  Mignard's 
types,  whose  splendour  is  somelimes 
oppressive;  the  faces  are  delicate, 
but  the  "in-(olio"  periwigs  are  very 
mauive,  and  the  costumes  are  cl 
stuffs  »o  rich  and  rigid  that  ihey 
make  the  attitudes  heavy  (Figs. 
474-t75).  The  portraits  of  Claude 
Lefebvre,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  are  among  the  best  of  the 
French  School.  They  have  not.  a» 
yet,  the  nobility,  the  impersonal 
majesty  of  the  Versailles  courtiers. 
The  sitters  have  not  yel  been  reduced 
to  uniformity  by  the  taste  of  the 
concerned  to  paint  "history,"  was  , 
id  a  very  skilful  executant  in  the 
■engraver  Robert 

ifterwardi     , 


engraved  so  vivaciously  that  they  are  as  full  of  life  and  < 
paintings;  Edelinck,  too,  translated  the  strong  and  variegated  splen- 
dour of  Largilliere's  and  Rigaud's  portraits  into  black  and  white. 
Le  Brun  also  designed  for  the 


Versailles  sculptors.  Girardo 
(1628-1715)  was  the  one  who 
best  understood  the  intentions  of 
the  king's  painter.  His  marble 
seemed  naturally  to  take  the 
facile  and  redundant  softness  ol 
form  dear  to  Le  Brun.  The 
Louis  XIV  he  executed  for  the 
Place  des  Conquetes  (Place 
Vendome)  was  an  imposing 
equestrian  figure  (Fig.  449). 
For  the  Gtotlo  of  Apollo  at 
Versailles,  he  sculptured,  to- 
gether with  Tubi  and  de  Marsy, 
a  tripk  group  ol  nymphs,  horses, 
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and  Tritons,  in  the  midst  of  whom 
the  Sun-God  detcends  from  his  cat, 
cold    and   elegant   as  the   Belvedere 


Apollo, 
placed   ■ 


-the 
bodit 


(TheLouvrr 


In  the  allegorical  figures  hi 
placed  on  certain  tombs — the  most 
farnous  is  that  of  Richelieu  (Fig.  433) 
£s  of  the  draperies  and  the 
e  very  gracefully  rounded; 
it  is  the  eloquence  oi  a  cold  and 
rhetorical  orator,  but  one  whose 
noble  or  gracious  tone  is  always 
appropriate.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
Bassin  du  Nord,  at  Versailles,  a 
leaden  bas-relief  reveals  a  robust 
sensuality,  under  the  sustained  elo- 
quence of  the  decorative  style. 
Nymphs  are  shown  frolicking  in 
the  water,  and  here  Cirardon  has 
given  the  bodies  a  lively  supple- 
ness and  a  suggestion  of  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  living 
flesh  (Fig.  452). 

Coysevox  (1640-1 720),  on  the  other  hand,  was  too  intelligent  an 
artist  to  be  submerged  in  the  collective  work  of  Versailles.  Like 
the  others,  he  placed  reclining  nymphs  and  river-gods  on  the 
margins  of  pools  and  fountains,  and  allegorical  Virtues  at  the  foot 
of  tombs;  but  his  figures  have  a  nervous  distinction.  He  had  a 
taste  for  truth,  and  understood  the 
expressive  power  of  form.  Few 
artists  have  model'ed  with  so  much 
daring  aikd  assurance.  In  spite  of 
periwigs,  lace  jabots  and  all  the 
accessories  of  gala  dress,  his  heads 
are  strongly-marked  types.  When 
the  sitter  is  energetic,  tne  sculptor 
uses  the  trenchant  emphasis  of  the 
fifteenth  century  Florentines.  The 
image  of  Conde,  sharply  accentuated 
in  the  bronze,  gleaming  with  sudden 
(lashes  of  light,  gives  a  strange  reality 
to  the  eagle  glance,  and  the  great 
nose,  like  the  beak  of  a  bird  of  prey, 
in  the  haggard  face  (Figs.  460,  469). 
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On  the  other  hand,  Coysevox  treated  marble  with  a  sensual  and 
caressing  gentleness;  his  Nymph  With  a  Shell,  and  his  E>uchess 
of  Burgundy  as  Oiana,  are  not  remarkable  only  for  their  tine 
decorative  attitudes;  the  flesh  and  the  stuSs  are  full  of  quivering 
life  (Fig.  458).     This  was  the  profound  charm  of  the  Florentines, 
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as  it  'was  of  certain  Frencli  iculp- 
torB,  Gennain  Pilon,  Coy»evox  and 
Houdon.  They  were  not  content 
with  majeily  and  elegance  in  sculp- 
ture, put  give  a  subtle  vitality  to 
marble  and  metal. 

The  great  iculptors  of  Versailles 
sometimes  lumea  (lom  theii  labours 
for  the  park  to  the  decoialion  of 
distinguished  tombs.  The  age  was 
nevei  more  religious  than  at  this 
period.  The  famous  families  erected 
stately  monuments  in  the  churcKes 
over  the  graves  of  their  illustrious 
dead.  Richelieu  at  the  Sorbonne 
(r  ig.  453).  Mazarin  at  the  College 


Qualre-Nations    (Fig.    455), 
Colbert  at  Saint  Eustacne,  Turerme 

at  the  Invalides.  Round  the  sarcophagus  which  serves  as  a  plinth 
to  the  praying  statue,  moumine  figures  recall  his  virtues,  and  the 
regrets  of  the  survivors.  In  his  funeral  sermon  of  Michel  Le 
Tellier,  Bossuet  describes  and  translates  one  of  these  tombs  when 
he  evokes  "wisdom,  fidelity,  justice,  modesty,  foresight,  pity,  the 
sacred  band  of  virtues  which  watched  around  him,  so  to  speak." 
It  was  L^  Brun  generally  who  gave  the  plan  and  the  design  for  the 
figures.  In  the  design  for  his  mother's  tomb,  executed  by  Tubi 
and  Collignon  at  Saint  NicoIas-du-Chardonnet.  he  imagined  a 
touching  Resurrection  scene.  From  the  tomb  an  angel  has  just 
opened  rises  a  poor,  old. 
terrified,  imploring  figure, 
still  half-encumbered  by 
her  winding  sheet,  and 
barely  aroused  from  her 
death  slumber.  Filial 
tenderness  substituted 
human  pathos  (or  the 
allegory  of  funeral  ora- 
lion.  (fig.  450).  ■ 

One  great  French  artist 

only,  Pierre  Puget(  1622- 

■"*'"' TrKm«E,    ""  "'"'^'^  1694),  held  aloof  from  the 

(The  Louvte,  Faris.)  activities  of  Versailles ;  he 
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t  appears  as  a 
ind  has  gained 


sent  but  a  imgle  group  for  the  park,  his 
Milo  ofCrotona,  and  rarely  left  Toulon,  ' 
wlicre  Colbert  employed  Kim  on  the 
decoTalion  of  the  royal  ships.  Working 
remote  from  the  Court,  and  independently 
of  Le  Bran's  school.  Puge 
bind  of  exile  or  oppionent.  i 

As  3  fad,  he  was  by  no  i 
of  official  an;    but  he  v 

lo  Bernini  and  [he  Italiai 
Michelangelo  than  to  the  peaceful  dec 
ralors  directed  by  Le  Brun.  His  dra 
group  of  Milo  ofCrotona,  convulsed  with 
effort  and  agony,  must  have  astonished 
the  serene  or  playful  divinities  which 
surrounded  it  at  Versailles  (Fig.  461). 
IK.  fi  — covsEvox  loiTis  XIV  "^""^  '"  '^'^  Diogencs  relief,  a  huge 
(H6id  Camavaict.)  marble  picture,  tumultuous  as  a  Rubens, 

the  swelling  muscles  and  violent  gestures 
show  (hat  his  impetuous  genius  could  nol  subdue  itself  (o  ihe  calm 
lines  of  an  arcnilectural  decoration  (Fig.  464).  When  Pugei 
placed  figures  in  a  group,  it  was  to  give  them  altitudes  of  effort  or 
impulsive  movement,  like  those  Victories 
on  the  prows  of  vessels  which  carried 
the  fame  of  the  king  to  distant  places, 
and  those  suffering  athletes  at  the  Town 
Hall  of  Toulon,  who  struggle  desper- 
ately to  bear  up  the  crushing  weight  of 
the  balcony  (Fig.  463).  The  architects 
of  the  Louvre  or  of  Versailles  would 
nol  have  allowed  such  violence  on  iheir 
calm  fagades.  Puget's  impetuosity  had 
full  play,  unfettered  by  the  restraints  of 
good  taste;  the  artist's  fiery  tempera- 
ment animates  the  marble,  and  endows 
it  wiih  a  superhuman  energy ;  a  muscular 
frenzy  swells  the  limbs  and  torsos,  and 
would  recall  Michelangelo  more  legiti- 
mately if  ihe  figures  grimaced  less,  if 
their  slrength  were  less  akin  lo  that  of  cs^ce  before 

a  porter,  and  if  the  dramatic  eloquence  'The  Loum,  i 
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of    their   creator    Kad    less  of    the     '  ' 

accent  ol  Marseilles. 

We    must    go    to    Versailles    lo 

judge  the  art  of  Louis  XIV,' the 

woi    ol    Le    Vau,    Manwrt    and 

Le      Bniti.       Approaching     Irom 

Paris,  we  see  the  buildings  spread 

out    on    a    slight    slope,  the   roofs 

levelled    lo    a    uniform    horizontal 

line.     As    we    gradually    advance 

between  the  two  projecting  wings 

towards  the  heart  o(   the   palace, 

we   understand   the  process  of   its 

development.     Immense  wings  grew 

from  either  side  of  a  little  body, 

Louis    XIII's    building,    a    modest 

facade    of    while    stone    and    red      ns.  471— t"t^i|^NiEi^^^PE«ESTFiioM 

brick,    which    Mansart    enriched,  (Muwum  of  Touiousr.) 

but  which  he  had  to  respect.     It 

imposed  its  simple  and  cheerful  style  on    this  entire  side  of  the 

palace;    here  were  lodged  the  royal   executive,  the  ministries  of 

Peace  and  War.  Colbert  and  Louvois.     In  the  eighteenth  century 

Gabriel  erected  columns  against  these  parti-coioured  facades; 
Louis  XIV  had  reserved  this 
ceremonious  style  for  the  facade 
which  confronts  the  park. 

At  the  very  threshold,  the 
eye  was  dazzled  by  the  pomp 
of  the  decorations.'  The  "Am- 
bassadors' Staircase  "  rose,  a 
structure  of  polychrome  marbles. 
The  apartments  sustained  this 
decorative  richness.  On  the 
walls,  Le  Brun"s  pupils  recorded 
the  king's  actions ;  these  great 
paintings,  which  would  have  been 

tapestries,  do  not  give  a  very 
impressive  idea  of  the  French 
school.  On  the  ceiling,  the 
gods  of  the  ancients  continue 
to  drive  chariots  and  hurl 
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cuirau,  gives  orders,  hurls  thundei- 
bolts;  suiTounded  by  France.  Minerva. 
Hercules,  Monsieur.  Conde.  and  Tu- 
lenne  (Fig,  480).  Confronting  him 
are  various  towns  bowed  upon  theii 
shields,  terrified  and  suppliant ;  Spain. 
Holland  and  Germany,  the  Inree- 
headed  Hydra  of  the  Coalition;  fugi- 
tives and  capdves,  Rivers  imploring 
deliverance,  and  Fame,  or  Mercury, 
ready  to  carry  to  distant  lands  the 
terror  and  the  glory  of  the  king's  name. 


thunder-bolts.  Tlie  great 
gallery  was  meant  to  be 
tne  most  luxurious  part  of 
the  palace.  The  decora' 
tion  of  the  ceiling  oc- 
cupied Le  Brun  (or  a  long 
time.  When  it  was  un- 
veiled, the  courtiers  saw 
the  history  of  the  whole 
reign  magnified  by  myth- 
ology. The  king,  an  Im- 
perator    in    helmet    and 


(Museum  ot  Versailles,) 

A  certain  epic  strain  runs 
through  this  rhetoric;  Le 
Brun  has  embodied  the 
essence  of  the  triumphant 
years;  he  shows  the  lung 
in  attitudes  addressed  to 
posterity;  the  poet  of  this 
reign  was  a  painter,  not 
a  writer.  In  this  gallery, 
the  products  of  the  Gobe- 
lins, of  Beauvais  and  of 
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Saint-Gobain,  furniture,  lapcsti 
were  spread  in  rich  pro- 
fusion. Of  all  ihis  splen- 
dour, ihe  ceiling  is  the 
sole  lemaining  relic;  il 
contrasts  strangely  with  the 
nudity  of  the  floor.  To 
imagine  all  this  vanished 
maeni licence,  we  muil 
evote  those  portraits  by 
Rigaud,  in  which  crimson 
velvet  and  rich  brocades 
billow  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  frame,  and  breat  their 


,  mirrors  and  goldsmith's   work. 


shimmering  folds  at  the  base 
of  marble  pilasters  and  pre- 
cious vases  (Fig.  485). 

The  Gobelins  factory,  en- 
larged and  directed  by  Lc 
Brun,  made  the  furniture  for 
Versailles;  the  thousand 
products  of  this  human  hive 
composed  a  naturally  har- 
monious framework;  the 
forms  of  marble,  metal  and 
wood  were  all  determined 
by  the  king's  painter.  Among 
the  Gobelins  artists,  the 
cabinet-maker  Boulle  has  a 
personality.   With  ebonv  and 
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md  (oTtoise  shell,  he  buill  up  cabinets 
which  were  much  appre- 
ciated by  his  conlempo- 
raries;  they  were  marked 
by  the  qualities  dear  to 
the  age ;  these  pieces  of 
himiture,  with  their  pre- 
cious materials  and  careful 
woilcmanship,  were  an 
epitome  of  the  decorative 
wealth  displayed  in  the 
galleries  (fig.  481). 

From  the  lofty  win- 
dows of  the  Galerie  des 
daces  the  king  could 
conlemplale  the  majestic 


arrangement  of  Le  Notre 's 
park.  On  this  side  the 
palace  presents  its  cere- 
monious fa;ade,  unre- 
lieved  save  by  the  play 
of  hght  on  its  innumerable 
windows  and  pilasters 
(Fig.  479).  Mansarl  was 
notobhviousoEtheLouvre 
colonnade;  like  Perrault. 
he  has  decorated  a  storey 
above    a    solid    ground- 
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floor  with  columns  and  pilasters,  hidden  his  rool  behind  an  atlic  sloiey, 
and  broken  the  monotonous  line  of  ihe  upper  balustrade  with  a  few 
vases  and  trophies.  Below  is  a  bare  terrace,  for  nothing  was  allowed 
to  detract  (lom  the  proud  majesty  of  the  archilecluie.  Two  latge  sheets 
of  water  reflecl  the  evening  Hames  kindled  by  the  setting  sun  in  the 
windows  of  the  palace.  Colossal  bronze  ^guies,  representing  the 
rivers  of  France  offering  the  homage  of  (heir  waters  to  the  king,  recline 
upon  the  margins  obedieitt  to  the  imperious  horizontality  of  the  site. 
Then  the  ground  fails  away  on  every  side,  leaving  the  palace  in 
superb  isolation.  From  the  depths  of  the  park,  through  a  leafy 
vista  at  the  end  cf  an  alley  it  appears,  white  and  It 
the  magical  aspect  of  some  fairy 


structure  in  the  garden  of  Ai 

From  the  terrace,  the  eye  com- 
mands the  vast  park,  Le  Notre 's 
masterpiece;  to  the  left,  towards 
the  south,  is  a  flower-garden, 
where  box  and  blossoms  spread 
an  embroidered  carpel  upon  the 
soil;  on  a  sunk  terrace  below  this 
are  the  orangery  and  the  piece  of 
water  known  as  the  Piece  d'eau 
des  Suisses;  to  the  right,  towards 
the  north,  ate  terraced  parterres, 
descending  to  the  Fountain  of 
Neptune.  In  front,  towards  the 
west,  stretches  a  wide  turfed  ave- 
nue, bordered  by  walls  of  dense 
foliage ;  it  extends  from  the  Foun- 
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tain  of  Lalona,  at  our  feet, 
to  the  Fountain  of  Apollo, 
where  Apollo  advances 
on  his  car,  drawn  by  four 
galloping  horses;  beyond 
lies  the  tianquil  mirror  of 
ihe  canal,  and  the  pros* 
pect  melts  into  the  illimit- 
able horizon  beyond  the 
park.  On  each  side  o( 
the  Green  Carpet,  behind 
the  leafy  screen,  Le  Notre 
arranged  his  labyrinth  of  groves;  their  regularity  is  only  recognised 
upon  a  plan ;  the  viiitor  soon  loses  himself  in  the  labyrinth.  At  a 
point  where  four  alleys  meet,  is  a  fountain ;  in  the  centre,  lustrous, 
dripping  bronze  figures  recline,  gazing  upward  at  a  jet  of  water.  A 
population  of  while  statues  gleams  against  the  foliage;  antiques, 
modem  woikt,  and  copies,  they  line  each  side  of  the  avenues. 
From  their  pedestals,  they  looked  down  on  the  splendid  procession 
of  king  aiTO  courtiers.  The  great  nobles  of  Rome  were  the  first  to 
set  the  statues  excavated  from  the  soil  among  their  vines.  The  men 
of  the  seventeenth  century  were  not  astonished  when  they  came 
upon  naiads  and  rural  divinities.  When  a  certain  indifferent  painter, 
one  Colelle,  represented  some  perspectives  in  the  park,  he  enlivened 
them  with  mythological  figures,  as 
if  the  statues,  when  they  were 
alone,  came  down  from  their 
pedestals  to  frolic  on  the  gravelled 
alleys,  ride  upcn  the  clouds,  or 

Pambol  in  the  fountains.  La 
onlaine  loved  to  people  the  mel- 
ancholy majesty  of  great  parks 
with  the  figures  of  Flora,  Pomona 
and  nymphs,  whose  while  forms 
he  had  seen  among  the  green 
branches. 

Like  the  paintings  in  the  apart- 
ments, the  statues  in  the  park  were 
no  mere  accidental  accessories; 
they  played  a  part  in  the  general 
icono^aphy  of  the  monarchical 
cult.  At  the  entrance  to  the  palace, 
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the  two  groups  be- 
tween which  the  vis- 
itor passes  recall  the 
triumph  ol  France 
over  Spain  and  the 
Empire,  and  the 
sculptured  figures 
which   guard  the 

Marble  Courtyard  are  ^^^    ;*, -vebsiules     the  ij«im-.ki  i  .Mit.« 

symbols  of  the  royal 

virtues.  Al  a  time  when  Louis  XIV  came  to  Versailles  only  for  re- 
laxation, Girardon  showed  Apollo  completing  his  daily  course,  and 
the  nymphs  pressing  round  lo  serve  him.  Apollo  on  nis  car  reap- 
pears in  the  centre  of  the  park.  Latona,  the  Seasons,  the  Hours,  the 
quarters  of  the  globe,  the  elements  gravitate  about  the  Sun-God. 
A  continuous  allegory  gives  sigiuHcance  and  unity  to  this  mythology; 
a  common  sentiment  animates  this  world  of  statues.  To-day,  me 
vast  galleries  with  their  blackened  paintings,  the  alleys  wjlh  theii 
weather-worn  and  mutilated  statues,  are  like  a  deserted  temple 
and  the  ruined  accessories  of  a  vanished  faith.  The  perennial 
beauty  of  trees  and  flowers  is  powerless  lo  dissipate  the  melancholy 
which  hangs  over  this  marvellous  setting  of  an  interrupted  feie. 
Besides,  we  modems  demand  from  works  of  art  a  subtle  expression 
of  personal  sentimerf.  Here,  painters  and  sculptors  worked  in 
bands  under  Le  Brun's  direction,  and  il  is  difficult  to  seize  any  in- 
dividual traits  among  these  figures.  Hence,  Jn  ihis  palace,  as  in  the 
great  enterprises  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  must  not  look  for  personal 
expression,  but  must  yield  lo  ihe  spell  of  a  diffused  inspiration.     To 

evoke  the  stirring  majesty  

of  Versailles,  the  spectator 
must  be  able  lo  re-kindle 
many  extinct  emotions, 
either  by  the  power  of 
history  or  of  sympathy. 
There  ate  no  false  gods 
save  those  who  have  no 
worshippers.  If  we  wish 
b>  hold  communion  with 
this  art,  we  must  think  the 
thoughts  of  monarchical 
France,  who  admired  her- 
self in  the  image   of  hei 
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IPkab,.  FmaiUl.) 

are  not  all  obsolele.     Colbert  c 

and    ih^l    same   Claude     , 

Penaull.  who  had  de- 
signed a  stately  colonnade 
for  a  king,  was  wise 
enough  in  this  case  to 
avoid  all  useless  orna- 
ment, and  to  look  for 
beauty  only  in  fitness. 
Louvois  lodged  the 
wounded  veterans  of  the 
army  in  the  Hotel  des  In-  *"■ 

valides;  Liberal  Bruant 
did  not  attempt  to  mask 
the  severity  of  his  (a^ades  under  a 


king,  and  put  Louis  XIV 
on  a  colossal  pedestal,  that 
he  might  appear  greater. 
Moreover,  the  art  of  this 
age  was  not  nterely  deco- 
rative. There  was  never 
a  period  when  more  works 
of  public  utility  were  un- 
dertaken. Colbert  con- 
structed ports ;  Louvois 
iortified  the  frontiers,  and 
even  now  their  structures 
first  observatory  to  be  built. 


iPlula.  iltnaiaa 


IPhela.  Fmaillr.) 

-.t  o[  classical  orders ;  he  was 
concerned  only  with  a  just 
arrangement  of  a  building 
which  was  not  quite 
either  a  barrack,  a  mon- 
astery, or  a  hospital.  The 
church  added  by  Mansait 

trary,  an  official  building 
designed  for  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  king :  its  facade 
and  cupola  ate  perhaps 
ihe  masterpieces  of  the 
"Jesuit  style"  (Fig.  447). 
Meanwhile,  Paris, 
abandoned   by  the  mon- 
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archy,  continued  to  throw 
off  it»  mediaeval  aspect. 
But  its  grealesi  enterprises 
atill  centred  rouna  the 
king;  they  were  designed 
to  greet  him  when  hq 
passed  through  the  city, 
returning   from    his  cam- 

Paigns.     Blondet    and 
'errault  set  up  tiiumphi 
arches  at  the  entrances  oi 
the  old  fortiRcations ;  thi 
royal   victories   were    re- 
corded upon  them  in  bas- 
leliefs.  These  monumental 
gates,  huilt  in  honour  of  the  ki 
city  in  whicf>,lM  no  longer 
for  the  inauguralion  of  his  statues.      In  the  heart  of  the  city,  two 
squares  were  designed  and  buih  on  a  special  plan,  with  the  general 
c  Place  des  Vicloircs 


this  monarchical  atL 
styled  their  corpora- 
could  never  resist  the 
iy  to  be  won  in 


ibjecl  of  isolating  the  royal  edigy ;  these 
and  the  Place  des  Conquetes  (Fig.  451). 
The  provinces  participated  from  afar 
Artists,  following  the  example  of  Le  Br 
tions  Academies;  but  the  best  among  lh< 
glamour  of  the  capital.     Henceforth,  fami 

Paris.  The  transformation  of  urban  architecture  made  its  way  into 
the  provincial  capitals ; 
at  Aix  and  Toulouse,  ihe 


modelled  on  those  of  the 
Marais.  The  Place  des 
Victoires  and  the  Place 
des  Conquetes  were  also 
imitated.  After  1680,  an 
important  event  in  the  life 
of  the  large  provincial 
towns  was  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  statue  of  Louis 
XIV,  paid  for  by  the 
Slate,  executed  by  the 
Versailles  sculptors,  and 
accepted    by   the    king. 
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They  fell  wilh  ihe  monarchy,  and 
museums  now  shelter  their  crumbling 
remains. 

Thus,  in  this  period  tA  unique  effort, 
all  the  artistic  energies  of  France  were 
concenlraled  rpund  the  king.     Such  a 
crisis  could  not  endure;  but  its  conse- 
quence* were  infinite.     True,  ihe  art  of 
Louis  XIV  did  nol  produce  any  of  those 
masterpieces  which  appeal  beyond  the 
hmits  of   a  nation  and   an  epoch    to 
humanity  al  large.     Th'u  was  the  price 
this  oftcial  art  had  to  pay.     The  king 
had  not  the  leisure  to  wait.     And  yel 
Colbert's  gigantic  effort  was  nol  in  vain. 
At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
French  artists  were  very  much   better 
craftsmen   than   their   predecessors. 
There  were  admirable  painters  among 
riG.  joi— rcjsT.iNFBiiAi-,     .      the  portraitists  of  the  king  as  an  old 
BOUSES.  'iPii«iB.  Frxaiiii)         man;    his  childish  portraits  had  been 
contemptible  as  works    of   art.      The 
charm  of  execution,  formerly  confined  to  a  Flemish  or  Italian  work, 
was  now  to  be  found  in  the  Paris  of  the  seventeenth  century,     in  the 
fine  arts,  as  in  other  institutions,  Colbert,  working  for  the  present, 
had  prepared  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE    END    OF    LOUIS    XIV'S    REIGN,    AND    PARIS 
UNDER  THE  REGENCY    . 

Ih!  «««D  Sluk— Religious  AKll»d«n.—Sculpl<ire.—Palnlint:  TniaformallBn  of  lli 
DtcomUM  Sivk  from  Ls  Brun  to  U  Moiini.—  Thl  In^nce  t!  Rui-^T^i  £Wortei. 
Rlgaud    anJ    LaTillUln.—  iVtilUoi,-.    Fkmiih    Tcckn-mt    and   Pariiion    Patln/.—Hli 

The  prolonged  old  age  of  Louis  XIV,  [he  frequent  intervals  ol 
court  mourning,  even  the  reverses  of  the  monarchy  did  not  lend  to 
give  a  gloomy  cast  to  the  temper  o(  French  artists.  Arc !ii lecture, 
sculpture  and  painting  escaped  the  mclanciioly  that  blooded  over 
the  last  years  of  the  reign.  The  disappearance  of  the  king  caused 
no  break  in  (he  continuity  of  the  intellectual  history  of  France; 
it  was  responsible,  perhaps,  for  an  outbreak  of  libertinage ;  but  the 
brilliant  fantasy  of  French  painters  found  expression  before  this. 
The  work  of  Walteau,  the  most  perfecf  manifestation  o(  ihe 
Regency  spirit,  was  almost  finished  when  Louis  XIV  died.  For 
a  long  time,  ever  since  the  death  of  Colbert,  in  fact,  French  art  had 
ceased  to  belong  lo  the  king.  Contemplating  the  long-drawn  set- 
ting of  the  sun  at  Versailles,  men  took  no  heed  of  the  dawn  in  Paris. 
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During  those  very  years 
wliicl)  weighed  so  heavily 
on  the  Court,  the  nervous 
vivacity  of  the  eighleenlh 
century  had  already  taken 
po»essioQ  of  the  soul  of  the 
city. 

In  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Paris 
already  had  a  considerable 
numt>er  of  collectors  of  pic- 
hires  and  precious  objects. 
These  connoisseurs  formed 
a  society   of    their   own,   at  "Now'raE'iMPs™iERtE^^iTio'KALE"'"' 

^hich   men  of   the  world  iPkoiB.  Nexrdiin.t 

were    inclined    to    iaugh    a 

little.  The  amateurs  of  painting  multiplied  very  rapidly,  and  though 
they  were  not  all  rich  enough  to  be  collectors,  they  formed  a  very 
culdvaied  circle,  ready  to  admire  or  to  criticise.  When  the  royal 
Meecenas  ceased  to  employ  artists,  private  patrons  were  ready 
to  give  them  commissions,  and  a  numerous  public  was  eager  to 
interest  itself  in  their  works.  The  "good  society "  of  the  city  had 
succeeded  the  world  of  the  court.  Tne  picture- exhibitions  brought 
it  together.  Art  could  no  longer  live  on  abstract  and  purely  aca- 
demic doctrines :    it  had  become  necessary  to  give  pleasure,  and 
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H    Le    Bran's    theories    were    still 

repeated,    they    were  apphed    less 

and  less.     The  best  pupils  of  the 

school    very    soon    cait    off    their 

scholastic  pedantry.      The   high 

moral  position  fonnerly  claimed  by 

the  founders  of  the  Academy  was 

freely  accorded  to  them.     Most  of 

them  belonged  to  the  best  society, 

and  took  pari  in  the  fashionable  life 

of  their  time.     The    portraits  of 

themselves  painted  by  these  artists 

show  them  indeed  at  their  easels, 

but    in    flowing  wigs  and   elegant 

costumes.     One  hand  holds  the 

palette    or  the   modelling' tool,    the 

Fio.  4(js.— coLSTor  THE  v'lLNGER.       othcf  gesticuUtes  to  emphssisc  some 

(Cathedrai'^of  s™"')"'  lively  speech.  The  faces  are  amiable 

(Piuu.  Neurdtin.)  and  intelligent ;  they  solicit  approval 

smilingly.     The    absent,    reflective 

coimtenances  of  Philippe  de  Chainpaigne  and  Poussin  look  morose 

among  these  loouacious  artists.     One  of   them,  Antoine  Coypel, 

was  even  an  author ;    there  was  an  incipient  Boileau  in  him  who 

versiiied  the  poetics  of  painting. 

These  literary  painters  translated 

the  ideas  of  Virgil   and  Racine 

into  pictures  rather  too  brilliantly. 

The  well-read  society  ofthe  day 

sought  in  hi  story 'paintinff  the  same 

intellectual  pleasurethey  demanded 

from  literature. 

At  the  end  of  Louis  XIV's 
reign,  there  was  therefore  a 
"School  of  Paris."  It  was  not 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  of 
Italy  and  Flanders  during  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance ; 
it  depended  less  on  studio-tradi- 
tions than  on  the  moral  solidarity 
of  society  in  general.  Its  charac- 
teristic style  is  also  more  diffi- 
cult to  define;  the  elements  are 
240 
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sometimes  incongruous, 
for  the  most  diverse  tech- 
niques and  temperaments 
^ere  accepted  oy  French 
taste;  transformations 
were  rapid,  because  a 
subtle  ana  attentive  public 
soon  wearies;  yet  there 
was  a  certain  continuity 
in  successive  fashions  and 
a  certain  unitv  in  the 
variations  of  individuals. 
Academic  principles 
had  no  longer  sutficienl 
authority  to  enforce  re- 
spect from  a  society  which  had  a  horror  of  boredom.  While  Louis 
XIV  was  seeking  diversion  from  the  majesty  of  Versailles  al  Marly 
or  Trianon,  ana  asldng  his  artists  to  be  gay  and  amiable,  nobles 
and  citizens  were  building  themselves  houses  arranged  with  great 
ingenuity  and  decorated  with  elegance,  to  serve  as  the  back- 
ground (or  their  fashionable  existence.  The  transformation  of  turni' 
lure  shows  how  intelligently  craftsmen  appreciated  the  taste  of  (he 
day  and  the  reauirements  of  comfort;  chairs,  tables  and  bureaux 
take  forms  in  which  grace  and  utility  are  happily  combined ;  the 
backs  and  arms  of  chairs  are  inflected  to  support  ihe  human  body, 
the  ingenious  seats  contrived  al  ihis  period  seem  to  have  retained  (he 
very  attitudes  of  conversa- 
tionalists. The  cabinet- 
maker associated  himself 
with  ihe  worker  in  tnelals 
to  produce  solid  tables 
with  a  nervous  grace  of 
outline;  he  collaborated 
wiih  the  t]pholslerer  to 
make  comfortable  seals; 
the  curved  forms  and 
delicate  lines  of  the  furni- 
ture passed  into  the  deco- 
ration of  the  apartments. 
The  architeclure  of  pijav 
(ers,  columns,  atlic  storeys 
and    entablatures   made 
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Boffiand  were  quite  conl«n! 
bare,  and  to  increase  the 
light  that  entered  ihrough 
their  larger  windows,  they 
placed  high  mirrors  over 
the  chimoey-pieces. 
Stone  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  wood,  and 
masonry  was  subjected 
to  the  same  convolutions 
as  furnimre.  Great 
houses  such  as  the  Hotel 
de  Soubise  retained  a 
classic  majesty  on  the  ex- 


way  (or  joinery ;  marbles 
ana  heavy  stuccoes  -were 
replaced  by  wpoden 
panels  painted  in  delif:ate 
colours  and  relieved  by 
slight  gilded  mouldings 
curved  at  the  angles,  and 
expanding  here  and  there 
into  rococo  foliation. 
Whereas  U  Brun  and 
Lepautre  had  accumu- 
lated decorative  motives 
untiringly,  Robert  de 
Colte.  Oppenord.  and 
ilings  and  walls  lui 


(Tlie  Louvre,  Paris.) 

terior,  which  does  not  al- 
ways prepare  us  for  the 
amenity  of  the  internal 
decoration;  but  the  sini' 
pier  houses   seem   to   be 

please  the  approaching 
guest;  the  doors  have 
often  some  slight  rococo 
touches,  and  gracefully 
twisted  iron  balconies 
gave  a  sort  of  smiling 
cheerfulness'  to  facades 
at  a  small  expense. 
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Even  religious  archilecluie 
accepted  ihis  lively  style.  The 
oave  of  Saint  Louis-en-l'lle  is 
decorated  like  a  drawing-room, 
Meissonier  proposed  to  give  ihe 
Ctiuich  of  Saint  Sulpice  a 
facade  in  which  the  entalslalures 
and  classical  capitals  were  to 
undulate  like  his  lococo  pieces 
of  plale.     It  was  not  executed ; 


but  the  architects  of  the  dav  did  not 
always  see  that  it  was  absuid.  in 
building,  to  adopt  (he  forms  of  carved 
woodwork,    engraved     metal,    or 


moulded  pottery.  The  chapel 
at  Versailles  is  a  good  example 
of  the  limits  within  which  it  is 
permissible  to  enliven  the  Jejuil 
style  without  making  it  abso- 
lutely profane.  Versailles  was 
not,  like  the  Escurial,  a  king's 
monastery,  a  palace  built  round 
a  church.  It  was  a  country- 
house,  enlarged  to  contain  the 
Court  and  the  executive  of  the 
sovereign.     But    a    place    had 


,  .feiiot^lc 
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(The  Louvre,  Paris.) 

never  had  church  decoiation 
shown  such  profane  gaiety  as 
Coypel's  paintings  in  ine  vault. 
The  apartments  have  nothing  to 


also  to  be  found  for  God.  Tlie 
church  built  by  Mansart  and 
Robert  ae  Colle,  was  connected 
with  the  palace,  to  enable  Louis 
XIV  to  enter  it  from  the  level  d 
his  apartments.  Architeclure,  like 
all  the  other  arts,  was  unaffected 
bv  the  melancholy  of  the  monarch. 
Never  had  the  Jesuit  style  achieved 
such  a  degree  of  worldly  elegance; 


I. Mu arum  of  Monlpcliicr.) 

compare  with  them  in  cheerfulness. 
At  Versailles,  God  was  served  after 
ihcking;  but  He  was  lodged  more 
agreeably  (Fig.  483). 

TTie  same  elegance  character- 
ises the  sculpture  of  the  period. 
Artists  had  profited  by  the  great 
decorative  effort  made  at  Versailles. 
The  works  of  ihe  seventeenth 
century  after  Coysevox  and  Girar- 
don,  all  display  a  dexterity  of 
execution,  a  sleight  of  band  which 
were  sometimes  lacking  among  the 
244 
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honest  craftsmen  ol  the 
early  Versailles.  A  pupil 
of  Girardon,  Robert  le 
Lorrain,  has  lefl  us  a 
channing  example  of 
decorative  sculpture.  In 
his  f.mou,  group  of 
horses  at  a  drinking 
troueh.  over  a  former 
stable  door  of  the  Hotel 
de  Rohan,  he  has  trans- 
lated the  airy  vivacity  of 
painting  into  slone  with 
admirable  skill  (Fig. 
493).  Coysevox  was 
continued  in  ihe  work 
of  his  pupils,  the  brother 


Nicolas  and  Guillaume  Couslou.  The 
latter  in  particular  assimilated  the 
trenchant  precision  of  his  master. 
The  horses  of  Marly  express  a  vigor- 
ous vitality  in  forms  carved  by  a 
graceful  chisel.  The  line  is  sharp  and 
nervous;  from  this  time  forth  sculp- 
lure,  even  when  it  aims  at  rhetorical 
pomp,  will  not  allow  brilliant  and  in- 
cisive detail  to  be  lost  in  common- 
place rotundities  (Figs.  4%,  497). 

Painters  were  obliged  to  conform 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  new  style  of 
decoration.  The  lightness  of  fashion- 
able rooms  put  an  end  to  the  shadows 
of  Bolognese  painting.  The  panels 
between  the  white  woodwork  and 
the  mirrors  had  also  to  radiate  light. 
When  they  were  painted,  they  imi- 
tated the  lighmess  and  transparence 
of  the  sky.     The  gilded  bosses  and 

_ carvings  which  hung  heavily  over  the 

Louis  XIV  galleries  all  disappeared, 
and  blue  skies  and  clouds  with  fluttering  ligures  replaced  them. 
Decorative  painters,  the  pupils  of  Le  Brun,  already  showed  skill  in 
giving  movement  to  figures  at  a  height,  in  the  vault  of  the  Invalides 
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ChuTch.  The  bat  of  these  artists  was  Jean  Jouvenet  (1 644- 1717), 
who,  in  die  Norman  group,  repiescnts  Uie  School  o(  Rouen,  as  the 
Reslouts  repiesenl  the  School  of  Caen.  He  was  a  painter,  who,  in 
spite  of  hit  powerful  imagination,  had  adopted  the  nealthy  habit  of 
painting  always  from  nature ;  he  showed  much  facility  in  the  creation 
of  robust  compositions  full  of  dramatic  force.     Not  many  French 


painters  have  been  s< 


I  straight, 
*Jo"y''*'(")^fl.'  f  «iSfe,)  modelling  less 
rounded,  eyes 
nlerl  enough  to  suggest  a  constant  vivac- 
ity of  thought,  were  followed  by  joints 
giillantly  supple,  delicate  articulations, 
in:;isive  modelling,  the  twisted  draoeriej 
and  broken  folds  which  suggest  Rexible 
bodies ;  even  when  figures  are  in  repose 
neither  faces  nor  draperies  are  im- 
mobile; and  (he  supple  limbs  always 
seem  ready  for  decorative  gambols  on 
a  ceiling.  This  nervous  trepidation  of 
forms,  so  characteristic  of  the  temper 
of  French  art,  persisted  until  the  time 
of  David,  when  a  sculpturesque  style 
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:cesiful  in  giving  vitality  to  the  corpse- bearers 
of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  or  the  fish- 
ermen of  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes, 
and  in  combining  vigorous  gestures  for  a 
common  cSort.  In  some  instances,  we  might 
almost  misUke  him  for  Rubens,  if  his  colour 
were  purer  and  clearer  (Figs.  499,  503). 
Il  was  only  in  the  works  of  Le  Bnin's 
successors,  Charles  de  la  Fosse,  and  after- 
wards Le  Moyne,  that  the  human  figure 
moves  with  the  supple  elegance  Correggio 
had  first  realised,  half  sportively  (Figs. 
500,  505).  Academic  teaching  had 
created  a  reposeful  type,  somewhat  neavy 
in  its  correctness.  Fashionable  French 
decorators  soon  adapted  il  for  good  society. 
Faces  lost  the  cold  regularity  they  had  in- 
herited from 
Apollo  and 
Niobe 


ia  Am  dtcoaliSs,  Pbib.) 
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imposed  immobility  even  on  ihe 
most  furious  gestures. 

In  iKe  historical  pictures,  sacred 
or  profane,  of  Coypel  and  De 
Troy,  we  recognise  the  divinities 
of  Poussin  and  the  heroes  of  Le 
Brun,  costumed  like  the  shorl- 
breecKed  centurions  of  the  Trajan 
column,  and  even  the  psycho- 
logical and  historical  inlmlions 
dear  to  the  Academy;  but  these 
figures  have  now  manners  of 
draping  and  posing  themselves 
learnt  in  drawing-rooms  and  on 
the  stage.  The  personages  o( 
historical  painting  have  laid  aside 
their  scholastic  air  and  adopted 
the  manners  of  fashionable 
society.  In  Anloine  Coypel's  jEt 
temporaries  recognised  many  a  court 


id  in  the  Palais  Royal,  con- 
lady.  Even  religious  painting 
id  Sanlerre's  Sxnanna  li 


idapted  to  trie  lasle  of  the  day,  \ 
us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  author  moat  admired  the  grace  of 
antique  Venuses  or  the  seductions  of  his  Parisian  models  (Fig.  508). 
Le  Sueur's  female  Saints  had 
already  shown  something  of  this 
fragile  grace;  il  had  made  their 
lachrymose  piety  all  the  more 
touching.  But,  at  the  dawn  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  feminine 
faces  no  longer  imperilled  ibeir 
dainty  beauty  by  the  violence  of 
passion.  Many  fascinating  ac- 
tresses bad  learnt  how  to  regulate 
the  play  of  attitude  and  phy»- 
ognomy,  into  which  the  Academy 
had  put  so  much  meaning,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  their  beauty 
unimpaired.  More  than  one 
painter  like  Jean  Raoux,  aspired 
to  be  considered  a  painter  of 
history,  when  he  had  done  no 
more  than  give  a  supple  cast  to 
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{The  Loutre.  Paris.) 


silken  robes,  and  a  touch  of  sharpness  to  the  soft  features  of  prelty 
face,  (Figs.  509.510). 

These  amiable  successors  o(  Le  Brun  had  soon  to  reckon  with 
a  new  conce^on  of  painting  from  Flanders,  which  found  ready 
acceptance.     The    Academy    had    extracted    its    asthetics    from 


(MuRum  d  Ail,} 
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the    work  of  Pouisin;    bm  this  work, 

exceilenl  as  an  inlellectuai  education, 

could    not   make  a   skilful   craftsman. 

French  decorators,  the  while  they  dis- 
coursed on  Pousain's  pyschology,  were 

obliged,    for    the  most    part,   to    seek 

inspiration  from  other  models.     These 

they  sought  first   in  Italy,  among  the 

Bolognese.      Caravaggio's  sombre 

painting  invaded  the  decorations  of  the 

seventeenth  century.     It  was  only  the 

brilliance  of  Rubens  which  dissipated 

the  smoky  shadows  of  Bologna.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Le  Brun,  there  had  been 
enthusiastic  "Rubenists"  who  had 
rebelled  against  the  propositions  of  the 
mcademic  dogma.  The  freshness  and  pi".  sh—xh-'K.-i'.  pomtAii 
vivacity  of  Rubens'  colour  made  many  j^j,^  Louvre,  Paris.) 

amateurs  and  painters  feel  the  in- 
adequacy of  "  Poussinism."  At  the  same  lime,  Van  der  Meulen 
Drought  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  Flemings  to  the  workshops 
of  the  Gobelins  manufactory.  But  the  art-world  was  too  much 
occupied  with  moral  expression  and  fine  drawing  to  note  the  limpid 
illumination  of  his  landscapes,  and  the  picturesque  charm  of  his 
accessories.  Humble  Flemings  painted  animals,  noweri,  and  fruits 
in  cartoons  for  tapestries,  without  any  idea  that  their  technique  con- 
tained  the  germs  of  revolt  against  the  aesthetics  of  the  painter-in- 
ordinary.  When  the  deco- 
rative work  of  the  Gobe- 
lins and  of  Versailles  was 
abandoned,  all  these  minor 
talents  were  set  at  liberty, 
and  thenceforth  displayed 


their  skill  ii 


lall  genre 


bought  thea 
their  gallerie 


readily  for 
es.  Collectors 
necessarily 
theorists.  They  do  not 
admire  by  deductive 
reason;  they  buy  the 
things  that  please  them. 
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Those  Ihtle  masters  whose  manual  I 
dexterity  is  their  chief  asset  have  1 
always  nad  their  suffrages.  1 

DesportM  (1661-1743)  was  a  ' 
pupil  and  successor  of  the  Flem- 
ings. His  slill-hfe  pieces  of  vege- 
tables, fruit,  and  game,  and  his 
pictures  of  animals,  have  much  of 
ihe  vigour  and  vivacity  of  Snyders, 
ihough  these  qualities  have  taken 
on  a  sedaier  tinge,  as  beseems  a 
historiographer  of  the  royal  ken- 
nels. Together  with  the  dog  and 
the  game,  he  jomelimes  painted 
the  sportsman  (Figs.  323,  524). 
Certain  portraitists,  again,  are 
TIC.  sii— ri'Ncois  nt:>.po»Ti^  among  the  finest  painters  of    the 

(Tbt'i.^v^'^ftms.)  French  school,  for  they  spoke  thai 

vivid   and    exact    speecn    which 

Rubens  had  used  some  half  century  earlier;    Hyacinthe  Rigaud 

(1659-1743),  because  he  copied  Van  Dyck  a  

Largilliere,  because  he  was  brought  up  in  Antwerp. 

laled  the  characteristics  of  physical  life  into  painting. 

shown  them   that  pigment  might 

become  flesh  and  blood,     Vouel, 

Poussin,  and  Le  Brun  had  scorned 

to  show  the  dry,  harsh  skin  ol  a 

thin  face,  the  pearly  epidermis  of  a 

fair  complexion.     Largilliere's  and 

Rigaud's  portraits  are,  above  all 

things,  ahve. 

Rigaud  painted  with  firm  touches 

and  (rank  colour;  the  vigour  of  his 

sitters  seems  due,  to  some  extent, 

to   the  solidity  of    his  technique. 

His  brush   is  nervous,  subtle,  and 

incisive;   it  indicates  a  bony  face, 

the  cartilages  of  the  nose,  the  joints 

of  the  fingers,  and  the  creases  of 

satin,   in    dearly   defined    planes. 

Rounded  contours,  which  arc  al- 
ways banal,  are  relieved  by  this 
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usiy ;  Nicolas 
They  trans- 
Rubens  had 


(Tbt  LouvK,  Paris,) 
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clean-cut  modelling ;  the 
face  is  sharpened  by  it, 
and  inlellectualised,  so 
that  we  note  the  fire  of  the 
eye,  and  the  animation  of 
all  the  features;  takeaway 
the  wig.  and  there  k  an 
animated  mask,  sparkling 
eyes,  an  intelligent  mouth, 
a    face  as  eloc|uent    as   a 

Eastel  by  La  Toui,  oT  a 
ust  by  Houdon.  Even 
amidst  the  profusion  of 
heavy  hangings,  tapestries,  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  embroidered 
mantles,  there  is  always  a  vigorously  modelled  face,  which  domi- 
nates the  tumultuous  splendour.  It  is  Rjgaud's  rendering  that  has 
realised  the  majesty  of  Louis  XIV  in  his  old  age,  and  also  the 
malicious  (aces  of  Boileau  and  La  Fontaine,  and  the  frank,  robust 
countenance  o(  Bossuet  (Figs.  5 1  7-5 19,  521 ). 

Largilliere  shows  more  tenderness,  in  spite  of  lh< 
art;  he  loves  to  paint  the  delicate  gradations  of 
stuffs,  and  of  the  atmosphere,  the  bluish  reflectii 
fair  skin,  the  changing  lights  in  a  satin  drapery,  i 
autumn  dying  away  into  mist.  Sometimes  even,  a  certain  in- 
sipidity seems  to  herald  Nattier's  fatigued  palette,  for  the  eighteenth 
century  was  about  to  dilute  the  strong  colours  of  Antwerp  for  its 
faintly  tinted  decoration.  His  brush  has  not  the  mordant  quality, 
which,  in  (^gaud's  works,  sometimes  give  as  much  firmness  to  the  curls 
of  a  wig  as  to  the  con- 
volutions of  brass  or  gilded 
wood ;  it  touched  rounded 
forms  more  languidly; 
hence  Largilliere  was  a 
more  successful  painter  of 
women  than  Rigaud ;  he 
gives  a  certain  blue  tone 
to  his  lights,  and  modifies 
his  red  reRections  to  pro- 
duce  an  aristocratic  pallor, 
so  that  even  his  txhevim. 
and  his  magistrates  in 
their  robes  show  a  sort  of 


vigour  of  his 
flesh,  of  fine 
IS  of  a  very 
r  die  gold  of 


(The  Lou™,  Paiii) 
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coquettish  elegance,  an   almost   (eminine   desire  to  please  (Figs. 
5 |i^.  520,  522). 

At  about  ihc  same  lime,  FrangoU  de  Troy  and  many  others  sought 
lo  render  the  elegance  of  their  age  in  the  supple  longuc  of  the  Antweip 
painters.  Bui  with  most  of  ihem,  gaiety  and  vivacilv  were  blunted  by 
the  majesty  of  the  past  style,  and  preoccupation  with  "noble  design." 


(The  Louvre.  Ptib.) 


(The  Lounc,  Fun.) 
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Wan»u  0664-1721) 
came  (rom  Fl.rder.  lo 
Paris,  and  gave  the  most 
subtle  expression  to  the 
Parisian  spirit.  Had  he 
remained  in  his  native 
country,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  continued  the 
work  of  Teniets,  Had  he 
£oine  twenty  years  earlier, 
he  would.  like  Van  der 
Meulen,  have  been  en- 
rolled  among  Le  Brun's 
troop,  and  have  painted 
Louis  Xiy-s  battles. 
hunting-paitiea,  and  fetes. 
But  in  1  702,  there  was  no  longer  an  administrative  otganisation  lo 
fetter  his  independence.  Gillot  gave  him  lessons  in  the  art  of  draw- 
ing brilliantly.  The  only  law  he  recognised  was  that  which  bade 
him  satisfy  his  owij  taste,  and  that  of  his  friends.  Amateurs  had 
learned  to  appreciate  delicacy  of  technique,  by  studying  Teruers' 
httie  pictures. 

There  was  a  public  ready  to  recognize  and  admire  Watteau*s 
exquisite  dexterity.  Even  in  Paris,  the  painter  was  able  to  continue 
his  education  in  craftsmanship  before  the  Rubenses  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  ihe  Venetians  o(  the  Crozat  collection.  Some  reflections 
of  these  masters  greet  us  in  his  little  panels:  the  pearly  freshness  and 
the  liquid  splendour  of 
Rubens,  the  warm  russet 
tones  o(  Titian,  the  silvery 
satins  of  Veronese ;  but  the 
breadth  of  these  robust 
geniuses  has  taken  on  a 
certain  keenness ;  (rom  the 
sanguine,  .lacteal  Flem- 
ish material  the  master 
distilled  a  subtle  elixir, 
from  which  the  coarse 
odours  of  realityhavebeen 
banished.  Invented  by 
exuberant  naturalists,  this 
language  was  applied  by 
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1  him  to  the  ioterpre- 

I  latioo  of  a  refuied 

I  society  in  its  most 

I  factitious    aspects, 

!  \box  of  the  fash- 

I  ionable  world  and 

I  the  theatre.    Wat- 

I  leau  worked  for 

operatic  decora- 

1  tors,  and  his  most 

I  delicate  reveries 

seem  to  have  been 

-I  evoked  by  a  grace- 

Fir.,  -,i^.— niTTE*! .  ful  minuet  in  some 

actors  he  loved  do 
not  play  the  heroic  parts  of  tragedy ;  they  do  not  declaim  pathetic 
lentiments  in  the  midst  of  classic  palaces ;  they  sometimes  wear  the 
costumes  of  the  actors  of  the  Italian  theatre,  but  more  often  dresses 
invented  by  the  painter,  and  like  those  of  his  period,  admirably 
designed  to  display  the  elegant  ease  of  his  little  ngures.  Tlie  men 
are  supple  and  impetuous,  they  stand  erect  on  nervous,  muscular  legs, 
as  ready  lo  drop  on  their  knees  as  to  execute  a  pirouette ;  the  sharp, 
eager  faces  of  these  cavaliers  proclaim  them  as  cunning  and  caressing 
as  cats.  The  ladies  meet  ^eir  advances  with  no  less  dexterity, 
half  consenting,  half  resisting.  They  look  alert  and  vigilant,  and 
their  delicate  heads,  with  the  hair  drawn  up  under  their  litde  cap;, 
are  as  mobile  as  the  heads 
of  birds  on  their  slender 
necks;  their  fans  flutter  in- 
cessantly, and  among  ihe 
folds  of  their  silken  dresses 
the  light  gleams  and  darts 
and  glances,  shifting  in 
obedience  to  their  dainty, 
rhythmic  gestures.  These 
vivacious  attitudes,  these 
glillering  broken  folds  are 
relieved  against  thevelvely 

shade  of  trees,  or  the  faini  ^,„  ^^^  -katteau    the  .-<in<e«t 

blue  of  distant  horizons.  (CoiiecDon  of  the  airman  emperor.) 

The    sudden    flashes    of  (Phoia-  Berlin  piuugrt^u,  s^inj.) 
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ihe  satin  are  subdued  lo 
some  extent  by  the  mystery 
of  tbe  landscape,  as  are 
the  whisperings  of  lovers 
by  the  majestic  silence  of 


Walleau's  little  world  is 
all  his  own.  His  operatic 
parks  bear  no  resemblance 
to  historical  landscapes, 
and  it  is  amazing  lo  see 
how  little  his  small  Bgures  "c  sjs-wnoet,  the  fountain  of  FEOAsts. 
have    in    common    with  {CmlecdoD  ol  tht  Gftman  EmpEror.) 

.1  1    .1         A        t  (Phalli.  Brrltn  Phelografhu  Sxtety.^ 

those    of    the  Academy:  ' 

they  have  neither  expressive  gestures,  nor  statuesque  attitudes,  nor 
any  of  the  learned  modellings  after  nature  or  antique  examples; 
the  painter  prefers  the  play  of  light  on  silk,  the  curve  of  a  welU 
formed  leg.  the  inclination  of  a  slender  neck,  all  the  charming 
gestures  which  mean  nothing  but  a  desire  to  please.  For  the 
abstract  humanity  of  the  French  school,  he  substituted  fanciful 
figures,  but  fanciful  in  the  Flemish  manner,  and  full  of  delicate 
observation. 

1  In  his  Embarkation  for  Cythera,  Watleau  has  brought  together  all 
the  groups  of  toveis  scattered  throughout  his  works.  The  couples 
in  this  exquisite  gathering  show  a  certain  hesitation;  they  set  off 
not  without  delays  and  recalcitrances,  but  the  incline  is  so  gentle, 
and  the  example  of  others  so  alluring  I  In  this  work,  Watleau  did 
something  more  than  summarise  alt  the  seductions  of  his  nervous 

. and  caressing  art.     This 

poetic  fancy  is  symbol- 
ical of  his  whole  work; 
what  more  natural  con- 
cluHon  could  there  he  to 
his  innumerable  "Con- 
versations galantes"  than 
this  voyage  lo  the  island 
of  love?  The  Paris  of 
Versailles  and  the  Re- 
gency must  have  seen 
something  more  than  a 
graceful  fantasy  here.  In 
that  society,  where    men 
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and  women  deUehted  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in 
essaying  their  weapons 
of  seduction,  this  em- 
baikation  for  Cytheia 
showed  the  fundamenla] 
reason  of  all  social  re- 
lations. 

But  if  the  men  of  the 
eichteenth  century  gready 
admired  Walteau,  it  was 

attachment  they  felt.     In 

eacii  of  them  there  was  a 

classical  theorist, 

in   antiquities    and    psychology,    and    they  could    find 

their  doctrine   which  was  not  hostile  to  their    secret 


IPIuilB,  Birlin  PhBlBiraphic  Socirly,) 


Id  not  be  really  imitated  save  by  Flemings  not  wholly 
:  was  copied  by  his  compatriots,  Lanciet  and  Paler. 
ily  distinguished   from    the    other    painters    of  fetes 


nourished 
nothing  in 
tenderness. 
Watteau 
Gallicised ; 
They  are 
galanles  and  paste 
the  eighteenth  century. 
Their  landscapes,   even 
when     fanciful,     achieve 
an  effect  of  truth    and   a 
sense   of    reality.      Tlieir 
litde  figures  are  the  work 
of  painters  who  never 
attempted    to  model  the 
forms    of    the    human 
body;    they  make  the 
light  play  over   satin 
folds,  lengthen    their  sil- 
houettes,   and    sharpen 
their  extremities  to  a  ner- 
vous acuteness,  and  are  s 
and  actors,  just  as  Brueghel  and    leniers  v 
by  the  antics  of  their  ragged  tioors. 


(The  Louvre,  Paris.) 


erly  delighted 


uGoot^lc 
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CHAPTER  V 

PARISIAN  ART  UNDER  LOUIS  XV  AND 
LOUIS  XVI 


ArUtla  and  ihe  Paili 


m  Public—The  Part  PlanJ  hi  (Ae  Afonorc^,— Hij(on(-MiB«n«  anJ 

ij— Bouc^r:  Amoroui  Mulhohgu  and  Faiitrali.—Bacit  fllailraUon.— 

La  Tmr—NaHkr.-Chardlf,:  PaInU'  dInH-lr.,.  <a,d  Sl<ll-Hfc.—Gn,«,;  StnHmendJ 
Paialiii.—FToaananl.—Jaxtilt  Vcmel't  and  Hubtrt  Roitrt'i  Landicata.—Sculplurr.^ 
BouchaTdon.-PltaatandFakontl.—Siiira  China— P^,  Clodlon,  and  Ibt  CaffitH.— 
Hoadon—CMlA^cbUahK^lhi  Claulcal  and  RacBcoSb/ki.—  TranifomNillon  r,f  Parli. 

The  institution  of  exhibitions  of  pictures  and  sculpture  (Salons), 
and  their  steady  success  alter  theii  permanent  establishment  in 
1737.  show  the  growing  interest  taken  by  the  Parisian  world  in 
the  work  of  artists.  Never,  since  it  had  parted  company  with 
religion  to  become  the  pastime  of  a  cultured  coterie,  had  art  ap- 
pealed to  so  wide  a  public,  or  found  such  extensive  support  in 
society.  It  may  be  that  less  painting  was  executed  as  decoration 
for  princely  galleries,  but  a  great  deal  more  found  its  way  into 
private  houses.  The  amateur  was  no  longer  necessarily  an  ostenta- 
tious financier  or  a  fanatical  collector  of  rarities;  statues  and  pictures, 
preferably  small  in  size  and  dainty  in  technique,  were  essential 
features  of  luxurious  furnishing;  ana  were  designed  to  suit  dining- 
room,  drawing-room,  and  boudoir.  The  yearly  exbibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy  tended  to  educate  the  public.  A  crowd  of  visitors 
were  interested  in  these  shows,  who  had  no  idea  of  becoming 
purchasers;  among  them  were  the  critics,  the  theorists,  and  the 
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large  public  invited  to 
this  Parisian  entertain- 
ment. Works  of  art  were 
no  longer  pioducet!  for  the 
satisfaction  of  a  few  great 
patrons;  thev  appealed  in 
the  midst  oi  general  ex- 
pectation ;  artists  were  ap- 
plauded or  criticised;  they 
breathed  the  exciting  and 
somewhat  factitious  atmos- 
phere which  has  become 
a  necessity  of  life  to  mod- 


1  art. 


iPholB.  Fnaiilc.) 


lade  various 
a  destroyed 


The  king  was  not  indifferent  to  the  fine  arts;  he 
alterations  in  the  palace  and  park  of  Versailles;  he  e 
the  famous  Ambassadors'  Staircase  to  arrange  some  apartments  ii 
the  new  taste;  his  council  chamber  at  Fontaineblcau  was  decorated 
with  paintings  by  Boucher  and  Van  Loo.  After  the  Due  d'Antin, 
who  te-estaUished  those  relations  between  art  and  the  State,  which 
had  become  somewhat  relaxed  at  the  close  of  Louis  XIV's  reign, 
the  successive  comptrollers  of  the  royal  buildings,  Toumehem, 
Marigny,  and  Angivillers,  carried  out  their  functions  actively  and 
intelligently,  thanks  lo  Colbert's 
institutions.  The  Beauvais  fac- 
tories never  produced  more 
charming  tapestries  than  when 
they  were  directed  by  the 
painter  J.  B.  Oudry  {Fig.  540, 
341)  and  the  china  of  the  royal 
factory  of  Sevres  was  exquisitely 
characteristic  of  the  Louis  XV 
style.  Marigny  had  revived  an 
idea  much  in  favour  with  former 
kings,  who  had  often  commis- 
sioned landscape-painters  lo 
depict  the  cities  and  castles  of 
France.  He  caused  Joseph 
Vernet  to  paint  the  principal 
French  sea-ports,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Seven  Years 
War  had  drawn  away  all  their 
»  „     .   .S.2....... 
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ships.  He  even  had 
dreams  of  lunung  art  back 
again  in  the  direction  of 
classical  severity.  Bui 
govemment  intervenlion 
was  no  longer  capable  of 
forming  a  style.  Inspira- 
tion came  now  from  the 
great  public;  an  artist 
coveted  the  fame  of  Paris 
rather  than  that  of  Ver- 
sailles.  The  king  was 
merely  a  very  rich  patron. 

CiTi '"L^vr^''^^s.)  Boucher  and  Fragonard, 

not,  like  Louis  XIV,  his 
glorification  by  mythological  allusions,  but,  like  the  financial  magnates, 
gay  and  gallant  images  to  amuse  his  eye.  When  mon arch icaf  deco- 
ration abandoned  the  majestic  style,  it  aeptived  the  hi  story- pa  inters  of 
their  principal  raiaon  d'etre.  Yet  they  did  not  disappear,  and  they 
even  showed  a  kind  of  artijicial  vitality  again,  when  the  State  once 
more  ordered  their  works  and  established  museums  to  receive  them. 
The  history-painters  followed  Le  Moyne's  example;   they  forgot 

the  reverence  with  which  the  sev-     

enteenth  century  had  approached 
the  antique.  Divine  and  heroic 
forms  were  elongated,  twisted,  and 
refined  at  the  will  of  the  painter, 
and  draperies  were  elegantly 
crumpled  or  broken  into  silken  re- 
fleclions.  The  brush  produced  a 
nervous  modelling,  with  sharply 
defined  planes,  seeking  the  angu- 
larities of  form  that  break  the  folds 
of  stuffs,  and  give  definile  contours 
in  rounded  linibs.  Jean  Reslout. 
Subleytas,  and  Natoire  practised 
in  this  manner  with  considerable 
skill,  although  certain  pictures  by 
Reslout  and  some  by  Pierre  Par- 
rocel  at  Avignon,  overstep  the 
pardonable  limits  of  insipidity; 
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their  Jejus  is  loo  blonde  and 
curly-ha  ired ,  and  thei  rsa  inta 
are  mere  languishing  ac- 
tresses. CarleVanLoowas 
among  tiie  more  giited  of 
these  painterswho  excelled 
in  malting  an  agreeable 
decoration  o(  any  theme. 
Like  the  others,  he  set 
graceful  figures  among  the 
clouds,  and  left  us  many  rm,  544 -BmnHP.B,  thehihet  of  >.:'nis, 
charming  pkturesof  Court  (Tht  Louvn.'.  Paris.) 

life  (Figs.  559,  561). 

In  the  French  School,  this  was  a  period  of  dexterity  and  facile 
vivacity;  no  trace  of  the  heavy  application  of  the  firsl  classical 
painters  had  survived.  Something  of  Rubens'  (ire  glowed  in  the 
decorative  painters  from  La  Fosse  and  Le  Moyne  onward ;  they  had 
learnt  in  Marie  de'  Medici's  gallery  to  colour  daringly,  to  paint 
blonde  nymphs  with  delicate  bluish  reflections  in  the  light,  ana  ver- 
milion  in  the  shadows.  They  refined  Rubens,  repudiating  his  over- 
carnal  realism,  subduing  colours  whose  freshness  and  splendour  they 
could  not  equal,  and,  finally,  building  up  by  sharp,  staccato  touches 
what  the  Fleming's  brush  had  modelled  softly  and  caressingly. 

Boucher  (1  703-1  7701  was  the  painter  who  most  frankly  treated 
classical  mythology  as  decorative  material ;  for  him  it  was  hardly 
more  than  a  pretext  for  rococo  draperies  and  contours ;  and,  as  a 
result,  he  was  the  most  popu- 
lar painter  of  his  day  until  the 
year  I  760.  In  his  work  the 
style  of  his  master  Le  Moyne 
was  worked  out  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  The  proximity 
of  Le  Brun  and  the  majesty 
of  Versailles  had  imposed  a 
certain  gravityon  Le  Moyne 'a 
painting.  But  his  tieures 
were  graceful,  and  his  colours 
tender  enough  t 
places  in  the 
ments"  of  Loui. 
detracting  (ro 


I  take  their 

little  apait- 

sXVwilhout 

1  the  general 


{Pkolo.  Btrlin  Phologi 


gaiety  of  effect.    Boi 
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was  the  oulcome  ol  1 

Le  Moyne.  as  Le 
Moyne  had  been  the 
oulcome  of  La  Fosse, 
and  with  Boucher  ihe 

ous  h  isto  ry-pa  i  □  ti  ng 
into  erotic  decoration 
was  complete. 
rw.  «(,~o»*vELoi  Boucher    further 

nF.siuN  r'o«  HEADiNu  vt  * 'voi.i.UE.  appealed  to  the  taste 

of  his  time  by  his 
choice  of  themes.  He  doe*  not  appeal  to  have  always  made  up  his 
mind  to  treat  some  definite  subject ;  but  under  his  bn»h,  amorous  con- 
versations between  some  white-limbed  goddess  and  some  ruddy  god 
seem  lo  have  materialised  sponlaneousfy,  while  all  around  chubby 
Cupidi  gambol  on  substantial  woolly  clouds.  He  knew  and  bad 
studied  Watteau,  but  he  did  not  borrow  the  master's  fancihil  figures; 


he  preferred  rosy  nuditi 
student,  he  recorded  the  lo 
divinity;  she  appears  in  I 
colloquv  with  Vulcan.  Par 
even  when  his  heroine 


ustling  silks.     As  he  was  a  das 
ES  of  Olympus.     Venus  was  his  favourite 
is  works,  sleeping,  waking,  bathing,  or  in 
;,orAnchises(Figs.  544,  545.  54;);  and 
lother.  she  is  closely  akin  lo  Venus:   she 
has  the  same  while,  plump,  delicate  body,  the  same  sparkling  face, 
the  same  dimpled  contours.     When  they  are    draped,  Boucher's 
figures  are  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  pastoral  romance: 
Lubin,  kneeling  by  Annette,  offers  her  flowers  or  birds,  or  teaches  her 
to  play  the  flute,  for  the 
painters  of   the   day  bor- 
rowed from  the  poets  the 
pleasing  convention,  ac- 
cording to  which  shepherds 
pass  their  time  in  the  agree- 
able  occupation   of  love- 
making.      In   place  of  the 
convenient    clouds    that 
enfold    the   Olympians, 
Boucher  gives  his  eclogues 
a  setting  of  bluish  verdure, 
of  serrated  foliage,  of  rococo 

ruins  and   be-ribboned  nc.  547.— boichei.    dian:*  and  kvmph. 

sheep.     In  ihe  centre  o(  the  (The  Loam.  Parii) 
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r  iheii 


>uld 


panel,  a  strong  light  radiates  from 
the  body  of  a  nymph  or  shepherd. 
and  the  painter  cares  little  whether 
there  are  draperies  or  trees  or 
douds  around  it,  provided  the  col- 
ours be  caressing,  lilce  tKose  of  deli- 
cate and  slightly  faded  fabrics.  We 
should  not  be  so  ready  to  criticise 

somewhat  acid  crudity,  if 
see  Boucher's  paintings  upon  the 
softly-tinted  panelling  for  which 
they  were  originally  painted.  Torn 
horn  their  appropriate  framework. 
these  pictures,  like  all  pictures  in  a 
museum,  invite  a  careful  examina- 
tion never  solicited  by  a  decorator. 
The  admirable  decorators  of  this 
period  embellished  everything  they  touched.  Their  lively  figures, 
their  linear  fancies  blossom  in  gold  and  silver  plate,  chased  metal- 
work,  china,  tapestry,  and  engravings.  The  Flamboyant  Style 
had  flourished  in  its  greatest  luxuriance  on  the  margins  of  illumi- 
nated manuscripts;  the  Rococo  Style  threw  its  graceful  tendrils 
across  the  pages  of  the  gravest  folios.  Without  colour,  by  pure  sup- 
pleness of  line,  the  burins  of  Cochin,  Gravelot,  Gabriel  de  Saint- 
Aubin,  Eisen.  and  Moreau  the  Younger  reproduced  plump  carna- 
tions and  glistening  maleriaU,  and  have  left  us  the  most  lively 


(BiUioIhlriue  Nati 


>  life 


il- 


of  P 

eighteenth  < 
Worthless  books 
lustra  ted  with  engravings 
which  are  masterpieces; 
the  moat  austere  literature, 
as  well  as  the  freest,  ac- 
cepted these  coquettish 
adjuncts.  Boucher's 
broods    of   Cupidi  were 

swarm  both  here  and  in 
the  treatises  of  astronomy 
and  natural  history. 
Science  itself  in  those  days 
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(Museum  of  Amiens.)  (Uusiun.  of  Sainl-QuenSn.) 

took  on  the  fashionable  lone,  and  spoke  beguilingly  to  secure  a 
hearing;  experiments  in  physics  and  chemistry  became  drawing- 
room  pastimes,  and  a  passion  for  botany  was  confounded  with  a  taste 
for  pastorals.     Thus  in  the  frontispieces  of  heavy  tomes  we  find 
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Cupids  painting,  chiselling,  building,  and  wielding  surgical  instru- 
ments. In  Kis  morose  old  age,  Louis  XIV  desired  to  see  Versaillei 
enlivened  by  groups  oi  chubby  children.  French  ait  did  not  (oi- 
get  his  counsel.     On  the  fronlispie;e  of  the  Encyclopcedia,  Cochir 

engraved  with  his  most  delicate     ___^^__^^___ 

burin  a  sort  of  gallant  Olympu;, 
in  which  plump,  coquettish  form'i 
disport  themselves  among  ihe 
clouds.  Nor  is  this  engraver 
wholly  fanciful  when  he  shows 
us  some  vast  engine  of  war,  in- 
stalled  and  manipulated  by  pretty 
women  and  Cupids. 

Painting  has  left  us  records  of 
this  society  full  of  intense  life. 
Rigaud's  figures,  in  spile  of  their 

the  grandeur  of  the  "Great  Cen- 
tury."   The  individual  is  clothed 

majestic  unifonn.    Between  I  740 

ana  1 760.  portraitists  were  able  „"^'  dk  pijmp!ii)i'l\ 

lo  define  typical  personalities  (Museum  of  Orkans.) 
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more  closely.  In  each  Salon,  the 
bvely,  eager  faces  of  this  sociely,  in 
which  aiittocracy,  finance,  literature, 
science,  art,  and  the  theatre  met, 
studied  and  entertained  each  other, 
re-appeared.  All  Paiis^the  "  Tout 
Paris  '  of  the  hour— recognised  itself 
in  La  Tour's  pastels,  and  still  survives 
in  ihe  Museum  of  Sainl-Quentin, 
where  the  painter's  "preparations " 
are  preserved.  U  Tour  (1704- 
17881  adopted  as  his  medium  that 
pastel  which  had  shortly  before  been 
made  fashionable  by  the  Venetian, 
Rosalba  Catriera.  He  was  a 
neurotic,  who  delighted  in  this  dry, 
no-  ssr  — K*TTiE«.    HUE.  sharp,    rapid    method,    and    who 

(Museum  of  Marseiiits.)  scofned    the   rich    accessories  with 

which  nobles  and  burgesses  of  an 
earlier  day  loved  to  amplify  their  images.  The  light  colours  of  the 
chalk,  its  vivacious  hatchings,  its  contrasted  hghts.  sufiiced  him  for 
the  revelation  of  a  moial  physiognomy.  Some  few  rich  farmers- 
general  or  Court  functionaries  still  posed  among  the  pataphemalia 
which  served  to  emphasise  theii  riches,  their  power,  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  their  tastes.  But  La  Tour's  real  interest  centred  in  the 
face ;  it  was  in  the  fire  of  the  eye,  and  the  nervous  mobility  of  the 
mouth,  that  he  sought  and  seized  the  Hfe  of  the  mind.  His  vision 
was  not  for  calm  faces,  relaxed  in  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  domes- 
ticity, but  for  such  as  were 
animated  by  the  subde  fire 
of  vivid  colloquy.  The 
heads  he  shows  us  ate 
lively  and  alert,  the  facial 
muscles  ready  for  speech 
or  laughter,  the  features 
mobile,  the  intelligence 
behind  them  at  attention. 
His  personages  are  taken 
from  various  circles,  the 
Court,  the  theatre,  the 
salons  of  Mme.  du  Def- 
fand  and  Mme.  Geoftiin. 
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But  in  every  case  the  individual 
asserts  himself,  liberated  hy  his  in- 
telhgence  oi  hii  talent  (rom  the 
hierarchy,  and  even  from  the 
conventions  which  deaden  person- 
ality. Hence  La  Tour's  gallery  of 
sitters  shows  extraordinary  variety. 
The  elegant   and  weary  king,  the 

Eroud  financier,  the  mocking  phi- 
isopher,  and  the  whole  range  ( ' 
theatrical  women,  from  the  careless, 
laughing  girl  to  the  fragile,  dreamy 
Mile,  Pel,  who  gazed  at  him  so 
tenderly.  Many  portraitists,  it  is 
true,  have  heen  greater  painters ; 
but  neither  Van  Dyck,  Hals,  nor 
Holbein  had  penetrated  so  deeply  fiu.  .h.i^o.— van  loo,    lohs  xv. 

into  character ;  their  sitters  show  a  (Museum  of  Versailles.) 

stronger  family  likeness.     In  spite 

of  the  uniform  rouge  and  the  identical  coiffure.  La  Tour  noted  the 
striking  differences  even  in  the  faces  of  pretty  women.  He  said  of 
his  sitters:  "I  plunge  into  their  depths,  and  1  Drlng  them  out  whole" 
(Figs.  549-553).  Perronneau's  pastels,  which  are  no  less  graceful 
and  dexterous,  and  perhaps  even 
more  delicate  in  colour,  have  not 

?uile  the  same  spiritual   fire  (Fig. 
55).     We    must    go    to   Houdons 
lerra-cotlas  for  a  conlinuation  of  La 
,  Tour's  iconography. 

La  Tour's  frankness  of  speech 
sometimes  scandalised  his  aristo- 
cratic models,  the  Dauphin  or  the 
Pompadour ;  his  vision  penetrated 
the  majestic  decorum  behind  which 
ihe  heir  to  the  throne  or  the  titular 
favourite  lay  concealed.  Nattier 
(1685-1766),  on  the  other  hand, 
contemplated  the  princesses  who  sat 


to  him  with  du 

e  respect.    He  was 

no  indiscreet   r 

ader  of  character. 

IG.   ^fto.  — N«inii>.      UUE. 
ADI?1.*IdE  TAHINfi. 

and  he  was  ev 

en  willing  to  show 

(Museum  ol  Venuilles.) 

his  sitters  not  a 

they  were,  but  as 
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they  wished  to  be.  He 
conferred  that  fashionable 
elegance  which  every 
woman  demands  from 
her  hairdresser  and  ber 
dressmater.  For  fashion. 
as  we  know,  is  a  worker 
of  miracles,  and  produces 
uniformity  of  features  as 
well  as  of  vesture.  Nat- 
tier may  be  said  to  have 
hxed  the  type  of  the 
Louis  XV  style,  and  con- 
sequently, it  is  not  always 
nr,  soi  —\Mi  LOO    hjit  cif  sp-ktsufn  *^*y  *"  oi'Unguish  among 

(The  L..uvrr,  Paris}  the  innumerable  "Daugh- 

ters of  France"  whom  he 
portraved.  A  Nattier  portrait  characterises  not  an  individual,  but 
the  collective  type  of  a  period :  tender  colours,  a  pink-cheeked  face 
under  a  powdered  wig,  soft,  rounded  lines,  a  charming  admixture  of 
lythological  dignity  and  (ashionable  amenily(Figs.  357,  558,  560). 


Tocque.  Roslin.  and  many  othi 
admirable  costumiers,  have  de- 
picted paniers,  flowered  satins  and 
pretty  faces,  illuminated  by  an 
even  and  somewhat  chilly  lig'  t 
(Fig.  562). 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  artists  had  managed  to 
reconcile  Rubens'  painting  and 
classical  art.  The  quiet  influence 
of  the  little  Dutch  masters  gave 
rise  to  a  new  kind  of  painting, 
innocent  of  any  classical  tenden- 
cies. The  pictures  of  Metsu  and 
Gerard  Dou,  which  were  greatly 
admired,  showed  how  to  give  a 
familiar  scene  in  a  small  space, 
how  to  please  the  eye  by  the 
faithful  reproduction  of  ordinary 
objects,  and  to  draw  out  their 
latent  poetry,  how  to  get  values 

26S 


/ho  were  not  only  painters  but 
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of  exleme  delicacy  by 
subtle  gradations  of  col- 
our, and  how  to  treat 
common  things  with  as 
much  respect  as  the  heroes 
of  antiquity.  The  eigh- 
teenth century  was  accoid- 
ingly  familiar  with  the 
painting  of  still-life  and  of 
domestic  scenes.  Des- 
portes  and  Oudry  were, 
indeed,  excellent  pain  lefts, 
but  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of   Snyders  and  '""■  i"'i~^'< "">'"■    the  silveb  <^ubi.et, 

Fyl,  whose  fish  and  game  *^'"  ''"'""■  '^'"^' 

pieces  suggest  the  orgies  of  some  fabled  Gargantua ;  iheir  pictures 
combine  sincerity  and  dexterity  in  a  very  masterly  fashion,  and  their 
realism  is  occasionally  relieved  by  touches  of  rhetoric. 

But  there  is  a  style  which  is  less  brilliant  and 
gradations;  it  is  that  of  the  Dutch  masters,  who  by 
colours  intermingled  with 
sentiment  of  an  inter 


e  delicate  in  its 

of  simple 

ind  shade,  expressed  the  intimate 


(D*  r,»ii»y  Cdlcc 


ind  the  familiar  mystery  of  its  atmosphere. 
These  Dutch  masters  helped 
Chardin  (1699-1779)  to 
divine  the  poetry  of  small 
domestic  objects.  Like  them, 
he  was  a  modest  craftsman, 
without  any  scholastic  culture ; 
he  knew  nothing  of  classical 
Uleralure;  he  had  seen  no 
Roman  ruins,  and  had  never 
made  drawings  from  the 
antique :  his  imagination,  un- 
encumbered by  mythology,  lay 
open  to  the  suggestion  of 
humble  accessories  and  every- 
day figures.  Nevertheless,  he 
loo  had  begun  by  painting 
etill-life  pieces  of  a  somewhat 
ambitious  character,  aiming  at 
effect,  like  Monnoyer's  flowers 
or  Desportes'  game.     But  he 
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soon  adopted  a  simplei  lone  to  pve  eloquence  lo  the  plenishings  of 
the  larder.     No  still-li(e  painler  has  evoked  iheir  secret  soul  more 

S:rfectly ;  the  fruits  and  ■vegetables,  the  coppers  and  glasses  of  ihe 
utchmcn  do  not  shine  with  a  more  solicitous  cleanliness  and  a  more 
pictuiesque  brilliance.     Chardin's  objects  are  not  painted  with  so 


(The  Louv 
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delicate  a  brush,  or  such  limpid 
colour ;  ihey  seem  to  be  reflected 
in  a  duller  mirror;  but  they  give 
a  stronger  sense  of  the  silent 
intimacy  and  'Jie  diffused  sym- 
pathy of  their  ambient  atmos- 
phere. When  Chardin  intro- 
duces figures  into  his  iittle 
compositions,  they  hardly  disturb 
the  serene  tranqniUily  of  his  in- 
teriors. He  shows  us  the  servant 
in  the  pantry,  or  the  mistress  in 
her  bed-room.  The  surround- 
ings he  paints  are  those  of  the  fi«-  s«o.— ihivdin,  mt  lettek. 
lower  middle  class  lo  which  he  IfZ^'B^linpZ^'^kts'^'] 
himself  belonged;  the  master  of  ""'  "'"  "'  "  ''" 
the  house  never  appears ;  to  find  him  we  should  have  to  go  out.  and 
follow  him  to  his  work  in  counting-house,  workshop,  or  street;  no 
neighbours  even  penetrate  into  Chardin 's  interiors;  the  servant  re- 
turning from  market,  the  child  preparing  for  school,  are  the  only 
[actors  that  suggest  the  outside  world,  f-fow  peaceful  is  the  life  be- 
hind these  closed  doors!  The  mistress  of  the  house  speaks  and 
moves  hardly  more  than  her  household  utensils;  persons  accustomed 
to  live  together  understand  even  each  other's  silences.  The  life  with 
which  Chardin  endows  them 
does  not  manifest  itself  in  gesticu- 
lations and  the  play  of  physiog- 
nomy ;  it  is  suggested  by  natural 
and  habitual  gestures,  and  their 
whole  train  of  thought  is  revealed 
in  the  direction  of  their  gaze. 
The  mother  waits  quietly  until 
grace  has  been  said  before  givinfi 
her  child  the  plale  of  soup,  and 
the  child  concentrates  all  its 
powers  on  the  effort  of  remember- 
ing its  prayer  (Fig.  566).    "The 

daughter  gaze  mutely  at  a  piece 
of  embroidery,  deliberating  as  to 
the  matching  of  some  shade  of 
wool  (Fig.  565).  "The  house- 
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record  these  scenes,  so  common  in  dai 
French  art.  and  Chardin  Jn  fact  spreaks  a 
self.     His  painting  has  nothing  in  com 
admired  in  his  day;  his  method  is  that 
despises  tinsel ;  his  gowns  have  no  brill) 
furniture  dispenses  with  rococo  ornament ; 
on  by  a  quiet  hand  wliich  fears  to  seem  b 
over  the  surface,  the  brush  has  left 
fal  contours  on  die  Coarse  canvas; 
the  creamy  impasto  softens  angles, 
and  gives  that  look  of  use  charac- 
lerislic  of  objects  which  have  done 
good  service;    it  does  not  aim  at 
illusion,   but   it   differentiates   the 
substance  of  each  thing  repre- 
sented, suggesting  the  dented  sur- 
face of  brass  and  copper  vessels, 
the  soft  bloom  of  the  peach,  the 
rough  sicin  of  the  pear,  ihe  polished 
red  of  the  unripe  apple,  and  ihe 
cracked  glaze  of  an  earthen  pitch- 
er ;  it  lends  pictorial  interest  to  lex- 
lures  sacrificed  by  other  painters. 
grey  cloth,  white  linen,  old  wood ; 
his  well-woven  tissue  renders  the 
peaceful  continuity  of  light  in  an 
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keeper"  brushes  the  school- 
boy's hat  angrily,  and  he 
sullenly  waits  to  take  it  from 
her  and  be  off.  This  same 
boy,  when  he  is  shut  up  to 
do  his  lesions,  lakes  a  teeto- 
tum from  his  pocket,  and, 
"the  world  forgetting, *'  sits 
absorbed  in  contemplation 
of  his  toy.  Not  one  of  these 
persons  is  conscious  of  being 
looked  at;  they  are  them- 
selves in  all  simplicity,  and 
have  no  more  idea  ol  posing 
than  their  furniture.  A  new 
Lguage  was  required  to 
hfe,  but  so  unfamiliar  to 


nguage  invented  by  him- 
lon  with  any  of  the  styles 
;  an  honest  craftsman,  who 
ntly  broken  folds,  and  his 
liis  colour  is  sober,  and  laid 
>  easy ;  gliding  peacefully 
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interior,  aleaminff  on  polished  suifaces.  dying  away  on  dull  ooea, 
enclosed  oy  the  discreel  shadows  that  steal  along  ihe  walls. 

The  painteis  of  the  simple  life  who  have  shown  themselves 
capable  of  redeeming  its  banality  by  their  afieclionale  solicitude, 
have  been  rare  in  the  French  School,  and  indeed  in  all  schools. 
Too  often,  the  professors  of  realism  show  an  excessive  pleasure 
in  theii  imitative  skill.  Teniers  and  Brouwer  ridiculed  iheir  boors 
and  drunkards.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Jean  Fouquel  in  his  minia- 
tures, the  Le  Nains  and  Chardin,  never  seem  bent  on  amusing  or 
astonishing  the  spectator.  The 
humble  lives  they  have  described 
are  made  all  the  more  attractive 
by  this  sincerity;  there  is  no  resist- 
ing an  art  so  thoroughly  unpre- 
tentious. We  cannot  wonder  that 
such  painters  should  have  been 
rare.  Chardin  said  that  an  artist 
does  not  paint  with  colours,  but 
with  sentiment,  the  thing  most 
difhcult  to  teach.  Painters  who 
have  tried  to  imitate  Chardin  have 
rarely  resisted  the  temptation  o( 
being  brilliant,  like  Jeaurat,  or 
pathetic,  like  Greuze.  Aved,  the 
friend  of  Chardin,  is  the  one 
artist  who,  in  a  portrait  here  and 
there,  has  caught  something  of  his. 
honest  precision  and  of  his  kindly 
humour  (Fig.  556).  But  Chardii 
ind  of  Fouquet,  had 


(Museum  vi  MoDLpell[fr 


5  art.  like  that  of  the  Le_  Nains 
iching  influence.  All  three,  in  fact, 
submerged  in  the  three  classical  inundations  which  took  place 
in  France;  these  delicate  plants  disappeared  under  the  flood  which 
fertilises  French  soil  periodically.  Chardin  was  no  more  able  to 
withstand  it  than  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries,  the  brijhanl,  elegant 
and  voluptuous  spirits  of  the  ancient  regime.  The  middle  classes 
of  the  Revolution  were  too  much  infatuated  with  the  classical  ideal 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  peaceful  images  of  the  Third  Estate  under 
Uui.  XV. 

An  art  unfailingly  brilliant  and  witty  is  an  incomplete  and  excit- 
ing diet;  even  fashionable  society  wearies  of  superficial  distractions 
which  stimulate  sensibility  but  never  satisfy  it.  In  the  midst  of 
fancies  that  amuse,  it  feels  the  want  of  emotions  which  penetrate 
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more  deeply.  Aboul 
1 760,  painting  of  ihe 
Louis  XV  style,  graceful 
and  gallant  decoration,  no 
longei  satisfied  the  public. 
In  literature,  sentimental- 
ity replaced  the  somewhat 
dry  metaphysics  of  Mari- 
vaux;  novelists  and  dra- 
matists gave  to  the  "sensi- 
tive man"  the  important 
part  which  had  hitherto 
been  divided  between  the 


young  lover  and  the  dis- 
cursive uncle,  Thepublic 
which  applauded  La 
Chaussee  s  and  Diderot's 
pathetic  and  didactic 
plays,  acclaimed  Greuze's 
lachrymose  pictures  with 
no  less  enthusiasm. 

On  his  return  from 
Rome,  Greuze  (1725- 
1805)  accordingly  began 
to  work  upon  the  sensi- 


<Tbe  Louvre,  Paris.) 


bilities  of  his  contempo- 
raries by  the  methods  of 
melodrama.  He  de- 
picted hapless  and  edify- 
ing virtue.  The  family 
whose  history  he  related 
did  not  belong,  like  that 
of  Chardin,  to  the  Paris- 
ian lower  middle  class  in 
which  he  himself  lived. 
It  was  a  rustic  family — 
virtue  at  this  period  was 
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the  monopoiy  of  the  peas- 
ant. InChardin'snothing 
ever  happene<l,  and  a 
paintei  was  thercEore  its 
fitting  annalist;  Greuze's, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
product  of  the  novel  and 
the  diama,  and  this  was 
why  it  appealed  so 
strongly  to  Diderot.  No 
one  couldiesisl  the  pathos, 
the  pity,  and  the  despair 
which  breathe  from  The 

VllUg,  B,IJ,  {.L'Ac.  ,^  !.„„,  ,.,„ 

cordke  da  Village),  or  The 

Father's  Cune  (La  Malediction  palemelle)  (Figs.  574-576).  Bui 
Greuze's  sermons  are  wanting  in  discretion.  When  he  paints  filial 
affection,  he  shows  us  a  mother  half  suffocated  by  the  exuberant 
caresses  of  her  children,  and  his  paralytic  grandfather,  a  helpless 
victim  of  the  oHicious  attentions  of  his  progeny,  must  have  suc- 
cumbed at  last  to  their  devotion.  Besides,  he  who  speaks  of  virtue 
must  do  so  with  a  singleness  of  mind  as  foreign  to  this  unctuous 
preacher  as  to  those  moralists,  at  once  complacent  and  indignant, 
who  denounce  vice  eloquently,  while  gloating  over  its  details. 
GreuzeVbest  artistic  quality,  in  fact;  reveals  itself  in  the  demure 
prettinesa  of  hia  young  girU;  when  he  shows  them  away  from  their 
(ather-the  tedious  old 
man  hke  Diderot — he 
lingers  caressingly  over 
their  tearful  eyes  and 
crumpled  linen;  his  col- 
our, generally  cold  and 
flat,  takes  on  some  little 
animation  to  make  the 
blood  circulate  in  their 
fair  flesh.  He  painted 
them  so  young  and  beauti- 
ful, that  it  would  be  hard 
to  doubt  their  iimocence 
(Fig,.  572.  573).  And 
■  'mlile 
like 


yel   theK  ss 
face!  rc-ap 
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female  fauns  of  Fragonard  and 
Clodion ;  the  favourite  model  of 
ihete  artists  had  a  woman's  body 
with  a  child's  face.  The  age 
which  Watteau  had  shipped  lo 
Cytheta,  was  still  lingering  there 
on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  It 
was  slill  gazing  appreciatively  at 
dimpled  forms,  when  David  sud- 
denly gave  i(  marble  statues  lo 
contemplate. 

Greuze's  sentimentality  had  in- 
fecled  Fragonard  (1732-1806),  a 
charming  painler,  even  more  gifted 
ihan  his  master  Boucher,  who 
succeeded  Boucher,  as  Mme.  Du 
nt:.  s;g,— tB.n.oN.Bi.  TWO  luiiiK.  Barry  succeeded  Mme.  de  Pom- 
(The  Louvti,  pariB.)  padout.     He  lavished  his  talent* 

more  especially  in  minor  works, 
sketches,  washed  dra\vings,  studies  in  red  chalk,  dashed  off  with 
amazing  vivacity.  His  brush  played  with  a  patch  of  light  in  a 
tangle  of  chiaroscuro,  often  without  any  very  definite  intention. 
The  French  School   had   never 

r reduced  so  dexierous  a  craftsman. 
lis  facility  might  have  templed 
him  to  become  a  mere  ingenious 
illustrator;  but  he  was  also  an  ex- 
cellenl  painter,  a  master  of  subtle 
and  exquisite  colour,  touching 
plump  nudities  with  a  vermilion 
glow  after  the  manner  of  Rubens. 
or  throwing  interlaced  forms  into  a 
tumuli  of  grey  clouds  and  pale 
foliage,  a  combination  of  languid 
colour  and  vague  light  which  re- 
calls tome  of  Correggio's  works. 
But  Fragonard  etherealised 
Rubens'  vigour,  and  galvanised 
Correggio's  languor  with  his  ner- 
vous energj-.  f-inally.  he  adopted 
ihe  lone  of  the  day,  and  his  young 
lovers,  after  frolicking  in  barns 
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like  Baudoin's  couples,  settled 
down  to  domestic  happiness 
with  a  swarm  of  children. 

This  generation  of  men  and 
women  of  sensibility,  sympa- 
thetic readers  ol  La  Nouvelk 
Held&e.  loved  to  appear  in 
appealing  attitudes.  Drouais,  a 
successful  disciple  ol  Nattier, 
travestied  little  aristocrats  as 
Savoyards.  Madame  Vigee- 
Lebrun  had  a  prodigious  suc- 
cess in  the  Court-world  (Figs. 
589,591).  She  borrowed  from 
Flemish  painting  the  brilliance 
of  colour  by  which  she  gave 
freshness  of  complexion  and 
liquid  softness  of  eyes  and  lips 
to  ner  sillers.  Marie  Antoinette 
posed  as  the  beloved  mother  st 
Nattier'a  time  no  painter  wc 
Leczinska  in  a  family  group 
Madame  Vigee-Lebrun  did  nc 


irrounded  by  her  children,  while  : 
lid   have  ventured  to  place  Mar 


.her 


daughtei 
If  and  to  show 
nd  was  adored 
Her  facile  brush 
■  have  preserved 
lacking  in  indi- 
heroines  of  the 


forget  to  paint  hers< 
how  she  adored  a 
by  her  daughter, 
and  tender  coloui 
images  somewhat 
viduality,  of  those 
emigralion  or  the  guillotine,  who 
baroJ  "necks  white  as  the  flesh  of 
chickens"  on  the  revolutionary 
scaffold. 

Literature  helped  this  senti- 
mental generation  to  discover  a 
fresh  source  of  emotion.  Writers 
of  fiction  such  as  Rousseau  and 
Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre  taught 
them  that  meditation  rises  to 
sublimity  in  the  solitude  of  Nature, 
and  that  water,  trees,  storm  and 
darkness  seem  to  beco 
and  to  participate  in  our  pas 
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(The  Lou- 

t  giving  the  banks  of  the  Tiber   thi 


impositions  (Fie.  585).     When  h. 


Riblic  demandeJ  storms,  shipwrecks, 
e  was  the  first  purveyor  of  Romanti- 
cism, which  theDceforth  proved  an 
eager  consumer  of  tempests  and  moon- 
light  scenes.  In  spile  of  his  sincere 
respect  for  truth,  he  reduced  all  these 
varied  aspects  to  the  conventional  ef- 
fects which  were  within  the  limited 
compass  of  the  artists  of  his  day,  whose 
colour,  though  it  was  capable  of 
rendering  the  vivid  variations  of  rich 
stuffs,  became  languid  and  monotonous 
when  it  imitated  the  delicate  har- 
monies of  the  open  air.  The  poets 
were  no  more  successful  in  producing 
a  true  impression ;  they  thought  too 
much  of  Virgil's  landscapes,  and  they 
had  only  the  insipid  vocabulary  of 
mock  pastorals  wherewith  to  express 
themselves.  The  series  of  French  sea- 
ports painted  by  Joseph  Vemet  to  M. 
de  Marigny's  order,  are  panoramas 
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The  society  of  the  day  accordingly 
craved  for  representations  of  ruins, 
waterfalls  and  shipwrecks.  Land- 
scape-painting became  prodigiously 
popular.  Certain  painters  at- 
tempted to  fix  the  spectacles  which 
inspired  so  much  romandc  reverie. 
But  painting  was  unable  to  give 
the  public  the  images  it  demanoed ; 
the  eye  of  the  diverting  artists  of 
the  day  could  not  contemplate 
Nature  devoutly.  Joseph  Vemet 
(1714-1789)  began  with  con- 
scientious copies  of  Roman  scenery, 
which  he  coloured  from  Nature, 
with  somewhat  chalky,  but  sincere, 
tints.  He  reproduced  their  pictu- 
resque aspects  without  poetry,  with- 
ijesty  which  ennobles 
le  came  to  Paris,  the 
ght  effects  from  him. 
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which  are  certainly 
carefully  drawn  and 
ingeniously  com- 
posed. But  tney  seem 
very  empty  to  us  now. 
though  Vemet  did  his 
utmost  to  make  them 
attractive.  This  is 
because  they  lack  the 
most  essential  ele- 
ment;  they  fail  to 
suggest  those  differences  of  light  and  atmosphere  which  give  local 
character.  In  Provence.  Sainlonge  and  Brittany,  Vemet  saw  the 
same  light  ol  the  same  dull  colour ;  he  made  no  distinction  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Ocean,  the  Azure  and  the  Emerald 
Coasts. 

Hubert  Robert's  colour  (1733-1308)  is  gayer,  because  it  is  more 
fanciful.  "He  painted  a  picture  as  quickly  as  he  wrote  a  letter." 
He  was  the  virtuoso  of  ruins.  His  manner  was  novel  in  France, 
but  in  Italy  Piranesi  and  Panini  delighted  in  the  picluresqueness  of 
old  and  crumbling  walls,  and  long  before  them,  Salvator  Rosa  had 
painted  jagged  rocks  which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  hewn  out  by 
an  explosion.  Hubert  Robert  trifled  with  the  noble  ruins  of  Rome 
and  Provence;  his  pictures  suggest  no  melancholy  broodinga  over 
tombs.  His  eye  was  pleased  by  broken  columns,  shattered  cornices, 
crumbling,  moss-grown  masonry,  and  the  Italian  vagabonds  who 
swarm  in  their  picturesque  rags 
among  these  venerable  stones. 
His  compositions,  in  which  the 
most  famous  Roman  ruins, 
temples,  thermae,  and  aqueducts 
(Figs.  586-588)  are  grouped 
capriciously  like  the  flowers  in  a 
bouquet,  are  brilliant  fantasias. 
at  once  absurd  and  charming.  A 
cheerful  light  touches  the  ancient 
masonry  with  rose  and  gold,  and 
throws  transparent  patches  on 
fluted  marble  and  decrepit  walls. 
Hubert  Robert  shows  the  same 
vivacity  in  depicting  those  Chi- 
nese or  English  gardens,  where 
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trees,  paths,  streams  and 
rocks  are  mingled  in  arti- 
ficial profusion  to  astonish 
the  visitor.  He  made 
models  for  landscape 
gardeners.  Just  as  Louis 
XV  had  introduced  gay 
It  (lie  apartments  among 
the  vasl  saloons  of  Ver- 
sailles, so,  in  the  geometri' 
cal  park,  did  Uuis  XVI 
yir,.  ^S7.-  HiBEBT  ROHfin,  cause  Hubert  Robert    to 

tHE  TinNsF.i.inTii>iJ  or  int.  p»«K  iiF  *  EBSAi 1. 1. Es      jnslal  a  fcw  Tustic   grot- 

(MuKum  nf  Veraaillrs,)  ^°^  ""^    gTOUps    of   vari- 

ous trees;  poplais  rise 
boldly  into  the  air,  side  by  side  with  weeping  willows  overhanging 
some  sdll  pool. 

Vemet's  tlorms  and  Robert's  ruins  atlempled  to  quench  that 
thirst  for  Nature  which  men  were  feeling ;  but  they  had  to  wait 
for  a  long  time  yet  before  painters  could  draw  a  sincere  and  pro- 
found poetry  from  the  spectacle  of  light  and  plants ;  and  for  this  task, 
the  piety  and  careful  scrutiny  of  a  humble  soul  were  required,  and 
not  ihe  devices  of  a  brilliant  decorator.  Some  few  painters  were 
already  rambling  on  ihe  banks  of  the  Seine  or  in  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  as  solicitous  for  truth  as  the  Dutchmen.  In  certain 
simple  works  by  Moreau  and  om 
(here  is  something  of  (he  soft, 
mild  radiance  (hat  hovered  over 
Rousseau's  chastened  and  paci- 
fied old  age,  and  his  solitary 
reveries.  But  before  we  find  (he 
river  or  ihe  forest  in  the  works 
of  their  successors,  we  musl  gi 
back  for  a  lime,  under  David's 
guidance,  lo  the  museum  of 
anliouilies. 

The  statuary  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv  had  no  need  lo  escape 
from  the  bonds  of  classical  Itadi- 
tion  before  it  could  please  the 
fashionable  taste  of  the  day. 
Sculptors,  although  by  no  means 


or  two  unknown  contemporaries. 


(The  LovTn,  Faru.) 
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impervious  to  the  brilliant  ele- 
gance which  had  become  ihe 
characteristic  of  Paiisian  art,  had 
never  quite  forgotten  the  majeatic 
Olympus  of  Le  Bnin  and  Girar- 
don.  Sculpture  is  lew  susceptible 
to  the  caprices  of  fashion  than 
painting,  because  it  tends  to  re- 
spond less  and  less  to  any  require- 
ment of  modern  life.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  it  gave  a  human 
aspect  to  God  and  the  taints;  a 


little  later,  it  laid  portrait-statues 
on  the  slabs  of  tombs.  Then  the 
monarchy  had  peopled  its  parks 
with  mythological  forms,  and  set 


mth 


up  the  effigies  of  Icings  in  the 
lie  squares.  In  the  eight* 
century,  not  one  of  lh< 
was  sufficiently  dominant  to  gov- 
ern sculpture  and  deletraine  its 
style;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  none 
had  completely  disappeared,  and 
the  same  sculptors  were  employed, 
as  occasion  arose,  in  representing 
the  Virgin,  a  bathing  girl,  and 
2SI 
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Louis  XV,  Moreover,  the  sculptor,  like 
the  history-painter,  works  for  the  most  part 
without  any  definite  object.  His  immedi- 
ate aim  is  to  exhibit  his  work  to  the  public 
at  the  next  Salon.  The  majority  of  the 
statues  which  are  thus  produced  each  year 
are  not  the  resuh.of  any  collective  want; 
they  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  collectors 
and  of  the  Slate. 

Being  thus  less  susceptible  than  painting 
to  the  influences  of  fashionable  life,  sculp- 
ture has  retained  a  larger  measure  of  re- 
spect  for  academic  traditions.  There  is  a 
more  obvious  continuity  of  style  in  its  pro- 
ductions, and  aiflil^a  sculptors  we  do  not 
find  that  diversit)>ivhich  at  this  period  be- 
ne. 5<)j.— BoucHAHDON,  gan  to  makc  "a  picture  exhibition  a  very 
(The  Louvre,  Paris )  varjed  entertainment.    The  statuaries  of  the 

eighteenth  century,  in  spite  of  differences 
of  temperament  or  method,  had  a  common  ideal  of  beauty.  Their 
type  is  very  similar  to  that  which  was  evolved  in  decorative  painting 
from  Le  Brun  to  La  Fosse,  and  later  from  Le  Moyne  to  Boucher,  a 
type  which  persisted  even  in  the  lively 
nymphs  of  Fragonard.  In  sculpture,  as 
in  painting,  the  race  of  heroes  had  he- 
come  less  robust ;  figures  were  longer  and 
more  flexible,  and  draperies  more  sug- 
gestive of  rustling  silks.  ■■ 
There  was  even,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
century,  a  sculpture  of  involved  forms  and 
intricate  modelling,  derived  from  rococo 
decoration.  The  Adams  and  Michel- 
Ange  Slodtz  got  their  agitated  style  from 
Italv;  it  owkI  its  origin  to  Correggio, 
ana  had  been  gloriiied  by  Bernini.  It 
is  comprehensible,  and  even  excusable, 
in  religious  statuary,  with  its  ecclesiastical 
costumes  and  the  heavy  draperies  a 
tempest  could  barely  ruffle.  The  numer- 
ous statues  of  these  men  are.  moreover, 
never  devoid  of  artistic  qualities;  but 
more  dexterous  than  sincere,  they  never 
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dreamed  that  an  excess  ol  skill 
might  injure  theiT  expressive 
power,  and  that  posteiily  would 
admire  some  measure  of  ialetli- 
gent  amenity  in  works  they  in- 
tended to  DC  eloquent  and 
inspired.  Hiese  descendants  ol 
Correggio  and  Bernini  peopled 
the  Jesuit  chapels  with  agitated 
figures,  and  arranged  a  graceful 
disorder  of  fluttering  robes  over 
their  altars.  It  was  considered 
the  acme  of  ecclesiastical  luxury 
"  to  crown  the  high  altar  with  one 
of  those  explosive  "glories" 
which  project  gilded  rays  on 
puffy  clouds  enlivened  by  plump 
cherub-heads. 

Le  Moyne  resisted  the  ten- 
dency to  some  extent,  though  he 
occasionally  succumbed  lo  the  temptation  o(  showing  his  freedom 
and  facility.  Bouchardon  (1698-1 762),  on  ihe  other  nand,  replied 
to  this  brilliant  and  mannered  art  by  a  somewhat  over-emphatic  sim- 
plicity. It  was  he  who  executed  the  bronze  Louis  XV  for  Gabriel's 
'•DT_.„".  .1.. u_..  a  Strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Louis  XIV 


i.e.  Belh. 


'•Plac      . 
by  Gitatdor 


le  kin$ 


nd  the  hor 
and  highly- 
bred  beast;  Coustou  had 
abolished  the  heavy  chargers 
of  Le  Brun  and  Van  der 
Meulen.  Bouchardon  had 
a  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  ancients,  like  his  friend 
and  patron,  the  Comte  de 
Caylus.  His  careful  studies 
of  their  polished  marbles 
had  given  him  a  horror  of 
the  abrupt  and  intricate 
manner  of  the  Adams,  and 
even  of  Coustou's  sharply- 
deBned  modelling.  But  he 
was  not  alwaysin  intellectual 
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fasten  his  sandal  with  all  the  lightni 
forward  and  used  lo  flying.  Gracefi 
Pigalle  did  not  shrink  from  such 
the  Due  d'Harcourt  and  that  of  the 
MarechaldeSaxe(Figs. 594,595).  Sur- 
rounded by  the  symbols  of  his  vicloriea, 
and  still  striking  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  his  foes,  the  marshal  descends  with 
a  firm  step  into  the  lomb;  France,  in 
the  distracted  altitude  of  a  tragedy 
queen,  tries  to  keep  him  back,  and 
intercedes  with  Death,  who  presides 
over  the  open  tomb  below,  where  a 
mourning  Hercules  also  finds  a  place, 
and  satisfies  the  requirements  of  sym- 
metiy.  In  the  individual  fiffures  as  in 
the  general  arrangement  tnere  is  a 
great  deal  of  technical  skill.  But  ihe 
pantomime  by  which  we  are  invited  to 
admire  the  hero,  pity  France,  and  de- 
test Death,  is  too  vociferous;  the  noisy 
agitation  of  the  group  drowns  those 
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sympathy  with  his  age;  and  when 
he  exhibited  a  Cupid  cutting  himself 
a  bow  out  of  the  club  of  Hercules. 
his  contemporaries  wondered  that  he 
had  preferred  the  slender,  elastic  grace 
of  adolescence  to  the  soft  plumpness 
of  the  Cupid  dear  to  the  painters  of 
the  day  (Fig.  592).  This  cold  ad- 
mirer oi  the  ancients  linked  the  period 
of  Le  Brun  to  that  of  David,  passing 
a  little  above  the  heads  of  his  con- 

The  younger  generation,  that  of 
Pigaile  (I7I4-U85)  and  Falconet 
(I/I6-I79I),  was  more  thorough 
than  the  Adams  and  less  cold  than 
Bouchardon.  They  showed  admi- 
rable skill  in  depicting  alert  figures  in 
charming  altitudes  of  arrested  move- 
Pigalle's  Mercury  stops  to 
9  of  a  body  ready  to  bound 
and  brilliant  as  was  his  art, 
tasks  as  the  lomb  of 
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accents  of  contemplative  melancholy  which 
emanate  from  the  silence  of  Golhic  monu- 
tnenta.  This  grandiloquence  would  be  per- 
fect if  talent  and  intelligence  could  create  an 
epic,  and  give  soul  to  the  mythology  of  a 
Henriade.  Pigalle  was  too  ingenious  to  con- 
fine himsell  to  the  traditional  iconography  of 
academic  statuary.  His  Louis  XV  at  Reims 
was  not  an  equestrian  figure  in  the  manner  of 
the  Marcus  Aurelius;  the  king  was  on  foot; 
instead  of  fettered  slaves  at  the  angles  of  the 
pedestal,  there  were  seated  figures,  represent- 
ing, not  Commerce,  but  a  merchant,  not  La- 
bour, but  a  workman.  Contemporaries  were 
delighted  with  this  figure  of  a  fellow-cili^en, 
who  had  seated  himself  for  the  lirst  time  in  the 
place  so  longoccupiedhyamajesticwoman  in  "  '"■  '"b,7iIe[,"""' 
antiquedraperies,  holding  in  her  hand  a  scale,  (n,,,  Luuvrc.  I'm^) 
a  sword,  or  a  cornucopia  as  occasion  required. 

Falconet  also  determined  to  be  sublime  when  he  went  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  cast  his  colossal  statue  of  Peter  the  Great.     Heroes 
3  longer  content  to  bestride  their  charges  auielly,  like  Louis 


XIV  and  Louis  XV,  The  Czar's  h. 
rock.  Sculpture  became  bolder  and 
ingenious  every  day.  In  spile  of  this  rhetori- 
cal outburst.  Falconet  was  primarily  the 
delicate  modeller  of  nymphs  and  bathers ;  he 
was  faithful  to  a  feminine  type  of  very  grace- 
ful refinement,  a  supple  body,  soft  and  unre- 
sisting, with  pointed  extremities,  and  caressing 
gestures,  in  which  the  charm  of  the  Medici 
Venus  is  softened  by  the  gende  sensuality  of 
Correggio's  female  figures.  For  these  lender 
forms,  marble  seems  a  substance  loo  hard  and 
cold ;  china  is  aperfect  material  for  such  fragile 
groups.  Falconet's  art,  indeed,  provided 
more  than  one  model  for  the  Sevres  manu- 
factory ;  thus  sculpture  was  enabled  to  play  a 
part  in  the  decoration  of  interiors,  and  to  meet 
a  fashionable  requirement  (Figs.  5%,  597). 
Just  as  the  demi-gods  of  the  painters  had 
become  smaller,  whiter,  and  pinker  when 
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(The  Loui 

nudities  and 


thev  were  enthroned  over  the  chimneypieces 
and  dooTsof  boudoirs,  lo  statuary  was  adaptetJ 
to  the  diawing-room,  and  the  heroes  of 
academic  sculpture  became  bibelots.  Bou- 
cher's  pastorals  were  also  transposed  into 
biscuit  china ;  Lcence  can  only  be  brilliant  in 
small  dimensions.  The  loves  of  Lubin  and 
Annette  were  multiplied  by  the  potter  as  they 
had  been  by  the  engraver,  until  the  day  when 
ihe  Sevres  paste  materialised  the  grave  deities 
of  revolutionary  civism  (Figs.  602,  603). 

In  the  works  of  the  next  generation  Pajon. 
Clodion,  J.  J.  Caffieri  and  Houdon,  sculpture 
became  more  and  more  nervous,  sensitive 
and  brilliant ;  yet  it  had  retained  none  of  the 
somewhat  pretentious  mannerism  o(  Slodtz 
and  the  Adams;  it  never  attempted  to  be 
sublime,  but  was  content  to  produce  dainty 
_  (aces.  Pajou  (I  730-1809)  gave  his  marble 
die  melting  softness  of  flesh;  and  Clodion  (1738-1814),  when  he 
modelled  his  nymphs  and  Cupids,  handled  the  clay  as  Fragonard 
handled  paint  in  his  brilliant  dcetches,  and  showed  the  same  joyous 
mastery  of  his  material  (Figs.  604-606).  Both  Pajou  and  Clodion 
often  preferred  the  rapid  modelling  of  tena-cotta  to  the  slower 
processesof  marble.  J.  J.  Cafiieri's  busts- — 
generally  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tury writers — have  an  easy  softness  and  a 
certain  mobile  vitality.  The  busts  of  an 
earlier  age  reveal  more  of  an  artist's  vision, 
of  his  personal  style,  and  do  not  bring  us 
face  to  face  with  reality  as  do  those  of  Caf- 
fieri  and  Houdon.  In  his  portraits  of  the 
French  classic  writers,  Caffieri  has  given 
them  the  impetuous  brilliance  of  their  age. 
Houdon  (1741-1828)  essayed  not  only 
to  fix  beautiful  forms  in  marble  and  bronze, 
but  to  suggest  the  palpitations  of  life  in 
them;  in  a  work  by  him  there  is  not  a 
fraction  of  surface  which  is  inert.  His 
Diana  trips  along  on  tiptoe  with  a  care- 
less lightness  which  does  not  disturb  the 
proud  grace  of  her  body,  and  the  light, 
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gleaming  on  herlimbs,  sends  a  quiver 
of  life  over  her  bronze  flesh  {Fig. 
600).  In  a  bust  by  Houdon.  (here  is 
not  a  furrow  nor  a  plane  which  does 
not  serve  to  express  thought.  Such 
vivacity  and  such  psychological  in- 
sight ale  only  to  be  found  in  La 
Tour's  sketches.  The  feverish  life  of 
the  ageanimales  the  clay :  itisFrance 
on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution :  Diderot 
listening,  and  ready  to  break  out; 
Rousseau  frowning,  nis  face  that  of 
a  self-indulgent  country  priest ;  Mira- 
beau's  insolent,  unwholesome  mask, 
and  above  all,  Voltaire's  fleshless 
head.  Houdon  modelled  this  more  than  once.  He  even  carved  a 
full-length  figure  of  the  philosopher  in  marble ;  but  he  neither  dared 
to  strip  the  bony  form,  like  Pigalle,  nor  to  clothe  the  skeleton  in 
ordinary  dress.  He  wrapped  the  seated  old  man  in  a  loose  robe; 
the  falling  folds  suggest  the  impatient  body,  ready  to  spring  from  the 
seat,  but  conceal  it  entirely,  save  for  the  two  nervous  hands  which 
grasp  the  arms  of  the  chair;  the  face  with  its  thin  lips,  toothless 
mouth  and  piercing  eyes,  is  thrust  forward,  and  under  the  loose  skin, 
puckered  by  an  ironical  smile,  the  bones  and  tendons  are  strongly 
marked.  Never  had  art  thus  fixed  the  image  of  a  restless,  mobile, 
combative  intelligence,  in  all  its  terrible 
lucidity  (Figs.  607.  608). 

A  very  brief  survey  of  Louis  XV 
architecture  will  suffice  to  show  that 
French  art  was  never  more  classical,  or 
more  anxious  to  adapt  antique  Forms  to 
the  exigencies  of  modem  life  than  at 
this  period.  Certain  attempts  to  impose 
the  fancies  of  the  rqcoco  style  on  archi- 
tecture had  no  durable  success,  at  least 
in  Paris;  a  door  or  a  balcony^f 
hammered  iron  may  have  yieldedrJto 
caprices  of  line ;  but  architecture  never 
sacrificed  majesty  and  purity  of  style. 
Louis  XV  art  amused  itself  freely  with 
minor  works,  brilliant  or  sensual,  be- 
cause  it  was  confident  of  the  solidity  of 
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its  principles.  As  had  happened  before  jn  the  case  o(  the  Flam- 
boyant Style,  il  was  abroad — and  more  especially  in  Germany- 
thai  ihe  Rococo  manner  ran  riot.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, Cochin  the  younger,  the  engraver,  denounced  this  style  in  (he 
name  of  good  sense,  and  his  strictures  recall  those  which  Vilruvius 


ing  her  mediaeval  cily,  i 
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addressed  in  classic  times  to  thai  (an- 

tastic  decoration  which  the  men  of  the 

Renaissance    christened    "  grotesque. " 

During  the  second  half  ol  me  century, 

the  tranquil  geometry  of  French  archi- 
tects overcame  the  nervous  agitation  of 

cabinet-makers  and  metal-workers. 
Paris  was  actively  at  work  deslroy- 
lultiplying 
classical 
facades. 
Bouchar- 
don  erect- 
ed a  mon- 

fountain 

intheRue      fiu  oos-holdon.    bust  o» 

structure,   with    its   learned    lines,    its 
sculptures  of  impeccable  purity,  errs 

only  by  its  exces- 
sive importance. 
Two  ihin  jels  of 
water  are  an  in- 
Fiu.  oso.— DtFi^RNFx.    uH£.  Dt      suflicient  pTetexl 

posing    scheme. 
Under   Louis    XV    there   were   innumerable 
pretexts  for  embellishing  Paris  wilh  statues, 
porticoes  and  decorative  fajades.     After  the 
peace   of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the    municipality 
wished   to  do  tor  Louis  XV  what  had  been 
done  for  Louis  XIV  in  the  sevenleenlh  cen- 
tury,   after    the   peace  of   Nimeguen.     Bou- 
chardon  was  commissioned  to  cast  an  eques- 
trian statue;    as  was   the   custom,   the  royal 
effigy  was  surrounded  by  architecture.     The 
towns  of  Bordeaux,  Nancy,  Reims  and  Rennes        p,^  j,( 
followed   the  example   of    Paris;    a   statue  of      clock  of 
the  king    entailed    a    framework   of   fagades      "^"«>"n 
designed  to   harmonise    with  it,   as  those    round    the 
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Capitol  surround  Mar- 
cus Aurebus.  To  make 
an  appropriale  slage  for 
Bouchardon's  Louis 
XV.  Gabriel  laid  out 
the  vast  piece  of  ground 
between  the  Tuileries 
Gardens  and  the 
Champs    Ely  see;, 


known  as  the  Place  dc  la  Concorde.     He 

designed  a  graceful  balustrade;  at  the  angles. 
on  sentry-boxes,  there  were  to  have  been 
mythological  and  monarchical  allegories 
according  lo  the  ritual  of  Versailles.  But 
these  were  never  set  up,  and  Bouchardon's 
statue  was  destroyed.  Louis-Philippe 
finally  completed  the  Place.  The  Citizen 
King  replaced  the  ^mbols  of    the   ancient 


regiir 


by    the 


;  Mjmbois  < 
■'Towns 


Fr 

they  form 

now  about 


ith  inoffensive  sym- 
bols, two  fountains  and  an 
obelisk.  Bui  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  scheme  were  Ga- 
briel's two  symmetrical  palaces, 
with  colonnades  on  lower  storeys ; 
they  show  an  advance  on  the 
Louvre  colonnade.  Gabriel  (d. 
I  782)  treated  large  architectural 
masses  vath  greater  ease  than 
Claude  Penaull ;  his  long  fajades, 
with  their  flat  lines,  harmonise, 
strange  to  say.  with  the  pleasant 
houses  built  during  the  eighteenth 
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century  in  the  two  ad- 
jacent quarters  of  Saint 
Honore   and  Saint  Ger- 

as  the  former  Hfitel  de 
Salm  (now  the  Pala 
ihe  Legion  d'Honneur), 
are  little  masterpieces  in 
their  ingenuity  of  arrange- 
ment and  their  original 
beauty.  Gabriel  ranks 
with  Mansarl  as  the 
French  architect  who  most 
succef^uUy    applied    the 


rl.m 

cal  decoration  of  the 

"ore 

ers"  to  mo 

dern  pal- 

aces 

and  house 

.     In  the 

PhiI 

Trianon, 

ai  in  the 

1-:™! 

Militai 

re  (Fig.. 

bli. 

623),  he 

achieved 

suita 

ensions. 

purily  o[  outline 

and  that 

iu.t 

which  produces  the  effect  of  a  well-pro- 
portioned human  body.  Cottipared  with 
the  charming  pavilions  of  fhe  Ecole  Mlli- 
Uire,  Bruant's  facades  at  the  H6lel  des 
Invalides  seem  somewhat  heavy  and 
dismah 

The  eighteenth  century  witnessed  (he 
popularisation  in  provincial  and  domestic 
architecture,  of  that  alyle,  the  syntax  of 
H'hich,  so  to  speak,  had  been  fixed  by 
Claude  Perrauh  and  Mansart.  Down  to 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  world  of 
the  nobility  and  finance  continued  to  renew 
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sUted  the  temptation    of 
throwing  out  a  little  colon- 


makers  continued  lo  exclude 
aichitectura!  decoration. 
Tlie  most  important  and  the 
best  of  these  town  houses 
have  been  assigned  by  mod- 
em France  lo  her  ministers, 
her  ambassadors,  her  depu- 
ties, and  the  President  of 
the  Republic.     The    reigns 


its  dwellings.  Town 
houses  were  arranged 
more  and  more  with  a 
view  to  convenience. 
Behitid  the  heavy  gates 
which  they  presented  to 
the  streets  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain  or  the 
Faubourg  Sainl-Honore. 
was  a  court  enframed  by 
cheerful  facades  with  wide 
windows ;  on  the  garden 


cf  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV 
produced  a  large  number  of  such 
houses  which  are  models  of  good 
taste;  the  nineteenth  century 
never  touched  them  without  com- 

?romising  their  perfect  elegance. 
he  graceful  habitations  of  the  old 
regime  saved  the  new  the  trouble 
of  building. 

It  was  also  during  the  long  reign 
of  Uuis  XV  that  the  French 
provincial  tovvns  made  their  great- 
est advances  towards  modem  com- 
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fort  and  ihe  classical  style. 
Xhe  Renaissance,  which 
built  so  much,  brought 
about  DO  such  important 
transformations.  The 
eighteenth  century  must 
have  destroyed  a  good 
deal;  even  styles  are  in- 
lolerant  when  they  con- 
tain a  lund  of  active 
energy,  and  find  the 
ground  already  occupied 
around  them.  The  new 
architecture  did  not  ex- 
pand without  injuring  the 


buildings  of  the  Gothic  age.  Some- 
limes  it  was  content  with 
juxtaposition,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  beautiful 
episcopal  palaces  in 
Gabriel  s  manner  which 
arose  by  the  side  of  many 
old  cathedrals.  The 
towns  which  were  suffo- 
cating within  their  en- 
circling walls  demolished 
these  and  transformed 
them  into  public  prome- 
nades. The  escarpments 
were  utilised    to    form 


picturesque  terraces  and 
open  up  distant  prospects. 
The  fortified  cities  of  the 
Middle  Ages  came  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  on 
their  ancient  ramparts, 
just  as  the  feudal  nobles 
of  (he  Renaissance  had 
done  when  they  trans- 
formed their  castles. 

By  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury a  great  many  towns 
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possessed  monumenls,  squares,  and  gardens  like  those  o[  Versailles 
and  Paris,  in  the  taste  o(  Mansart  and  Lc  NSire.  Their  governors— 
d'Aiguillon  at  Nancy  and  Tourny  at  Bordeaux ^ built  "Places" 
with  classical  fajades ;  the 
Compagnie  des  Indes 
created  Lorienl.  and  the 
town  houses  constnicled 
by  wealthy  shipowners 
still  look  seaward  above 
the  ramparts  of  Saint 
Malo.  Towns  in  the  ex- 
tremities ol  Brittany,  Saint 
Malo,  Brest,  Lorient, 
Rennes  and  Nantes,  bear 
the  impress  oi  classical 
art,  the  art  which  unites 


this  relractory  peninsula  to 
French  life.  The  city  of 
Bordeaux,  growing  con- 
tinuously in  wealth,  em- 
bellished itself  in  the  Louis 
XVI  style:  the  architect 
Victor  Louis  (1731- 
1807)  completed  the 
work  begun  there  by 
Gabriel  the  elder.  He 
buih  the  large  theatre, 
one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  the  French  classical 
style.    T^e   facades    are 
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very  pure  in  design,  and 
the  internal  arrangements 
so  happy  both  as  regards 
cotivenience  and  aecO' 
rative  effect  that  architects 
have  imitated  them  ever 
since,  without  improving 
on  them.  Louis  also  de- 
signed houses  for  the  rich 
citizens.  The  prosperity 
and  the  leconstniclion  of 
Bordeaux  fortunately  coin- 
cided with  the  moment 
when  French  an 
which  could  no 
Eul  town  houses. 
Nantes,  Lorient, 
hour  when  th< 


nger  build  fine  churches,  was  constructiiig  delight- 
All  the  France  of  the  Atlanric  coast,  Bordeaux, 
as  turning  a  smiling  face  to  the  Ocean  at  the  very 
imand  of  the  sea  was  slipping  from  her  (Fig.  627). 
The  France  of  the  South  was  not  behindhand.  Toulouse,  as  was 
her  habit,  transposed  the  fashionable  buildings  of  the  day  into  brick, 
and  gave  her  Capitol  a  facade  imitated  from  the  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre,  though  the  columns  have  become  simple  pilasters,  and  the 
Toulousain  brick  gives  a  certain  heaviness  to  Perrault's  noble  design. 
At  the  "Fontaine  '  of  Nfmes,  and  the  Peyrou  of  Montpellier  (Fig. 
629),  architects  laid  out  delightful  pubhc  promenades,  with  fountains, 
flowers,  trees  and  terraces,  bounded  by  nights  of  steps  or  bordered 
by  balustrades,  with   a   slender  pavilion    dominating  the  whole; 
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ihroughout,  an  Ingenious 
regularity  guides  and 
amuses  the  pedestrian, 
aad  a  lofty  situation  was 
always  chosen  to  afford 
that  view  of  a  distant 
landscape  which  was 
lacking  at  Versailles. 
Strasburg  and  Metz 

flO.  6jS.— THE  GIUND  THEATKE.  BORDEAVj;.  ^^^^    tTansfomied     at       tllis 

period,  and  French  art, 
crossing  the  Rhine  as  in  Gothic  times,  conquered  Germany.  But 
Nancy  boasts  the  finest  example  of  the  Louis  XV  style ;  the  good 
king  Stanislas  possessed  but  one  attribute  of  royalty — the  faculty  of 
building;  side  by  side 
with  mediaeval  Nancy, 
he  created  a  new  town, 
of  squares  and  prome- 
nades, triumphal  arches, 
galleries,  fountains,  iron 
gates,  an  attractive  archi- 
tecture of  pretty,  useless 
things,  which  arrest  the 
traveller  that  he  may  stop 
and  admire  them  ^igs. 
632-634,  636).  The 
king's  architect.  Here,  was 
a  worthy  rival  of  Gabriel,  who  framed  his  wide  windows  with 
majestic  pilasters.  But  the  Rococo  of  Nancy  is  less  serious  than  the 
Classicism  of  Paris;  the 
Rococo  ornament  which 
in  Paris  was  reserved  for 
internal  decoration  breaks 
out  upon  the  facades  of 
Nancy.  Some  tempest 
seems  to  have  carried  off 
and  dispersed  the  fleecy 
clouds  and  fluttering 
Cupids  of  Boucher's  ceil- 
ings. We  find  these  lively 
litUe  people  perched 
iNEtn,  PARIS,  everywhere,  on  the  b&lus- 
2% 
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trades  of  terraces, 
even  on  the  bars  o(  iron  gales. 
The  mythological  fountains  seem 
to  have  come  oul  of  (he  land- 
scape of  some  pastoral  poem. 
Laraour  completed  this  archi- 
tecture with  wrought  ironwork, 
the  most  delightful  of  super- 
fluities; he  hammered  oul  bars 
and  fixed  them  with  a  fanciful- 
ness  ^vhich,  true  to  the  principles 
of  French  taste,  hides  a  good 
deal  of  logic  under  its  caprices. 
This  energetic  art  was  a  more 
successfiJ  vehicle  ihan  sculpture 
for  the  intricate  subtleties  of  the 
Rococo.  No  style  so  well  f,c.  63..-CRA™  theat.e,  »o»dealx. 
adapted  to  the  material  of  the  '^(p^*^i'^"7'  "")* 

blacksmith   and   the  worker  in  °'      "     "• 

metals  had  been  known  since  the  days  of  Gothic  grilles  and  hinges. 
At  each  juncture  when  suppleness  and  nervous  energy  were  de- 
siderata, in  the  days  of  the  flamboyant  and  Rococo  Styles,  metal 
has  achieved  greater  triumphs  than  wood  or  stone.  Lamour's  iron- 
work and  Gouthieres's  chased  metals  are  the  masterpieces  of  Rococo, 
A  graceful  balcony  of  hammered  iron  was  a  luxury  permissible  even 
to  a  modest  house  of  this  period. 

The  religious  architecture  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  little  in- 
deed of  the  vitality  and  vigour  which  characterised  that  of  the  town 
houses.  The  Jesuit  style  nad  run  its  course.  Architects  were  no 
longer  inclined  to  repeat 
the  Church  of  the  Val- 
de- Grace,  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  or  even  of  the 
Invalides.  Onthefasade 
of  Saint  Sulpice,  Servan- 
doni  superposed  two 
colonnades,  crowned  by 
a  balustrade,  and  flanked 
by  two  towers  (Fig.  63  7). 
San  Giovanni  Laterano 
and  Notre  Dame  de  Paris 
were  combined  to  modify 
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the  flat,  pyiamidal 
fasades  of  the  Jesuil 
churches.  In  place  of 
the  old  church  of  Saini 
Genevieve,  Soufflot 
(1713-1780)  erected  a 
colossal  building,  in 
which,  like  Bramante  in 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  he 
succeeded  in  raising  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  on 
tio  63j-pi»<Fc,>tiiRE  N,Ncv  the  vaults  of  the  basilica 

of  Constanline.  The 
peristyle  recalls  that  of  Agrippa's  Pantheon  (Figs.  638,  640).  The 
colossal  order  replaced  the  superposed  orders  of  the  Renaissance  on 
the  fajadei  of  churches,  as  it  had  already  replaced  them  on  the 
facades  of  palaces.  But  little  more  was  required  to  give  Christian 
churches  the  appearance  of  pagan  temples.     As  they  had  no  new 

Eroblems  to  resolve,  architects  sought  for  novelty  only  in  a  more  or 
:is  exact  imitation  of  the  antique.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
Colbert  dreamed  o(  transporting  the  Maison  Carree  of  Nfmes  to 
Paris,  stone  by  stone.  The  last  classical  church  built,  the  Made- 
leine, after  some  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the  constructors,  ended 
by  becoming  an  enlarged  version  of  a  small  Roman  temple.  The 
as  accomplished.  In  the  sixteenth 
id  entablatures  had  been  ingeniously 
modern  structures ;  gradually,  these 
their  original  forms,  till  they 
modem  churches.     The 


Qrk  of  classical  architecture 
century,  small  antique  columns 


arranged  to  mart  the  storeys  of 
decorative  facings  had   reverte 
finally  imposed  pagan  architecture  on  ihi 
Madeleine,    indeed,   very 
nearly  became  a  "Temple 
of  Glory";    it   is  now  a 
fashionable  church.      But 
the  huge  Pantheon  is  still 
empty  and  lifeless.     The 
memory  of   Saint   Gene- 
vieve, which  haunted  the 
ancient  sanctuaries  of  the 
hill,    has    evaporated 
under  Soufflol's  icy  vaults ; 
the  church  is  vacant, 
neither    Chri.slian    nor        "'■■'•ii- 
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pagan.      It  has   b«n  converted 

into  a  museum  of  paintings  glori- 
fying Paris  and   France,   and  a 

Saint  Denis  for  great  Frenchmen. 

But  in  spile  ol   ihe  talents  of  its 

decorators,  and  the  famous  tombs 

it  shelters,  this  secularised  build- 
ing is  mainly  a  place  of  pilgrim 

age  for  tourists,  and  evokes  little 

senliment   beyond  an  indifferent 

curiosity. 

This  revival  of  a  worship  o( 

the  antique  among  architects  and 
pointers  was  nol  iKe  work  of  the 

Academy.  Those  amiable  deco- 
rators, the  official  artists  of  the 
eighteenth  cenlury,  received  the 
youthful  David  and  his  exalted 
manner  coolly  enough.  They 
look  little  interest  in  the  theory  of  their  art.  The  public  was  so  well 
disposed  towards  ihem,  that  it  would  have  been  folly  lo  imperil 
their  success  by  the  pursuit  of  a  difficult  ideal.  It  was  the  world  of 
^vriters  and  pliilosophers  which  produced  esthetes  and  archa^olo- 
gists  such  as  Diderot  and  Caylus,  who  attacked  artists  for  their  sub- 
servience to  fashionable  taste ;  these  domineering  theorists  ended  by 
emancipating  painters  from  the  bondage  of  futile  amateurs,  and  im- 
posing upon  them  an  ideal  of  austere  beauty.    French  thought  has 


(PAoW.  Nnirdnn.) 


c;>H,;^i. 
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such  a  desire  to  reduce  everything 
to  a  lucid  syslem.  that  the  critics  oi 
the  Salons  look  upon  themselves 
to  amie  about  beauty  when  the 
Academicians  ceased  to  do  to.  An 
crilicism  demonstrates  the  continuily 
of  classical  laste  from  Lc  Bnm  to 
David,  even  when  painters  and 
sculptors  seem  to  have  cast  it  off. 

But  it  is  indeed  a  question 
whether  French  art  ever  ceased 
lo  be  classical.  Its  Fantasies  were 
never  without  a  method.  The  mos! 
capricious  manifestations  of  the 
Rococo  Style  had  grown  upon  the 
geometrical  forms  or  classical  archi- 
tecture, just  as  Flamboyant  deco- 
ration had  sprung  from  ine  vigorous 
limbs  of  Gothic  art.  The  most  licentious  episodes  of  the  "hide 
maslers"  are  often,  like  Poussin's  gravest  pages  of  history,  master- 
pieces of  clarity  and  intelligence  in  their  composition.  The  quality  of 
the  idea  declined,  but  not  the  faculty  for  expressing  it  justly.  Hence 
this  eighteenth  century,  which  respected  nothing,  was  much  more 
conservative  in  art  than  might  have  been  expected  at  a  lime  when 
the  spirit  of  the  age  was  essentially  critical  and  rebellious.  Voltaire, 
who  destroyed  so  many  beliefs, 
left  Boileau's  Credo  untouched. 
The  brilliant  erotic  compositions 
o(  Boucher  and  Fragonaid  pre- 
vent us  from  seeing  the  great 
academic  pictures;  these  are  now 
skied  on  the  walls  of  museums; 
but  in  Diderot's  Salons  diey  occu- 
pied the  places  of  honour.  The 
most  dissipated  of  their  pupils 
retained  some  latent  veneration 
for  the  severe  masters  whom 
they  no  longer  obeyed.  The 
leaching  of  Le  Brun  was  by  no 
means  forgotten  when  critics 
began  to  demand  a  return  to  an- 
tique gravity, 
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It  ia  not  possible  to  see  this  worldly  arl  succumbing  before  scientific 
art  withoul  a  feeling  of  legrel.  It  had  ihe  facuhy  of  givin?  pleasure 
more  fully  than  any  other  manner ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  con- 
noisseur, a  theorist,  or  a  dreamer,  in  order  to  appreciate  it;  the 
culture  of  an  educated  man  suffices.  TTie  society  in  which  il  was 
bom  transmuted  the  most  difficult  sciences  into  witty  conversation; 
graceful  women  talked  without  pedantry  of  grammar  or  political 
economy;  such  a  world  inevitably  created  an  art  that  was  seductive 
and  delightful  lo  all  alike.  Other  schools  produced  more  extraordi- 
nary craftsmen  and  profounder  poels ;  but  these  are  as  a  rule  mighty 
geniuses,  lor  the  comprehension  of  whom  a  strenuous  effort  is  re- 
quired. The  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  too  amiable,  too 
well-bred,  ever  to  lose 
touch  with  the  world  to 
whom  they  appealed. 
To  charm  the  society  of 
their  day,  they  had  to 
retain  its  grace  and  refine- 
ment. The  Parisian  so- 
ciety of  the  reigns  of  Louis 
Xy  and  Louis  XVI  owes 
lo  its  artists  thai  it  ap- 
pears so  fascinating  lo  us ; 
years  and  fashions  have 
passed  without  dimming 
its  powers  of  seduction. 
Whereas  literary  language 
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had  become  too  much  exhausted  for  poelry,  Gabriel's  Trianon,  and 
ihe  works  of  Walteau,  Boucher,  Chardin.  Houdon,  Clodion  and 
Fragonard  iixed  those  biilliani  and  voluptuous  images,  touched  at 
times  with  emotion,  but  ioi  which  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century 
would  seem  to  us  very  dry  and  prosaic,  in  spite  of  their  lachrymose 
and  didactic  old  age. 
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PART  III 
MODERN  ART 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  NEW  CLASSICISM  DURING  THE  REVOLU- 
TION AND  THE  EMPIRE 

/E^hmc  }JtBU.m.-Thc  Infiutmx  o/AnHim  Art.-Thc  Rea.hlK.nar9  Sflrtl.-AJmlnldni. 
tioe  Ttamformaaora.^ComaromlK  Betmetn  the  Idealhm'of  ^rltiti  and  the  Eilgeneia  oj 
ArltialOii—Archlltaiin!  Gmk_BU6cd:  Pinter  anJ  fmrffllne.— £nw(«  Furnaiirc— 
PalnSitg:  Daold:  Reform  In  Ttchnlgai;  Rcalhm  and  iht  ClaBlcat  Spirit.— CuMn, 
Lahlirt.  Ctrnrd—A  RomanUc  AlUtnpl.-  GiTBdil.—  Ttg  Sarotnrt  of  At  Elfl^itah 
Ctiiluiii.—PrudtK,n.—Gria.—Siimc  "Lim  Mmlcn." 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  French  art  submitted  (or 
the  third  lime  to  the  classic  discipline,  and  even  more  completely 
than  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  and  Francis  I.  This  recrudescence 
or  archaeology  and  rationalism  coincided,  as  before,  with  a  new 
attempt  at  national  centralisation;  for  the  Convention  and  the 
Empire  consolidated  and  drew  more  closely  together  those  forces 
of  ine  State  which  the  declining  monarchy  had  allowed  to  relax. 
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Once  more  a  kind  of 
secret  sympathy  or  pre- 
eslablished  harmony  be- 
tween political  abraludsm 
and  classic  art  makes  itself 
felt;  it  seems  as  if  the 
country,  when  it  sought 
to  realize  its  unity,  pre- 
ferred an  abstract,  uni- 
versal art,  or  a  I  least  an 
art  general  enough  to 
dominate  all  the  local 
variations  of  the  French 
intellect.  The  classic 
spirit  had  intensitied ;  in 
the  lime  of  Francis  I,  antique  or  Italian  influences  had  been  ingeni' 
ously  reconciled  with  local  traditions;  under  Louis  XIV.  Colbert 
accepted  antiaue  art.  but  on  condition  that  it  became  naturahsed  in 
France.     And  now  the  aesthetes  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire 

Eut  forward  an  absolute  ideal,  bearing  no  relation  either  to  national 
islory  or  geography.     The  ideas  developed  in  the  academical 
discussions  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  Charles   Perrautl's 
olute  and  vigorous  form. 


dialogues  re-appeared,  bi 
because  ihev  were  now  saturated 
with  metaphysics  and  treated  by 
professional  dialecticians. 

French  rationalism,  always 
ready  to  follow  up  its  deductions, 
advanced  boldly  to  the  limiu  of 
the  absutd ;  in  arl  as  in  politics, 
it  triumphed  with  a  sort  of  intran- 
sigeance.  The  theorists  who 
swarmed  in  those  days  of  philo- 
sophical frenzy  and  legislative  fury, 
defined  ideal  beauty;  they  declared 
it  Id  consist  of  an  absolute  harmony 
of  forms,  and  taught  that  it  could 
be  attained  by  calculation,  appli- 
cation, and  knowledge  of  the 
antique ;  the  lax  and  facile  art  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  pro- 
scribed unreservedly  ;  it  might  give 
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a  passing  pleasure  by  its 

happy  carelesMiess  and  its 

brilliaal  (aacy,   but  its 

beauty  was  relative  lo  the 

taste  of  a  certain  society, 

and  the  taste  of  this  society 

was  not  good ;  true  beauty 

is  untouched  by  changes 

of  fashion,  because  it  is 

founded  on  reason;  it  was 

realised  once  for  all  by 

the  ancients;  hence  their 

art   preserves  an  eternal  , 

youth,    in    spile    of    the      ""■  ***■    "'""(f/^J.V"^""  "  """"  ™'' , 

cenlunes ;   ana   we   nave 

nothing  to  do  but  to  imitate  it;  let  us  return  to  Greek  art;   it  is  not 

Greek,  but  universal;  it  is  not  antique,  but  eternal;  beauty  is  of  no 

time  and  no  country. 

These  were  the  ideas  of  aesthetes  rather  than  of  artists;  they 
were  developed  by  clitics  rather  than  by  painters;  but  David  and 
the  Davidians  adopted  them,  and  the  most  vigorous  artists  were 
influenced  by  them.  The  ail  of  the  period  bears  the  stamp  of  this 
ideology,  with  few  exceptions ;    the  spirit  of  abstraction  proclaims 


bloodless 


ind  the  generalised  modelling  ( 
painters.  Outline  drawing,  without 
shading,  was  never  in  such  high 
favour ;  the  sinuous  line  gives  a  kind 
of  theoretical  definition  of  all  things. 
Deprived  of  colour,  of  relief,  of  light 
and  of  substance,  this  calligraphy  in- 
dicates only  purity  of  form  and 
harmonv  of  proportion.  Architects 
designed  buildings  without  any  par- 
ticular function  while  legislators  were 
drawing  up  ideal  constitutions;  ideas 
fly  lightly  when  they  are  not  weighted 
by  reality. 

The  excavations  at  Pompeii  sent  a 
wave  of  archaeological  fever  over 
scientific  and  artistic  Europe.  For 
years  poets  and  artists  had  been  de- 
scribing the  life  of  the  Greeks  and 
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Romans,  and  now.  for  ihe  lint 
tinie.  men  found  themiclves  in 
contact,  not  with  ideal  statues,  or 
the  tuini  ol  exceptional  monu- 
menti,  but  with  a  whole  city,  ilt 
houses,  its  paintings,  and  even  in 
some  cases  with  its  fumituie. 
The  dieam  that  had  been  cher- 
ished ever  since  the  Renaissance 
was  at  last  to  be  realised ;  it  had 
become  possible  to  resuscitate  this 

'Tstv?«  Mu^umT'  *"''''  "'"^  *"  ^^^  supposed 

lost  for  ever,  but  which  had  been 
surprised  in  its  sleep.  A  quantity  of  new  evidences  enabled  students 
to  approach  more  closely  lo  that  reconstitution  of  the  antique  which 
Manlegna.  Raphael,  Poussin  and  Le  Brun  had  essayed.  It  was 
not  only  the  art  of  the  ancients  that  was  now  to  renew  modem  art, 
but  their  life  which  was  about  to  modify  actual  life,  furniture  and 
costume.  The  ruins  of  Pompeii  not  only  rejuvenated  history-painting. 
This  open  tomb  transformed  the  world  of  the  living. 

The  revolutionary  spirit  brought  its  ardent  passions  to  the  aid  of 
the  antique.  The  art  of  the  eighteenth  century  against  which  Vien, 
David  and  their  pupils  reacted,  was  an  art  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
clergy.  The  neo-classicista  had  already  repudiated  it  in  the  name  of 
aesthetics  when  the  Revolution  deprived  it  of  all  raison  J'ilre  by 
destroying  the  regime  of  which  it  was  a  luxurious  accessory.  The 
art  sprung  from  the  classic  democracies  did  not  seem  tainted  in  its 
origin  like  that  of  the  churches  and  palaces;  like  the  republican 
eloquence  of  the  "Cond- 
ones," it  had  not  been 
contaminated  by  despo- 
tism and  superstition. 
Thus  the  fCevolution 
completed  the  work  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  swept 
away  the  few  Gothic 
remains  which  still  sepa- 
rated modern  from  antique 
thoughl.^  The  Classicists 
of  the  eighteenth  century 
were,  no  doubt,  pagan  in 
imagination,  but  they 
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were  royalist  aadChrislian 
in  externals.  Although 
they  believed  in  the  su- 
periority ofGreek  temples, 
they  continued  to  build 
Christian  churches.  They 
harmonised  sufficiently 
the  two  points  of  view. 
Revolutionary  Classicism 
condemned  the  whole 
activity  ol  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  suppressed  "<..  ,4«-ti..  ~  i«™>:,h.«^.),  p.-,.. 
what  still  lemamed  ol  it ; 

for  some  years,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  art  of  Athens 
and  of  Rome  was  to  be  directly  introduced  into  French  civilisation. 
At  a  time  when  furniture  was  Pompeian  and  costume  Greek, 
when  political  speeches  were  translations  from  Livy  or  Plutarch, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  David  and  Guerin  should  have  resuscitated 
Leonidas  and  Romulus.  This  crisis  lasted  but  a  few  years,  but 
it  sufficed  to  break  the  continuity  of  modem  art ;  to  renew  its 
growth,  a  new  graft  had  to  be  made  on  the  ancient  trunk. 

The  men  of  Uie  Revolution  did  not  share  Rousseau's  opinions  as 
to  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  line  arts;  they  often  proclaimed 
that  artists  should  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  nation.  David 
was  an  important  member  of  the  Convention  because  he  was  a 
great  painter.  He  caused  the  suppression  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  whicn  disappeared  with  all  the  other 
ancient  corporations.  But  the  unity  of  art  was  not  affected  by  this: 
the  authority  of  David 
and  his  teaching  was  such 
that  painters  were  never 
more  submissive  to  official 
doctrine  than  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  ancient 
Royal  Academv,  and  its 
reappearance  during  the 
Consulate  as  Class  IV  of 
(he  tnstitut.  The  new 
Academy,  however,  was 
a  closer  and  a  more 
honorific  corporation  than 
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ib  predecessor;  far  from 
being  open  to  every  ca- 
pable artist,  like  the  Aca- 
demic Fran9ai$e,  it  only 
received  a  Umiled  number 
of  members.  Thus  it  by 
no  means  included  all  the 
great  artists  of  the  nine- 
teenth cenlurv,  Itshistoiy 
is  not  coincident  with  the 
history  of  French  art 
This  masterful  idealism 

nu.  6SO.-AltC  Dl  TWOHPHE  DltAMOLSKL,  PABIS,  COuld     BOt     aUogCther 

ignore  reaUty;  we  shall 
see  in  what  manner  it  elTected  it*  compromise.  More  than  once, 
David  and  his  pupils  had  to  abandon  their  helmeled  heroes 
for  some  revolutionary  scene  or  lome  imperial  ceremony.  David 
was  commissioned  to  paint  the  Coniliiuents  taking  the  oath  of  the 
Tennis  Court  (Sermeni  du  Jeu  dt  Paume).  He  began  the  work 
with  a  certain  enthusiasm ;  but  he  had  hardly  painted  ten  of  these 
heroes  when  he  began  to  send  many  of  them  to  the  scaffold; 
after  this  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  to  immortalise  them 
in  painting.  A  little  later.  Baron  Gros,  painting  the  cupola 
cf  the  Pantheon,  was  obliged  to  change  the  Cssarian  Napo- 
leon of  the  original  design  into  a  stout  Louis  XVIII  presenting 
the  Chatter.  Between  the 
execution  of  two  modem 
pictures  dealing  with  current 
events,  these  claasica)  painters 
returned  to  their  studios  to 
polish  the  rounded  limbs  of 
some  Leonidas  or  Psyche. 
Thus  theConventionne 
while  passing  provisior 
measures,  found  time  to  a 
an  article  to  their  ideal  Con- 
stitution. Aftcrl8l5,alltheae 
Da  vidians  had  leisure  to 
cultivate  pure  beauty.  But 
then  their  ardour  began  to 
flag ;  for  events  had  urged 
them  on  and  had  never  ob- 
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stnicted  their  flights.  Theory  seems  a  (eehle  thing  when  it  is  no 
longer  ammale<l  hy  passion. 

Archilecture  is  generally  in  abeyance  in  times  of  war,  civil  or 
foreign;  neither  the  Revolution  not  the  Empire  found  much  time 
for  building.  The  Revolution  lived  in  a  provisional  stale;  it  held 
its  assemblies  in  any  convenient  hall,  and  was  content  with  wooden 
sheds  and  plaster  statues  for  its  great  festivals.  Gradually,  as  it 
solidified,  the  modem  government  installed  itself  in  the  ravaged 
palaces  of  the  ancient  order.  Napoleon  used  the  dwellings  of  the 
monarchy,  with  the  exception  of  Versailles,  the  sinister  associations 
of  which  made  it  uninhabitable.  He  had  dreams  of  an  immense 
palace  for  the  King  of  Rome,  on  the  hill  where  the  Trocadero  was 
afterwards  built ;  but  Percier  and  Fontaine  had  barely  time  to  draw 
up  the  plans,  bfe  saw  no  more  than  the  foundations  of  the  Arc  de 
rEloile  begun  by  Chalgrin  in  honour  of  the  Grande  Armee ;  it  was 
not  finished  until  thirty  years  later,  and  the  Emperor's  ashes  passed 
under  the  triumphal  arch,  when  they  were  brought  back  from  St. 
Helena.  His  effigy  on  the  Vendome  Column  suffered  as  much  from 
revolution  as  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV  it  had  supplanted.  The  Empire 
managed  to  complete  one  church  In  the  form  of  an  antique  Temple 
of  Glory,  but  the  Restoration  intervened,  and  dedicated  this  paslicdo 
of  the  Maison  Canee  at  NJmes  to  Mary  Magdalen  (Fig.  649). 

The  buildings  begun,  interrupted,  continued,  and  transformed, 
from  Louis  XVl  to  the  end  of  the  Restoration  are  all  ambitious 
reconstitutions  of  the  antique.  Gravity  became  an  affectation  of 
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the  antique.      The  ba 
architecture,  and  that 


austeiily ;  the  Tuscan  order  was  not  always 
considered  severe  enough.  Arbsls  turned 
bacic  from  Greek  art  to  that  of  Egypt, 
with  its  tombs,  its  massive  walls,  its  lotus 
flowers  and  iU  sphinxes.  When  the  arch- 
itect's archKological  zeal  was  rather  less 
fervent,  he  was  content  to  place  complete 
facades  behind  a  peristyle ;  colonnades 
were  erected  before  churches,  private 
houses  and  theatres,  and  around  the  Bourse. 
There  were  colonnades  at  the  Odeon,  and 
at  the  Theatre  FrangaJse,  where  Talma. 
in  Roman  costume,  was  then  giving  lessons 
in  history  to  Guerin  and  Lelhiire.  There 
was  one  even  for  ihe  Varietes;  and  that 
Utile  theatre  squeezed  in  a  cramped 
peristyle  between  two  buildings  on  the 
l>oulevard.  as  if,  long  before  Uffenbach. 
it  had  been  dedicated  to  the  parodies  of 
lica.  the  most  ancient  type  of  Christian 
hich  approaches  most   nearly  to  antique 


irly  to 
buildings,  was  the  type  chosen  by  the  Restoration  for  Uie  r 
churches  it  built.  It  could  not  give  them  peristyles  so  imposing 
as  those  of  the  Pantheon  or  the  Madeleine;  but  all  boast  at  least 
a  few  columns.  When  Brongniart  undertook  the  Bourse,  he  could 
devise  nothing  more  suitable  to  shelter  stockbrokers  than  a  peripteral 
temple  (Fig.  648).  They  applied  the  maxim  of  Andre  Ch^nier 
ana  lor  these  modern  uses  felt  obliged  to  make  antique  buildings. 

The  best  buildings  of  the  period  are  those  of  the  two  inseparables, 
Percier  fl  764-1838)  and  Fontaine  (1762-1853);  the  triumphal 
arch  of  the  Carrousel  is  a  delicate  work  by  relined  designers.  In 
the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre,  which  they  were  connecting  with  the 
Tuileries.  they  amused  themselves,  as  Philibert  Delorme  had 
occasionally  done,  by  elaborating  some  little  piece  of  architecture, 
adjusting  columns  and  entablatures,  enframing  delicate  bas-reliefs 
between  the  strongly  marked  mouldings  ol  the  structure  (Fig.  650). 
Fontaine  built  the  Chapelle  Expiatoire  over  the  graves  of  Louis  XVI 
and  Marie-Antoinette  for  Louis  XVIH.  "This  cloister,  formed  of  a 
chain  oE  tombs,"  is  a  signilicani  symbol  of  the  Restoration.  Both 
were  monumenlE  of  regret,  ex-votos  to  (he  past.  Isolated  in  the  very 
heart  ol  Paris,  this  Campo  Santo  turns  away  our  thoughts  from  the 
present  and  confines  them  in  the  sad  memories  of  the  past  (Fig.  647). 
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Tlie  archilects  of  the  Elmpiie 
^vcre  more  busily  employea  in 
designing  furniture  than  in  build- 
ing. It  was  they  who,  following 
in  the  wake  of  the  archasoiogical 
painters,  applied  the  austere 
rigidity  of  the  Pompeian  style 
to  furniture.  Even  when  the 
eighteenth  century  style  was  at  its 
apogee,  theie  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  criticisRi  of  : 
volutions;  that  a  I 
twist  and  turn  so  n 
i  from  one  point 
appeared 


ich  . 


should 


way  fro  I 
had  api 


,ble  to  (mL™vr.,P.w 

the  contemporaries  of  Louis  XV,  and  unseemly  to  those  of 
Louis  XVI.  The  legs  of  tables  and  the  backs  of  chairs  were 
straightened;  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  a  style  was  evolved— 
the  so-called  Louis  XVI  style — ^which  combined  elegance  and 
simplicity.  After  this  came  the  Neo-Greeks,  who  attempted  to 
leconstruct  antique  furniture;  their  adherents  consented  to  be  heavy 
in  order  to  be  majestic.  Forms  became  massive  and  decisive,  with 
pronounced  angles.  In  a  reception  room  this  furniture  seems  1o  be 
protesting  against  fashionable  futility ;  it  reveals  the  spirit  of  a  new 
society,  the  pedantry  of  an 
archaeologist  and  the  narrow 
arrogance  of  an  important  func- 
tionarv.  Even  the  china  of  the 
period  masks  its  fragility ;  Sevres 
vases,  more  pretentious  than  urns, 
were  overlaid  with  gold,  and 
decorated  with  large  historical 
pictures  reduced  to  small  dimen- 
sions. This  age  of  fragile  gov- 
ernments had  a  passion  for  solid 
forms ;  no  arm-chairs  were  ever 
more  massive  than  those  in  which 
the  [directors,  the  Consuls,  Napo- 
leon and  the  last  Bourbons  sat  in 
succession ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
c.  655— CH  At  DEI.    CUPID.  ''  w^*  ^^  iAxa^  cUssical  logic 

crbr  Louvre,  Fsrie.)  which  produced  such  rigidity  in 
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{Tht  Loutre,  Pirii) 


leader  of  a  tchool.     An  apostle  o[ 

uid  archaeological  arl,  he  had  all  the  inlol 


art,  and  such  instability  in 
the  State. 

The  name  of  Louis 
David  (1748-1825) 
dominates  this  period  so 
completely  that  aitists  like 
Vien.  who  was  his  master, 
and  Guerin  and  Regnaull, 
who  were  not  his  pupils, 
seem  to  us  to  have  been 
his^lisciples.  Long  before 
the  Revolution,  ne  had 
heralded  revolutionary 
art;  there  was  always  in 
him  the  authority  of  the 
rity,  of  a  difficult,  moral, 
of  a  seeker  of  the 


absolute.  At  an  early  age,  he  showed  a  passionate  hatred  (or 
and  even  a  kind  of  Jacobinical  fuiy  against  the  frivolous  aristO' 
cratic  painting  of  the  eighteenth  century;  in  certain  pictures,  the 
Horaili,  Brutus,  and  the  Death  of  Socrates,  he  reveals  the  stoi- 
cism which,  for  some  yean,  was  to  ennoble  passions,  stimulate 
powers,  and  give  heroism  to  the  human  drama.  His  first  works 
appeared  when  Vien  was  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  new  style, 
by  stripping  his  compositions  of 
Boucher  and  Fragonard's  elabo- 
ration, renouncing  fanciful  acces- 
sories, purifyinghis  line,  informing 
his  work  with  gravity,  and  giving 
earnest  attention  to  the  model. 
The  crisis  of  austere  idealism  had 
begun.  But  David  was  no  mere 
theorist ;  he  was  a  painter  whose 
artistic  vision  was  keen  and  vig- 
orous, an  honest  and  scrupulous 
craftsman,  who  scorned  to  sub- 
stitute empty  dexterity  for  direct 
and  sincere  expression ;  he  lopped 
off  the  embellishments  of  the 
Rococo,  stripped  art  of  its  deco- 
rative  preltinesset,    and   found 
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majesty  and  serene  nudity 
beneatn  the  furbelows  o( 
fashion.  He  profeMed  to 
paint  entirely  from  nature. 
But  unfortunately  he  could 
not  look  at  nature  save  in 
the  hght  of  Graeco-Roman 
aesthetics.  In  the  poor 
model  perched  on  a  plank 
in  his  studio,  he  sought 
the  geneiahsed  forms  of 
antiaue  statuary;  at  first 
he  snowed  a  preference 
(or  bodies  with  tense  and  .:.~<.^«. 

strongly  defined  forms ;  later,  at  the  time  of  his  Sablnes  and  Leonidaa, 
he  modelled  rounded  limbs;  following  his  example,  Gerard  and 
Girodet,  and  the  rest,  polished  the  varnished  skins  of  their  figures 
with  flat  colour.  With  a  model  before  his  eyes,  and  the  altitudes 
of  statues  in  his  memory,  David  eliminated  movement  from  his  art; 
his  heroes  pose,  and  never  act. 

He  abo  suppressed  the   picturesque  mobility 
light.     His  figures  are  in  space,   but  not  in  the 


f  nature  and  of 

r,  and  have  no 

:  that  of  the 

ind 


ilium 

draughtsman  who  si  ^„ 
object  by  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade;  each  figure  has  received 
the  same  studio  light;  in  the  "Ro- 
man" pictures,  which  represent  the 
interior  of  an  antique  house,  they 
are  juxtaposed  in  uniformly  dark 
surroundings;  in  his  -Greek- 
period,  the  background  is  a  cold, 
light  gray,  which  represents  the 
open  air.  Thus  vnth  David,  a 
system  impoverished  the  painter's 
powers ;  nothing  was  left  to  him 
but  the  proportions  of  the  body, 
purity  of  modelling,  and  beauty  of 
atbtude;  his  sole  medium  of  ex- 
pression wasarhythmic  and  majestic 
rhetoric,  which  lacked  colours  and 
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images  for  the  transladon 
of  violenl  sentimenU;  a 
strange  art,  in  which  men 
of  strong  passions  attemp- 
ted to  spealc  the  language 
of  pure  reason. 

TTius  classical  art  once 
more  essayed  to  abandon 
the  world  of  the  living. 
But,  idealist  and  archae- 
ologist though  he  be,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  an  artist 
to  ignore  his  age,  espe- 
(Tht  Luurre.  Fails.)  ciallyal  a  dramatic  period 

like  that  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  Empire.  Reality  becomes  so  stirring,  so  full  of  surprises, 
that  art  cannot  ignore  it;  the  whole  of  France  was  so  Jcepiy 
moved,  that  idealism  had  to  make  some  concessions  to  contemporary 
history.  The  Conventionnels  commissioned  David  to  immortalise 
some  6i  the  revolutionary  scenes;  Napoleon  was  not  the  man  to 
mve  up  his  painters  to  the  conquerors  of  the  antique  wcrld.  He 
protected"  the  fine  arts  after  the  manner  of  Louis  XIV,  that  they 
might  add  to  his  glory.  In  the  competitions  he  instituted,  a  prize 
was  offered  for  the  oest  historical  painting;  but  another  was  awarded 
to  a  "subject  reflecting  credit  on  the  national  character."  This,  of 
course,  pointed  to  the  Napoleonic  epic.  The  imperial  army,  with 
the  Emperor  at  its  head, 
charged  into  the  Salons  of 
1808-1810,  and  Murat'scav- 
alry  put  Leonidas  and  Rom- 
ulus  to  flight.  Embroidered 
uniforms  and  violenl  attitudes 
mingled  with  the  pale  nudities. 
But  David,  Gerard,  Girodet. 
and  Gros  himself,  retained 
their  classical  majesty,  even 
in  depicting  their  contempo- 
raries.  They  gave  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly and  the  soldiers  ol  the 

Grand  Army  the  gigantic  ^.^i^^-^ii:::^^,,^ 

dimensions  hitheilo  reserved  (The  Luuvre,  i^ris.) 
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for  iKe  heroes  of  tradilion. 
They  endeavoured  to 
suggest  the  robust  model- 
ling and  proportions  o(  the 
classical  canon  beneath 
their  modem  costumes. 
We  might  discover  a  Greek 
profile  under  the  shako  o( 
more  than  one  old  cam- 
paigner. The  silk  stock- 
ings of  the  high  court 
functionaries    are    drawn, 

not  over  the  slender  calves  ""■  (^' -"'■''"•■    "^""  '"'  """*• 

of  the  Louis  XV  period,  "*"'"  '      "*'"'" 

but  over  the  "rotulas  of  the  Atrides,"  and  the  stout  muscles  of 
Roman  statues.  In  David's  Diafribulion  of  the  Eagles  (Fig.  658), 
he  dressed  Giovanni  da  Bologna's  Mercury  in  a  husaar  uniform  to 
represent  a  figure  mshing  impetuously  forward.  And  without  doing 
violence  to  reality,  Napoleon's  painlers  were  able  to  give  him 
the  clear-cut.  beardless  face  of  Caesar,  and  the  laurelled  brow  of 
ati  Imperator. 

Nor  were  the  emotioiis  which  agitated  the  contemporary  world 
inccmprehensible  to  a  student  of  Plutarch  who  had  become  the 
oflicial  painter  of  the  Convention  and  of  ihe  Empire.  Words 
and  actions  readily  assumed  a  heroic  guise.  David  was  able  to 
pass  from  the  Oalh  of  Ihe  Horafil  to  ihe  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court 
without  quitting  the  chilly  heights  of  stoicism.     When,    a   litde 


he 


(The  Louvie,  Paris.) 


ndoned 
Leonidas  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  to  follow 
Bonaparte  in  the  passof 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  his 
soul  was  still  exalted  by 
Lacedaemonian  virtue. 
Moreover,  the  greater  men 
of  the  school,  Gros  and 
David,  retained  the  tend- 
ency which  made  French 
classical  art  so  serious; 
they  were  no  mere  anec- 
dolists;  they  endowed 
each  of  their  compositions 
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with  wme  vilal  thought.  The 
battles  and  incidents  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  the  Empire  seem  to 
be  events  of  a  totally  difierent 
order  when  they  are  recorded 
by  Swebach  and  Boilly.  In 
David's  art  more  especially  there 
is  a  power  of  seneralisation,  a 
manner  of  looking  at  things 
"under  the  aspect  of  eternity," 
which  amplifies  a  momentary 
action  into  a  historical  symbol. 
The  generous  ardour  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  is  admirably 
expressed  in  the  Oalh  of  the 
Tennis  Court,  and  all  the  out- 
no.  56  j— da  vm.    DEATH  Of  UAiiAT.         sifeiched  arms  which    ratify 

(Modem  Musfum.  Brussels.)  d    -II    '  Ki      L    .. 

(pw..  »-,i™.>  Bully,  vow     No  better  apo- 

sition  ot  Napoleon  s  power  coufd 
be  offered  than  the  pictures  of  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon  (Fig, 
641)  and  the  Distribution  of  the  Eagles;  the  wild  enthusiasm 
of  the  officers  for  the  Emperor,  the  aesture  of  the  new  Caesar 
bestowing  the  crown  in  the  presence  of  a  passive  pope  and  of  an 
assembly  of  high  functionaries  proud 
of  their  new  honours  and  glad  lo  share 
in  this  consecration  which  was  also 
their  own.  Thus  David's  realism 
remains  classical;  the  spectacles  of 
contemporary  history  are  subjected 
to  the  same  laws  as  imaginary  scenes 
with  antique  personages;  he  gives 
us  correct  forms  and  expressive  atti- 
tudes, composition  as  stable  as  archi- 
tecture, ana  a  great  thought  animating 
actors,  spectators,  and  scenery. 

Guerin  (1774-1833)  had  learnt 
the  new  aesthetics,  idealism  and 
classicism,  in  the  studio  of  his  master 
Regnaull.  as  Lethiere  had  done  in 
that  of  Vincent.  Guerin  sought 
success  in  the  expression  ot  emotion 
more  intently  than  David.  His  most 
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famous  woiks  are  scenes  of  tragedy. 

His  figures  strike  ttieatrical  attitudes, 

and    seem  always  on  tlic  point  of  a 

tirade.    Talma  and  Mile.  Georges  had 

taught    them   ihe  art  of  declamatory 

prases.     Lethiere  represented  certain 

episodes  of    Roman    history    with    a 

grandiose   setting,    architecture    inler- 

nipted  by  heavy  shadows;    the  im- 
portance of  the  surroundings  seems  to 

suggest  a  recorudtution  of  Republican 

Rome;  the  figures  have  some  sUght 

teahly,  and  tbe  stormy   sky   gives  a 

catastrophic  atmosphere  to  the  scene. 

Gerard  (1770-1837)  was  less  docile 

to    the    Davidian   discipline.     The 

somewhat  trivial  facility  of  his  talent  ry.  uw..— .iiBAKo. 

made  it  easy  for  him  to  desert  the         "HorHtK'of'Ki^Lt™""' 

studio  for  the  drawing-room.     It  did  (Museum  d  Vrraaiiics.) 

not  prevent  him  from  executing  some 

rather  feeble  compositions,  but  it  made  him  a  popular  portraitist. 
He  was  the  official  painter  of  the  aristocracy  under  the  Empire 
and  the  Restoration,  and  the  embroideries  of  the  Court  costumes 
which  he  conscientiously  reproduced 
forced  him  to  heighten  the  tone  of  his 
naturally  dull  colour. 

Some  excellent  disciples  were  faith- 
less to  the  creed,  sometimes  all  un- 
consciously. Chateaubriand,  when  he 
endued  his  magnificent  prose  with 
the  reverie,  the  melancholy,  and  the 
storms  of  passion,  revealed  the  irre- 
sistible charm  of  romantic  sensation. 
The  cold  statues  of  the  Davidian  school 
were  swathed  in  Ossianesque  mists,  and 
the  pale  rays  of  the  moon  were  shed 
caressingly  upon  their  marble  forms. 
But  these  figures  are  of  classic  race; 
they  were  conceived  by  lucid  minds, 
fashioned  by  artists  who  loved  precision 
of  form,  and  painted  in  the  prosaic 
light  of  the  studio.  In  Girodet's  labo- 
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riou»work(1767-1824), 
we  are  conscious  of  the 
constraiDl  of  a  language 
obliged  to  express  senti- 
menls  for  which  ft  was 
not  made.  To  suggest 
tenderness  or  melanchojy, 
he  envelops  his  Endym- 
ion  or  his  Alala  in 
strange  lights.  In  his 
Deluge  ^dhuBattU  of 
nr,.  :j,s  —cuna.  Cairo,    he    intermingles 

attitudes,  lo  show  the 
abandonment  of  passion.  But  the  rigidity  of  the  design  gives  a 
kind  of  stony  6xity  to  the  lumull.  and  the  languorous  sofmess  of 
the  atmosphere  disappears  under  the  icy  precision  of  ihe  painting. 
The  discord  between  Romantic  »entimentahty  and  the  Classical 
longue  may  be  read  in  Girodet's  ineffectual  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  mediocre  painters  allempled  to  rise  to 
ihe  nobility  of  the  new  Classicism,  while  retaining  the  amorous  com- 
plexion of  the  art  of  Louis  XVI,  David  himself  painted  the  loves 
of  Helen  and  those  of  Psyche.  Efforts  were  made  to  raise  lachry- 
mose sensibility  or  elegant  libertinage  to  the  level  of  the  new  art, 
while  ihe  belated  imitators  of  Boucher  exerted  themselves  to  sing 
the  glory  of  the  First  Consul  and  of  the  Emperor.  On  ihe  confines 
of  these  two  epochs,  works  full  of  contrasts  came  inlo  being;  some, 
like  Greuze  and  Fragonard,  too  old  (o  change  their  instrument. 
attempted  epic  airs  upon 
their  little  flutes:  others, 
to  whom  David  had 
allotted  the  heroic  trum- 
pet, applied  themselves 
to  the  laborious  elabora- 
tion of  pastoral  motives. 
Greek  figures  were  de- 
picted writing  love-letters, 
or  weeping  over  the  empty 
cages  of  lost  birds;  lam- 
entable nudities,  with 
smooth  limbs  and  flat 
muscles,  make  us  regret 
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the  plump  Bacchantes  of 
Clodion  and  Frago. 
Licence  teems  dismal 
enough    when    rheloric 

takes  the  place  of  wit ! 
Prudhon(  1 758-1823). 

^lo^veveI,  by  the  grace  of 

genius,  escaped  these  fa- 

talities   of   tne  schools. 

Uke    Andre   Chenier  in 

poetry,  he  created  a  very 

vital    and    spontaneous  nc.  d^o.-nnos.    napoleon  at  evi.au. 

manner,  in  which  we  see  (The  Louvk,  Fori!.) 

a  reflection  of  all  that  was 

dear  to  the  souU  of  his  age;  the  refined  sensuality  of  the  art  of  Louis 
XVI  was  ennobled  by  romantic  reverie.  Prud'hon  remained  a  fervid 
admirer  of  antique  forms ;  but  his  instinct  led  him  to  the  exquisite 
grace  of  Praxiteles,  while  the  aesthetes  were  celebrating  the  cold 
and  declamatory  beauty  of  the  Belvedere  Apollo.  The  supreme 
charm  of  his  work  lids  in  the  lender  seduction  of  the  colour  and 
light;  among  all  the  coldly  contemplative  painters  of  his  day, 
Pnid'hon  alone  had  a  voluptuous  eye.  The  graceful  forms  of  his 
nymphs  bathe  in  an  atmosphere  which  they  illuminale  with  their 
warm  whiteness,  and  their  flesh,  drinkins  in  the  light,  gives  back 
to  obscurity  the  rays  they  have  received.  It  was  thus  that  Cot- 
reggio  in  his  time  animated  the  cold  statues  of  Florentine  design,  by 

Eulting  into  them  a  diffused  light  which  seems  to  reveal  an  inner 
fc.  Prud'hon  was  guided  to  Greek  beauty  by  his  instincts  as  a 
painter  more  infallibly 
than  was  David  by  his 
archaeological  theories, 
for  Praxiteles  too,  when 
he  carved  the  marble, 
strove  to  suggest  the  ten- 
derness of  flesh  and  the 
limpidity  of  the  glance.  In 
his  moon-silvered  mists, 
Prud'hon  achieved  that 
voluptuous  softness  which 
Girodet  attempted  to  pro- 
duce by  eccentricities  of 
illumination  (Figs.  672- 
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676  and  679).  The  mystery 
of  the  park  where  Josephirte 
repoKs  is  full  of  dreamy  »ad- 
neu,  and  the  light  touches 
tenderly  the  easy  lines  of  her 
relaxed  figure.  Pnid'hon  at- 
tempted not  only  to  outline,  but 
in  hii  colour  there  is  light  and 
the  warm  aoftnen  of  flesh.  In 
the  inidsl  of  wooden  painters 
his  work  glows  with  the  grace- 
ful sensuousness  of  Dorat  or 
Gentil  Bernard  and  at  times 
has  the  gentle  sadness  of  a 
me<lilation  of  Lamartine. 
Gros  (1771-1835)  haa  also 
nil.  67J,— pm uHON.    puBiiiAii  UP  (QQ  stronc   a    temperament    to 

submit  altogether  to  David's 
impersonal  method.  Among  the  many  correct  draughtsmen  who 
were  busy  modelling  impeccable  nudities,  he  worked  with  spirit,, 
and  retained  the  fire  of  improvisation  in  an  immense  picture. 
His  apprenticeship  was  only  just  over,  when  he  shared  the  life  of 
Bonaparte's  soldiers  during  the  Italian  campaign  of  1796;  he 
handled  arms  and  equipments,  became  a  practised  horseman,  and 


saw  actual  w 
by  accident,  so  to  say, 
knew  Napoleon's  soldiers 
only  from  the  reviews 
they  witnessed  in  the 
Place  du  Carrousel.  Gros 
creatly  admired  Rubens, 
tne  painter  who,  before 
him.  had  most  vividly 
tendered  the  fury  of  battle 
and  the  splendour  of 
martial  trappings.  In  his 
best  moments  his  rapid 
brush  suggested  movement 
and  violent  gesture,  his 
thin  and  brilliant  colour 
rendered  light  flesh,  the 
satiny  coats  of  horses,  and 


The  other  Davidii 


were  military  painters 
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(Condi  Museum.  CbunliUy.)  iepkyhus  taiibyino  off  psyche. 

{The  Louvre,  Paris.) 

a  number  of  visual  sensations  which  classical  idealism  tended  to 
eliminate;  painting  full  of  flavour,  where  every  moment  the  brilliant 
and  facile  brush  ol  a  son  of  Rubens  btealu  through  the  ideal 
rigjdity  of  the  Davidian  composition.  Without  Gros.  the  military 
of  the  Elmpire  would  not  have  had  a  painter  worthy  of  it 


epico 


But  he  1 


lething  more  than  • 


(The  Louvre.  Parii.) 
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mete  baltle-painter ;  tike 
David,  he  put  thought 
into  his  vast  panoramas. 
The  classical  battle-pieces 
show  us  warriors,  but  not 
soldiers;  another  genre 
was  evolved,  that  ol  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  and  of  Bour- 
guignon,  who  painted 
unnamed  battles  and 
cavalry  skirmishes  of 
considerable  spirit  and 
invention,  in  which  the 
hind  quarters  of  horses 
disappear  in  clouds  of 
pistol-smoke.  On  behalf 
of  the  king.  Van  der 
Meulen  gave  commissions 


into  exile,  iefl  ihc  school 
somcwhal  over-awed  by 
the  helmeled  heroes  of 
the  Academy,  and  a  liltle 
ashamed  of  his  shakoed 
veterans.  He  accordingly 
ceased  to  paint  these,  and 
his  inspiration  failed 
(Figs.  667-670). 

But  it  was  not  only  the 
great  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion or  the  victories  of  the 
Empire  which  seduced 
painters  from  antiquity. 
The  example  of  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch 
Little  Masters  encouraged 
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for  historical  battle-scenes,  where  we  may  I 
admire  Louis  XIV   giving  orders  on  aji  . 
eminence.     The    realities    of    battle    had  j 
never  entered  into  art,  till  Gros  introduced 
them.    True,  this  painter  sometimes  allows  | 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  pleasure 
of  showing  movement  and  colour,  and  the 
fantasia  of  his  brush  very  well  expresses 
the  furia   of    Murat's   squadrons    cutting 
down    the   flying  bumooses;    but    in   his 
Pesiifires  de  Jaffa  (Fig.  668)    and    his 
Field  of  Eylau  the  artist  gives  us,  much   | 
more  than  the  violent  pantomime  of  combat,    ' 
the  pily  and  the  sadness  of  the  conqueror, 
the  despair  and  rage  of  the  conquered,  a    I 
lowering  sky,  the  smoke  of  conflagrations, 
snow  and   blood.     War   was  no    longer 
merely  a  picturesque    theme;    it    excited 
emotions    nitherto    unimagined    by     art. 
Gros  was  full  of  its  fever;   when  the  era 
of  batdes  was  past,  the  soul  of  his  work 
died  out  with  military   enthusiasm.      He 
had  not   the   courage  of  his   genius;    he 
thought  it  necessary  to  return  to  classical 
themes.     His  master  David,  when  he  ^venl 
his  direction.     He.  had  always  been 


isdftamib,  Paris.) 
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modest  painter*,  like  Demarne,  to 
record  incidents  ofdaily  life.  David's 
studio  produced  Grand,  who  had  a 
pTedilecbon  for  smaJl  dark  interiors, 
and  worked  in  the  gloomy  cloisters 
of  the  dispossessed  Capuchins ;  he 
may  almost  be  said  to  nave  created 
a  motive  which  has  not  yet  lost 
favour,  and  seems  to  herald  the 
convenl-interiors  of  Bonvin,  those 
lilde  pictures  full  of  shadows  and 
silence  in  which  monks  and  nuns 
move  quietly  about  (Fig.  680). 
Drolling  and  Boilly  depicted  the 
Paris  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  with  spirited  fidelity.    Drol- 


mphatic  precision 
suggests  the  reduction  of 
a  large  design,  and  his 
smooth  uniform  colour 
has  the  brilliance  of  the 
mahogany  dear  to  the 
cabinet-maker  of  the 
Empire  (Figs.  677-678). 
Finally,  there  were  witty 
observers  who  found 


ling's  manner  also  is  that 
of  a  pupil  oi  the  Dutch- 
men. It  has  endured 
to  our  own  times;  and 
we  shall  probably  never 
lack  Little  Masters  who 
will  delight  in  following 
a  ray  of  light  striking  on 
the  stone  flags  of  a  kitchen. 
and  kindling  reflections  on 
copper  and  glass  (Fig. 
682).    Boilly's  sharp  and 
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amusement  in  the  pictur- 
esque ipectacles  of  Paris 
under  Ihe  Directory  and 
ihe  Restoration.  Between 
Robespierre  and  Napo- 
leon, between  revolution- 
ary civism  and  martial 
exaltation,  there  wag  an 
outburst  of  libertinage, 
and  b«tli  in  costume 
and  manners,  a  pictur- 
esque disorder  very  stimu- 
laliig  to  the  caricaturist 
no.  68i.— unot-tmc,  interiob  op  a  kitchek.  At  the  time  when  David, 
(Thf  Louvre,  Paris.)  liberated  from  the  Revo- 

lution and  not  yet  enrolled 
b^  the  Empire,  was  taking  the  opportunity  o(  returning  to  Romulus, 
Carle  Vernet  and  Debucourt  were  sketching  the  bizarre  Muscadins 
and  Merveilleuses  of   the  Palais-Rovat  (Fig^  ,683). 

To  us,  Litde  Masters  such  as  Boilly  and  Carle  Vernet  seem  more 
interesting,  perhaps,  than  the  ambitious  idealists  of  the  school  of 
David,  for  the  reaction  against  this  school  has  led  us  to  misjudge 
all  sincerity  which  is  not  realistic.  And  yet  the  soul  of  the  Revolu- 
tion survives  in  David's  work,  and  not  in  that  of  Boilly.  Even 
though  certain  men  forced  themselves  into  an  expression  of  artificial 
grandiloquence,  yet  as  a  whole  the  school  of  David,  with  its  epic 
style,  did  not  misrepresent  its  epoch.  Emphasis  is  not  out  of  place 
in  speech,  when  there  is 

Among  all  these  painters 
from  Guerin  to  Gerard, 
there  were  some  unwill- 
ing captives  of  the  sub- 
lime; but  the  sincerity 
of  David  and  of  Gros 
lies  in  their  very  disdain 
of  prosaic  realism.  Their 
vision  was  great,  not  be- 
cause they  were  megalo- 
maniacs, but  because 
their  perfervid  genera- 
tion demanded    colossal 
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temples  and  triumphal 

arches.      Cartellier's 

marbles,  and  the  heroes 

of  David  and  of  Gros  are 

superhuman   in   their 

proportions.     Before 

"The  Distribution  of  the 

Eagles,"  David  used  to 

say :  "  Posterity  looking  at 

this  picture  will  exclaim, 

"What  men  and  what  an 

Emperor  r  "    They  were 

soaring  in  idealism  when 

fierce  storms   broke   out,  ""'     ''V^h"lL^^^^HIri^™^  ""^' 

and  the  tempest  of  heroism 

carried  all  before  it,    But  they  never  abandoned,  even  in  the  full 

flood  o(  realism,  their  vigorous  ideology  which  was  able  to  put 

enthusiasm  into  stiff  forms  and  to  express  epic  ideas    by  realistic 

figures.    And  when  the  era  of  violent  years  was  at  an  end,  all  this 

sentimental  exaltation,  finding  ib  occupation  gone,  turned  to  the 

delirium  of  Romanticism. 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  ROMANTIC  PERIOD 

Tim  End  of  (Ac  ScAoo.  t/  Dorii.— 

Mtmr  RonumlicUlt!  Derampt.- 
Ari:  Linear  Daign!  l-gm'  Co. 
aniM«iem  SuWkIi  in  Hiiloni 
Daamlcr.—LanJtcaix    Palnttng 

D^dJ^A  nJt^Ru  a"  -Ban. 

The  school  of  David  made  a  melancholy  end.  The  master  him- 
self died  in  a  sort  of  apotheosis:  but  he  was  in  exile  in  Brussels, 
where  the  glow  of  his  glory  still  survived,  though  its  source  in  Paris 
was  extinguished.  In  December,  1824,  at  Glrodel's  funeral,  Gros 
and  Gerard  asked  each  other  sadly,  "  What  mighty  hand  would  be 
able  to  hold  back  the  school  on  the  incline  down  which  it  was 
being  draped  by  Romanticism  ?  "  Neither  had  authority  enough 
to  impose  David  s  austere  ideal  upon  rebellious  youth.  Gerard  was 
merely  a  Court  portrait- painter,  and  Gros,  a  premature  wreck,  was 
bewailing  the  sins  of  his  youth.  Girodel  had  already  disquieted 
David  by  his  Ossianism ;  but  if  he  (ell  differently  from  his  master, 
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He  painted  lilce  him ;  and 
artists  are  lenient  10  di- 
vergencies of  inspiration. 
When,  however,  technical 
innovations  began  to  ap- 
p>ear,  they  could  nol  be 
regarded  as  venial  audaci- 
ties; ihey  menaced  art  in 
Its  fundamenlaj  institution, 
that  oE  teaching. 

It  was  the  museum  of 
the  Louvre,  rich  in  the 
masterpieces  of  Flanders 
and  Italy  until  the  year 
'  1815,  which  revealed  the  inadequacy  of  the  Davidian  doctrine  to 
the  younger  artists.  Passing  from  the  dismal  studio  in  which  a 
rigid  model  was  posed  upon  a  plank,  to  the  Museum,  the  pupil  of 
David  or  Guerin  noted  the  expressive  power  of  naturalism  in  the 
hands  of  Caravaggio  or  Rubens.  Gericault's  vigorous  painting 
(I79l-I824>oughlto  have  warned  the  Davidians  that  their  serene 
idealism  could  nol  satisfy  a  generation  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
fever  of  ihe  Revolution  and  the  EJnpire,  True,  he  died  loo  young 
nol  to  leave  some  doubt  as  to  the  significance  of  his  work  and  the 
value  of  his  innovations.  6ul  il 
was  obvious  thai  he  had  tried  to 
give  robusmess  to  the  thin  and 
abstract  style  of  French  painting, 
and  tone  to  its  aneemic  constitu- 
tion. The  vigorotis  executants  of 
Spain  and  Bologna  taught  him  to 
model  fiercely  or  delicately,  to 
build  up  his  bodies  with  solid 
matter,  and  define  them  with 
frank  outlines.  He  owed  a  good 
deal  to  Gros.  but  he  did  not  pre- 
serve Gros'  smooth  and  brilliant 
manner.  The  innovations  of 
modem  naturalism  oflen  resolve 
themselves  into  borrowings  from 
the  old  Flemish  or  Dutch.  Sott- 
ish or  Neapolitan  schools.  G^ri- 
cault  is  the  leader  of  those  nine- 
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teenth  century  realitb. 
educated  in  museums;  the 
ftlBt  of  those  superb  craftv 
men  among  whom  we 
find  Co^urbet,  Ribot, 
Manet,  and  Lucien 
Simon.  Twicein  David's 
time  he  had  distinguished 
himself  by  vast  and  violent 
canvases  of  hussars  and 
cuirassiers  in  action  ;  hU 
daring  pencil  had  seized 
rii^  009,— HtiM.  BEAiHNc;  •  PLAY  *T  THt  (lie  momentary  gesture  of 

(Mustum  of  Vfrsaiiics.)  ^  cavalryman  leading  a 

charge,  rising  upon  ni» 
tearing  horse;  and  his  glowing  colour  had  shown  brilliant  uniforms 
and  tragic  lights  in  the  sinister  atmosphere  of  battle  (Fig.  68S). 
When  the  Restoration  disbanded  the  troops,  it  deprived  him  of  uni- 
forms and  swords.  CUricautt  then  turned  to  thai  wodd  of  athletes, 
unchained  of  old  by  the  tumultuous  genius  of  Michelangelo. 
His  drawings  and  sketches  set  in  motion  great  muscles  straining 
in  some  herculean  effort,  and  he  painted  his  masterly  work,  the 
Raft  of  the  Medusa,  a  pile  of  corpses  and  dying  men  above 
which  several  figures  raise  them- 
selves, upheld  by  a  last  hope, 
gathering  their  remaining  strength 
to  make  a  signal  for  help  and 
to  stretch  out  their  hands  tow- 
ards safety  (Fig.  691).  Like 
Michelangelo  when  he  painted 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  G^ricault 
mingles  in  confusion  beautiful 
bodies,  stiff  01  relaxed.  But  he 
does  not  merely  show  the  iimate 
power  which  lifts  and  twists 
them;  his  painting  has  a  profes- 
sional robustness  and  the  trivi- 
alities of  a  materialistic  techniaue. 
Gros  had  set  the  model.  Very 
loon  romantic  figures  became  a 
prey  to  furious  gesticulations. 
Finally  C^ricault  visited  London, 
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and  there  Ubeiated  him- 
self altogether  (rom  his 
French  education.  His 
impressions  of  Ejigtand, 
^een  landscapes  under  a 
watery  sky,  race-courses, 
and  stables,  are  rendered 
by  means  of  nervous  paint- 
ing and  fresh  colour;  jt 
'was  Ge'ricault  who  intro- 
duced the  race-liorse  into 

French  art,  and  inaugu-  „,,  f^,  — i.tBic  auit    the  baft 

rated  a  genre  afterwards  of  rm:  medusa. 

popularised  by  engraving  ''^'^  Louvre.  Pans.) 

and    lithography;    horses 

with  well  groomed  coals,  neck  and  shoulders  stretched  out,  both 
fore  and  hind  legs  extended.  Until  then  horses  ran  in  pictures 
by  prancing  like  stone  figures  on  a  pedestal.  Since  then  painters 
have  caught  from  instantaneous  photography  more  than  one  aspect 
among  the  innumerable  positions  of  a  horse  who  gathers  and  flings 
himself  in  galloping,  which  the  eye  had  not  been  able  to  catch, 
and  they  have  given  up  the  flying  gallop  of  Cericault.  Still,  that 
is  a  real  position  of  horses  who  gaDop  ventre-a-terre  over  the  turf 
of  the  race-course  (Fig,  697).  Ge'ricault  died  before  Romanti- 
cism had  declared  war  against  Classicism,  and  his  work,  still  unde- 
cided when  it  was  interrupted  for  ever,  hardly  allows  us  to  judge 
which  side  he  would  have 
taken  in  the  batde. 

]n  the  Salon  of  IS22, 
a  young  friend  of  Geri- 
cault's,  Eugene  Delacroix 
(1798-1863),  exhibited 
a  scene  from  the  Divine 
Comedy,  But  there  was 
nothing  in  this  livid  vision 
of  Virgil  and  Dante  in 
Hell  very  surprising  to  a 
public  familiar  with  Caia- 
vaggio,  and  the  Ra/l  of 
fhe  Medusa.  It  was  not 
until  two  years  latet.be- 
f  ore  the  Miat 


reqfScio, 
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iKal  ihe  critics  inv^gKed 
against  the  "massacre  of 
painting"  (Fig.  690). 
Delacroix  had,  in  fact, 
transformed  his  pictorial 
language  in  the  interval; 
inspired  by  the  Ejiglish 
landscape  painters  he 
had  loaded  his  palette 
with  brilliant  colours  and 
illumined    Cios'    robust 

no,  603— DELALRUix,    DON  jiun's  shipwbfck.  ImpastO  With  thc  glint  of 

(The  Louvre.  Paris)  Oriental  lissues  and    the 

marble  lints  of  putrefac 
tion.  This  time,  the  work  was  frankly  revolutionary ;  the  young 
Romanticists  rallied  round  Delacroix,  and  the  struggle  against  the 
classical  tradition  began;  no  durable  school  resulted  from  it,  but  the 
consequences  were  such  as  to  transform  the  very  conception  of  art. 
To  these  young  Romanticists  art  was  not  the  realisation  of  an 
abstract  ideal,  but  the  expression  of  an  individual  soul,  and  the 
more  original  the  artist,  the  greater  the  value  of  his  works.  He 
should  not  fear  to  manifest  his  vigorous  personality;  on  the  con- 
Irary,  he  should  defend  it  jealously  against  external  influences, 
against  all  the  forces  thai,  by  limiting  nis  personality,  tend  to  obscure 
his  genius.  Romanticism  was  the  revolt  of  sensitive  faculties, 
hitherto  disciplined  by  the  play  of  definite  ideas.  Latent  and 
irresponsible    for 


from  unconscious  depths 
to    reject    classical   logic, 

F-lf- 

prmciples, 


vith  its  fixed 
s  identical 


sort  of  eternal  existence, 
superior  to  the  minds 
which  successively  exer- 
cise it;  and  the  Roman- 
ticist affects  to  despise  this 
faculty  which  makes  indi- 

Now  from  the  sixteenth 
century  onwards,  a  long 
artistic  tradition  had  fixed 


u3i.z.iit>,Goog[c 
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d^ninsi  Ihc  "niav^.- 

bj«it.,ii   had.    tti 
lrai...l,./mi-d  hi.  piit. 
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a  body  of  rules  which 
veighed  upon  the  artist 
as  law  weighs  upon  the 
citizen.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century, 
after  David,  this  dogma 
became  more  Hxed  than 
ever,  and  aistheticians, 
deducing  with  strictners 
principles  of  absolute 
beauty,  constrained  the 
imagination  of  the  painter 
and  only  left  him  a  nar- 
row outlet  towards  that 
ideal  of  beauty  which  was 
Greek  and  Italian  before 
it  became  French.  Romanticism,  exploding,  burst  through  this 
academic  compression.  Delacroix's  work,  from  beginning  to  end, 
was  a  passionate  protest  against  this  legislation  which  lays  fetters 
upon  genius.  For  more  than  thirty  years,  he  painted  as  if  he  were 
fighting,  with  spasms  of  energy  and  disgust,  sometimes  with  the  ex- 
altation ol  triumph,  more  often  with  the  rage  of  defeat.  He  felt  a 
savage  joy  in  tearing  up  the  code  of  the  Classicists.  We  learn  this 
not  only  from  his  feverish,  convulsive  drawing,  not  only  from  the 
violence  and  the  fury  of  his  "drunken  brush,"  but  from  (he  irritable 
confidences  he  made  to 
his  Journal.  He  execrated 
that  form  which  becomes 
impersonal  under  prel'^nce 
of  purity  and  dead  under 
pretence  of  nobility;  to 
him  there  were  lines  which 
are  veritably  monstrous^ 
straight,  wavy  and  es- 
pecially parallel  ones.  He 
rejoices  when  be  can  say 
of  the  work  he  is  doins 
that  it  is  turbulent  and 
rough.  "My  picture  is 
^  writhing — that  blessed 

'    constaktInople!  '^*'"'"^  "'  coarseness — I  hate  syste- 

(The  Loum,  Paris.)  malic    painting."     It 
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skelch.     His   sympathies   are    with    ihe 
geniuses,"   all  those  who  betray  the  pathetic  struj 
against  form. 

Delacroix  prized  the  independence  of  emotion  t 
fancy  so  highly,  that  he  never 
tion  of  reality.     This,   indeed, 
painter  cannot,  of  course,  borroi 
nature;    but  to  EJelacroix,  these 
took  forms  and  colours  from  vis 
chooses  metaphors,  only  in  ordi 


seemed  as  if  he  wished 
to  communicate  his  fury 
to  the  paint  which  he 
spread  on  the  canvas,  and 
that  disorder  in  execution 
seemed  to  him  an  indi- 
cation of  sincerity.  If 
Delacroix  had  not  been 
commissioned  to  do  large 
decorations  he  would 
have  wasted  his  genius 
in  little  sketches.  He 
forced  himself  always  to 
preserve  in  his  vast  com- 
positions the  dash  of  the 
"  incorrect  and  careless 
of  passion 


id  of  personal 
'ed  of  painting  as  a  representa- 
is  the  Romantic  paradox.  The 
V  his  images  from  anything  save 
images  were  only  a  means;  he 
Ible  things,  but,  just  as  the  poet 
speak  more  magnificently  of 


himself.  The  Romanticists  attacked  the  Classicists  in  the 
bulh,  for  truth  is  the  battle- 
cry  of  all  art-rebellions. 
And  yet  Delacroix  and  his 
group  had  a  hearty  con- 
tempt for  objective  accu- 
racy; no  school  was  ever 
less  docile  to  the  exigencies 
of  representation,  or  less 
capable  of  portraiture. 
Delacroix's  imagination 
elaborated  a  world  too  full 
of  colour  and  poetry  for  him 
to  have  ever  dreamt  of  sac- 
rificing it  to  the  universe  of 
our  actual  vision.  A  per- 
petual fount  of  iictive  images 


eof 
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hid  tile  real  aspect  of  things  Eiom 
him;  this  short-sighted  painter 
v<r&s  a  visionary.  The  presence 
of  the  model  checked  his  inspira- 
tion ;  he  only  icsorted  to  il  occa- 
sionally to  repair  his  lapses  of 
memory,  and  he  had  ihe  same 
contempt  for  historical  accuracy. 
He  made  no  pretence,  like  De- 
laroche,  of  attempting  to  recon- 
struct the  Middle  Ages  accurate- 
ly. Historical  accuracy  is  a 
heavy  fetter  for  a  poet.  The 
"local  colour"  of  historians  is 
merely  retrospective  realism. 

Thus  Delacroix's  world   is 
marvellously  coherent  and  har-        no,  099— delachoix.    ihe  jusiice  or 
monious,  in  spite  of  its  strance-  ,,,     "*'*"• 

,     ,.     "^  1  ■   L  -         .  (Museum  of  Rouen.) 

ness.     In  tiis  nature,  which  is  not 

that  in  which  we  live,  sky,  plants,  rocks  and  animals,  Resh  and 
draperies  participate  in  a  kind  of  feverish  exaltation  and  ardent 
melancholy.  This  world  is  the  projection  of  his  soul,  the  translation 
of  his  temperament  into  images.  "The  most  real  things  in  me  are 
the  illusions  I  create  with  my  paint- 
ing." His  own  emotions,  and  those 
of  his  time,  live  in  his  pictures.  The 
impressions  of  a  student  of  romantic 
literature  become  a  sort  of  instantane- 
ous illustration  in  his  work;  he  gives 
us  visions  of  Dante,  dramas  of  Shake- 
speare or  Goethe,  poems  of  Byron, 
novels  of  Waller  Scott,  and  then  the 
events  which  stirred  the  hearts  of  the 
first  generations  of  the  century;  the 
heroic  struggle  of  the  little  Greek  nation 
against  the  Turks,  the  flag  of  1830 
rising  through  the  smoke  over  the 
barricades  of  paving-stones ;  mediaeval 
visions,  vivid  as  pages  of  Michelet, 
battles,  Nancy,  Taillebourg,  Con- 
.tcBoix.  uEHEA.  stantinopie,  and  a  quantity  of  medi- 
Ti  of  Liiir.)  jjval  and  modem  scenes,  Gothic  or 
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Revoludonary  Kails,  tu- 
multuous welters  in  which 
the  colour  yells,  and  the 
drawing  is  dislocated  by 
furious  gestures ;  then  the 
East,  that  Morocco  where 
he  had  travelled  and  seeo 
fantasias  of  horsemen, 
where  he  had  divined  the 
drowsy  harems  and  the 
innumerable  wild  beasts, 
the  lions  and  tigers  which    , 

canvases.  The  setting  lor 
these  convulsive  bodies  is  a  tragic  landscape,  a  green  and  glassy 
sea.  a  lowering  sky.  the  lurid  twilight  of  storm  and  massacre. 
Finally,  when  he  undertook  large  decorative  compositions,  Delacroix 
was  able  to  express  modem  and  living  ideas,  never  borrowed  from 
the  conventional  store-house  of  allegory,  but  so  full  of  thought  that 


they  might  have  appieared  ii 
itig.  In  the  middle  of  the  G^ 
ceiling  dedicated  by  Le  Brur 
he  produced  a  sumptuous  de 
the  same  time  he  expanded  the  vi( 
Python  into  a  magnificent  symbol. 
Rubens  would,  no  doubt,  have 
given  greater  freedom  in  the  move- 
ment, greater  splendour  in  the 
colour;  but  he  would  never  have 
conceived  the  tragic  forms  that 
writhe  in  the  primeval  slime. 

This  lyric  painter  loved  colour 
lor  its  emotional  power ;  it  sprang 
from  his  imagination  charged  with 
passion,  like  a  musical  rhythm  or 
a  cry.  His  picture  is  no  arrange- 
ment of  correctly  posed  figures ;  in 
the  first  sketch  there  are  patches 
ol  colour  which  represent  storm. 
calm,  melancholy,  terror  or  honor; 
skilful  drawing  is  an  impersonal 
thing.  like  a  well-reasoned  argu- 
334 


ble  with  the  genius  ot  paint- 
e  d'ApoUon  in  the  Louvre,  on  that 
the  glorification  of  the  Sun  King, 
ion.  worthy  of  the  Doges,  and  at 
:lory  of  the  God  of  Light  over  the 
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ment,  bul  colour  is  as  individ- 
ual as  the  sound  of  (he  voice. 
Delacroix  loved  il  brilliant  and 
sumptuous,  in  the  manner  ol 
Venice  or  Antwerp ;  but  he  had 
an  exasperated  sensibility  and 
an  uneasiness  of  mind  which 
prevented  his  songs  from  rising 
in  those  clear  and  joyous  ac- 
cents. He  did  noi  care  for  frank 
tones  or  simple  harmonies,  but 
essayed  broken  tints,  purple- reds, 
greenish-blues;  there  is  no  col- 
our in  the  prism  with  which  he 
did  not  try  strange  combina- 
tions and  subtle  contrasts;  his 
feminine  carnations,  blond  and 
pale,  are  drowned  in  a  kind  of 
milky  mist,  and  in  his  penumbra 
he  gels  the  soft  translucence  of  a  fine  pearl.  Sometimes  he  strikes  a 
harsh,  metallic  note;  in  other  passages  the  colours  neulralise  each 
othei,  dulled  by  an  intermixture  Jn  which  cunning  dissonances  make 
themselves  fell. 

His  hand  trembles  at  times,  and  ihe  brush  deals  slashing,  staccato 
strokes,  and  does  not  always 
find  the  right,  all -expressive 
touch  at  once.  When  the  com- 
position is  peaceful,  we  are 
shocked  by  the  recurrent  inac- 
curacies, the  uncertainty  and 
monotony  of  the  forms,  the  vague 
involved  folds  of  heavy  stuffs 
which  do  not  drape  the  limbs 
or  indicate  their  movements,  the 
exaggerated  arch  of  ihe  horses' 
necks,  iheir  uncertain  anatomy, 
iheir  plunging  hoofs,  their 
llabby  softness  and  ridiculous 
contortions,    the    faces    seen   in 

Erofile  on  shoulders  seen  from 
ehind.  But  when  Delacroix  is 
fired  by  his  Inspiration.his  paint- 
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■ag  Bsvnb  sad  mbb  as  a 
DUO  cJ  Iqjlitiiins.  Ex- 
amae  <w  of  hk  fade 
Aiabfaiitoaat:  diehonci 
bautcl  liLe  ibecp  <Jogs 
among  tbc  DiiUumg  ooi- 
nooaei;  evcTTlluiig  crack- 
les, iparklet.  caracoles 
and  pliHt^;  tbc  ionn 
agrees  with  ibe  gesture. 
bmbt  aie  twisted  or 
ibetcited  oat;  ibe  wild 
'"'  ''''    '.','/ "r.iii',M'~"".V""""' "'^  beaiblhaibepainledwidj 

fMu-^dnAruditiTiuiiv.  Paris)  Atcb  d c li g li t ,  lions  and 

ligen  nuKmg  upMi  theii 
prey  or.  balding  will)  hunlNnoi  and  bonet,  are  like  forces  let  loose. 
Delacroix  aiiempled  a  paradox  when  be  tried  to  make  painting 
lyrical  like  poetry  and  mtuic ;  painting  and  MuiJpture  are  dedicated 
to  ihe  repre»enlation  of  the  external  world.  Our  own  visual  ex- 
perience (orcet  ui  at  every  moment  to  correct  llie  painter's  fancy ■ 
and  iiulinctively,  we  feel  it  to  be  intolerable  tbat  reality,  wbich  is 
common  propeily,  ibould  be  treated  according  to  the  caprice  of  a 
fevered  dreamer.  Delacroix 'i  art,  with  its  partial  failure,  reveals 
the  mind  of  a  poet  of  genius. 
Hit  exploHve  Kntibility  created 
a  new  manner  of  teeing,  but  one 
loo  individual  and  special  to  be- 
come seneral.  Hence  Delacroix, 
who  determined  to  many  artistic 
vocationt.  never  formed  a  pupil; 
he  could  tubttitute  nothing  lor  the 
traditional  method  of  the  Clas- 
ticiats.  At  the  end  of  his  life,  his 
painting  excited  even  more  hostil- 
ily  than  at  the  beginning.  In  the 
very  thick  of  the  Romantic  fray, 
contemporaries  were  unable  to 
distinguish  ihe  provocations  of  the 
turbulent,  and  (he  skilful  adapta- 
tions of  the  eclectics  from  the 
audacities  of  the  real  innovators. 
Delacroix's  personality  was   not 
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very  dearly  defined  among  the  group 
of  rebels.  But  the  little  band  was 
gradually  sifted;  Boulangd.  Dev6ria, 
and  many  otheis,  failing  to  produce 
their  procriicd  masterpieces,  were  soon 
forgotten.  Delarocne,  whose  Gothic 
accessories  had  caused  him  to  be  taken 
for  a  Romanticist,  betrayed  the  prudence 


(MuMum  si  MonlptlJiCT.) 

his  education  more  and  moie  de: 
full  of  German  sentimentality; 
but  he  spoke  in  abstract  terms, 
as  if  he  desired  to  show  souls 
through  transparent  bodies,  and 
he  naturally  found  himself  at  last 
in  the  camp  of  the  Classicists 
(Fig.  720).  Delacroix  finished 
the  race  begun  thirty  years  earlier 
with  a  youthful  ardent  throng 
quite  alone.  He  had  preserved 
liis  lyrical  lire  to  tne  end, 
although  the  Romantic  fever 
around  him  had  long  subsided. 
But  about  the  year  1830,  the 
pulses  of  France  beat  fiercely. 
The  burning  and  lurid  imagina- 
tion of  Romanticism  did  not  al- 
ways achieve  important  works; 
it  found  exuberant  expression  in 


of  his  temperament  and 

the  academic  character  of 

riy.     Ary  Scheffer  seemed  at  first 
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amat)  iltiutrations.  The  novel 
art  of  lithography,  and  the  re- 
vivitietl  art  of  wood-engraving, 
a  few  lines,  a  few  shadows,  re- 
vealed the  delirious  visions  of 
certain  artists  heltei  than  paint- 
ing or  sculpture.  In  some  old 
romantic  books,  the  drawings 
of    Celeslin    Nanteuil,    Gigoux, 

fehan^ot,  Deveria  and  even 
tlacroix  startled  the  classical 
reader.  Here  also  the  linear 
anatomy  of  Glrodel  and  Flax- 
man,  the  long  figures  of  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon,  were  replaced 
by  personages  in  picturesque 
ric.  71a.— iNGBts,  THETIS  AND  jL'piTtR.  Gothic  garments.  Solitary  poets, 
(Muwum  of  Ai.)  lyre    in    hand,    dreaming    upon 

tombs ;  delicate  lovers  embracing, 
spied  upon  by  jealous  rivals ;  women  dragged  by  the  hair ;  masked 
[aces;  hang-dog  executioners;  black  dungeon  cells — the  illustrators 
imitated  and  surpassed  literature  in  excesses.  Then  there  was  the 
macabre  style,  the  dead  rising  from  tombs,  grinning  skeletons,  witches 
on  broomsticks ;  acrobatic  Mephislos,  snaggy,  angular,  homed. 
From  Gothic  roofs  the  gargoyles  and  monsters  came  down ;  from 
old  German  castles  came  flights  of  bats  and  of  witches  riding  broom- 
sticks; hell  opened  its  gales,  and  in  this  little  world  of  the  illustrator, 
devils  were  as  numerous 
as  Cupids  had  been  in 
the  lime  of  Boucher. 

While  the  battle  was 
raging  between  Classi- 
cists and  Romanticists, 
Decamps  (1803-1860) 
won  universal  admiration 
with  his  httle  robustly- 
painted  pictures.  Like 
the  Romanticists,  he 
shovt^d  himself  a  colour- 
isl,  and  a  lover  of  rare 
effects;  like  them, he  was 
attracted  by  the  vision  of 
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die  East.  Bui  his  (emperament 
had  none  of  ihe  fiery  passion  of 
Delacioix.  Sometimes  he  seems 
to  have  been  thinking  ol  Rem- 
brandt, and  sometimes  o(  Char- 
din.  But  he  suppressed  emotion, 
thought,  history,  and  even  nature ; 
or  rather,  he  took  from  the  material 
world  only  certain  small  aspects, 
so  fragmentary  and  so  individual 
that  they  seem  to  be  merely  pre- 
texts for  his  technical  essays.  He 
gets  an  equal  amount  of  pictu- 
resque effect  from  a  smoky  garret 
or  a  tragic  landscape,  from  a 
piece  of  wall  with  a  few  beggars'       ,,^  ^ ,,  _  ,„^„,„.   „„^.  „,  ^„^,,^,. 

rags,  and  from  jagged,  bloodshot  (Museum  o(  Naales.)  ' 

clouds    lowering    over    burning  iPh^c.  Ncurdiin.) 

rocks  (Figs._704-706).  Marilhal  also  loved  the  torrid  East;  he 
built  up  solid  landscapes  with  shattered  rocks  and  majestic  ruins. 
But  he  died  young,  before  he  had  learned  to  illuminate  his  solid 
colour.  At  that  same  Salon  of  1824,  where  the  younger  painters 
flocked  to  admire  the  McMacre  of  Scio,  a  pupil  of  David's,  Jean- 
Bapliste  Dominique  Ingres  (1780-1867).  who  had  been  for  some 
time  in  Italy,  also  made  a  bril- 
liant success  with  his  VoW  of 
Louii  Kill.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  Ingres  as 
the  successor  of  David;  but  all 
he  had  derived  from  David  was 
his  position  as  the  head  o( 
the  traditional  school ;  no  doubl 
there  was  room  within  this  schoo 
for  more  than  one  ideal,  for  ihe 
master  andpupil  were  far  from 
agteein  g.  The  Classicists  sou  gh  I 
for  a  beauty  somewhat  man- 
nered and  Alexandrine,  the 
theatrical  elegance  of  ihe  Bel- 
vedere Apollo,  or  the  mincing 
Rreltiness  of  the  Venus  de' 
ledici ;  Ingres,  on  the  contrary. 
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primitives  than  to  the  Gra 
were  wondering  at  his  real 
ance.  Then  Ingres  fell  hi 
the  beautiful,  in  opposition 
the  ugly.     Never  were  two  temperaments 


was  very  sensible  of  the  charm  of 
the  primitive  schools,  when  art, 
absorbed  in  the  desire  for  truth, 
had  no  idea  of  effacing  the  char- 
acteristic accent.  This  admirable 
draughtsman  made  it  a  rule  to 
copy  the  human  body  and  actual 
draperies',  in  his  purest  contours, 
the  line  preserves  the  nervous  force 
of  life.  The  art  of  David  de- 
personalises figures ;  that  of  Ingres 
strips  them  of  their  material  char- 
acter, but  not  of  their  individu- 
ality. His  CEJipiis,  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  heroes  of  Gucrin  and 
Girodet,  has  neither  the  Grecian 
^  profile  nor  the  rounded  limbs  o( 
an  antique  marble.  Ingres  felt 
himself  more  akin  to  the  Italian 
co-Roman  sculptors,  and  many  p>erson3 
ism,  when  Efelacroix  made  his  appear- 
nself  called  upon  to  be  the  aposde  of 
to  him  whom  he  called  the  aposde  .of 
antagonistic,  and 


h  wielded  considerable 
authority,  this  antagonism  became 
a  doctrinal  rivalry, 

Delacroix's  art  is  the  troubled 
reileclion  of  all  the  passions  of 
his  day.  Ingres  despised  his  own 
age;  he  came  back  from  Italy 
to  Paris,  with  no  idea  of  settling 
in  the  French  capital ;  a  success 
kept  him  there,  and  a  failure 
drove  him  away;  like  Poussin, 
his  dream  was  to  retire  to  Rome, 
the  city  of  ruins  and  of  history. 
Hiere,  lost  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  own  ideal,  he  would 
dadly  have  forgotten  the  world. 
Delacroix  showed  Greece  weep- 
ing over  smoking  ruins,  or  Liberty 
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victorious  on  the  barricades.  While  shots 
were  flying  in  the  street  below,  Ingres 
sat  al  his  window,  and  touched  his  Venus 
Anadyomene  with  a  loving  brush.  Vi- 
brating to  every  breath  of  passion,  carried 
away  by  the  impression  of  a  moment, 
Delacroix  cried:  "I  begin  to  paint  a 
woman,  and  I  make  a  lion."  Late  in 
life  Ingres  finished  a  study  begun  in  his 
youth,  and  in  this  Source  we  can  dis- 
cover no  discord  between  inspiration 
and  method.  Delacroix  was  always 
inventing,  and  would  not  tolnate  imita- 
tion. Ingres  imitated  continually  either 
nature  or  the  old  masters,  and  believed 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  invention. 
He  exhibited  an  Apolheoais  of  Homer 
which  was  designed  to  be  a  kind  of 
Credo  (or  his  classical  religion ;  it  repre- 
sents great  artists  and  writers  doing  homage  to  the  poet  of  the  IliaJ 
and  the  Odyssey  for  the  works  with  which  he  had  inspired  them. 
However,  neither  Ingres  nor  Delacroix  felt  it  essential  to  make  his 
art  conform  to  the  aesthetic  doctrine  he  had  adopted.  Ingres  talked 
a  creat  deal  about  principles,  and 
laid  down  axioms  acceptable  to  the 
Classicists  of  every  age,  but,  like  any 
Romanticist,  he  obeyed  the  intimate 

Kromptings  of  his  genius.  No  doubt 
e  lacks  profundity,  if  we  compare 
him  with  Delacroix,  We  may  ad- 
mit that  his  culture  was  not  of  a  very 
high  order,  thai  his  intelligence  was 
limited,  that  he  had  neither  strong 
sensibilities,  nor  a  rich  imagination. 
Bui  U  he  seems  a  little  narrow,  it 
is  because  he  was  too  exclusively 
an  artist :  be  thought  nothing  in  the 
world  could  compete  with  the  sweep 
of  a  beautiful  line.  He  aspired  to 
make  every  work  that  left  his  hands 
a  feast  of  perfection  for  the  eye,  like 
a  piece  ot  exquisite  chasing,  or  an 
341  „     ,     
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antique  cameo ;  and 
whereas  Delacjoix 
dashed  off  his 
sketches  with  an  im- 
patient brush,  Ingres, 
in  spile  of  [he  pro- 
digious dexterity  of 
his  pencil,  repealed 
a  motive  again  and 
again  before  he  at- 
tacked its  final  form. 
Ingres  had  lasted  the 
secret  satisfaction  of 
sinuous  lines  drawn  by  a  master  hand  in  the  works  of  the  great 
Renaissance  draughtsmen,  and  il  is  easy  to  recognize  echoes  of 
Leonardo  and  Raphael  in  his  Madonnas  and  his  draped  figures. 
He  owes  less  to  that  antique  sculpture  which  had  petrified  David's 
painting ;  for  in  sculpture  the  silhouette  is  determined  by  the  model- 
ling of  the  full  form,  and  Ingres,  on  the  contrary,  attenuates  the 
relief,  while  defining  the  contours  with  extreme  delicacy.  His  first 
work,  (Edipu3.  still  emphasised  salient  forms  in  the  Davidian  man- 
id  in  the  Saint  Symphorien  there  is  a  lictor  who  is  famous  for 
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his  sturdy  muscular  system  {Fig.  709) ;  but  as  a  rule,  Ingres  ■ 
not  allow  modelling  too  emphatic  to  falsify 
the  supple  continuity  of  his  line.  The  an- 
tique works  to  which  he  owed  most  were 
the  paintings  on  vases,  draughtsman's  paint- 
ings, touched  with  the  point  of  a  fine  brush. 
In  some  of  his  most  exquisite  small  pictures, 
the  colour  is  diaphanous  and  fluid  that  the 
figure  may  not  lose  its  linear  lightness.  Very 
often  he  only  drew  his  portraits,  and  colour 
could  only  have  added  heaviness  to  their 
elegant  precision.  The  fine  point  of  the 
pencil  on  the  paper  left  definite  forms. 
Shadows  even  are  scarcelyneeded  to  give 
bodies  to  these  outlines.  The  line,  soft  or 
sharp,  clean-cut  or  blurred,  suffices  to  ex- 
press solidity.  It  is  never  lifeless  but  always 
expresses  a  living  form  and  brings  out  the 
individual  character  of  a  face  or  a  dress.  "''lI'soub^"^ 

Ingres  combined  the  trenchant  exactness  of  (The  Louvn,  Pans.) 
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a  Holbein  with  the  grace  ol  the 
Florentines.  We  cannot  but  ad' 
mire  the  manner  in  which  he  fbces 
reaUty  with  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pencil,  anti  informs  the  majesty  oi 
a  Greek  drapery  with  truth. 

His  rhythmical  design  was  more 
attuned  to  the  round  contours  of 
feminine  nudity  than  to  the  salient 
muscles  of  an  athletic  body.  The 
limbs  he  draws  show  no  effort; 
his  favourite  attitudes  were  those 
of  an  arm  in  repose,  or  of  a  sup- 
ple body  recIininR  languidly.  His 
preparatory  sketches  return  again 
ana  again  to  the  inclination  of  a 
neck,  Qie  curve  of  a  shoulder,  the  r,r..  „<.,-,„  ,^„„«., 

pose  of  a  hand  upon  a  drapery.        '""  '"^''Zy^^Z  ■""""■ 
His  best  portraits  of  women  owe 

much  of  their  elegance  to  ihe  curve  which  undulates  from  the  line  of 
the  neck  along  the  arm  to  the  finger-tips.  The  bust  bends  slightly 
forward,  as  if  to  allow  these  relaxed  lines  to  fall  more  easily.  The 
face  is  leas  interesting  to  him,  for  here  the  modelling  gave  less 
opportunity  lor  the  exercise  of  his  sinuous  elegance.  He  executed 
admirable  portraits,  but  somewhat  against  the  grain,  to  make  a 
livelihood,  or  to  please  his  patrons.  He  preferred  to  imagine  in- 
flexions of  hips,  or  breasts 
thrown  forward  by  an 
inclination  of  the  head. 
The  pictures  in  which  he 
has  put  most  of  himself 
are  simple  nudities  such 
as  the  Odalisque  or  La 
Scarce;  his  more  am- 
bitious compositions  are 
merely  interlacements  of 
feminine  bodies,  like  the 
Bam  Tare  or  the  Age 
d'Or.  Ingres  has  given 
us  feminine  attitudes  of 
the  most  haunting  grace : 
the    divinely    beautiful 
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Virgin  in  the  you)  of  Louis 
Xlll;  ihe  superbly  defiant 
Iliad  at  the  feel  of  Homer,  and 
the  dreamy  Ot/ywey,-  ihe  fragile 
Stralonice,  shrinking  as  from  a 
blow;  the  Of/d/u^uei stretching 
themselves  latiguonisly,  or  droop- 
ing and  weary;  lhe5ource,fresh 
and  ingenuous,  hke  some  beau- 
tiful plant,  her  lips  parted  like 
an  opening  flower ;  his  feminine 
faces  all  have  the  astonished 
candour  ot  childhood ;  the  wide 
eyes  look  out  at  the  spectator 
without  speculation  or  anxiety. 
Bui  the  head  ol  a  school 
Tw.  711— FUND  BIN,  could  uol  confine  himself  to  the 

(The  Louvre,  Paris.)  painting  of  Odalitques  and  por 

traits.  Ingres  had  to  set  an  e> 
ample,  and  to  give  French  painters  models  of  more  ambitious  com-' 
positions.  Although  his  imagination  did  not  rise  to  the  conception 
of  a  vast  whole,  he  showed  skill  in  linking  together  a  number  o(  the 
figures  he  droj^with  such  perfection  in  a  common  action.  But  the 
Mariyniom  of  St.  Symphorien  lacks  movement ;  the  gesture!  are  too 
ingeniously  haimonised.  and  the  equilibrium  is  loo  perfect;  there 
is  an  excess  of  discipline  in  this  drama.  On  the  other  hand,  Ingres 
had  created  an  enduring  style  of  decorative  painting  some  years 
earlier  in  his  Apotheosis  of  Homer  (Fig.  711).  This  developed 
throughout  the  en- 
tirenineteenlhcen- 
tury, and  even  now 
apparently  it  has 
not  come  to  the 
end  of  its  mani- 
festations. Ingres, 
who  had  studied 
the  artists  of  the 
fifteenth  century 
for  years  in  Italy. 
modified  the  natu- 
ral realism  ol  oil- 
painting  lo  imitate 


(The  Louvre,  Paris.) 
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Ke  somewKat  abslracl 
obriety  of  Florentine 
rescoes.  His  compo- 
sition is  without  depth, 
without  atmosphere, 
ELnd  even  without  Ught. 
T~he  aymnictrically  ar- 
ranged hffures  lake  atti- 
tudes adapted  to  the 
tranquil  Unes  of  archi- 
tecture, like  the  hgures 
in  a  very  flat  ba»-relief.  ""■  '"li^rat" 'ciDrI"(.^  "omaks 

There  is  no  movement  (The  Louvre,  Pans.) 

to  disturb  the  attitudes, 

nor  breath  to  move  the  draperies.  The  colours  are  generalised,  the 
forms  immaterial,  the  figures  without  movement,  the  textures  with- 
out reflections,  the  flesh  without  life;  a  serene  elegance  and  an  icy 
Durity  mark  the  work.  Although  Ingres  thus  unfolded  all  the  re- 
ources  of  his  marvellous  drawing,  although  he  recognised  that 
reaUsm  in  colour  and  effects  of  relief  were  to  be  avoided,  he  never 
worked  out  his  process  to  its  logical  conclusion,  by  giving  the  deli- 
cate pallor  of  fresco  to  his  general  tone.  His  pupils  continued  to 
colour  without  charm  eWant  or  merely  correct  sijhouettes,  until 
the  day  when  Puvis  de  Chavannes  completed  thisbeauty  o(  line 
by  the  poetry  of  a  natural  illumination,  and,  like  Poussin  before 
him,  set  rhythmic  figures 
in  a  real  landscape. 

Ingres  lived  to  see  his 
decorative  style  continued 
by  his  pupils,  Amaury, 
Duval,  Mottez,  and  above 
alt.  Hippolyte  Flandrin 
(1809-1864).  The  nu- 
merous religious  works 
executed  under  the  Mon- 
archy of  July  and  the 
Second  Empire  repeat  the 
Apotheosis  of  Homer. 
The  faults  of  this  manner 
become  very  apparent  in 
the  disciples;  coldness  is 
not  the  least  of  these ;    in 
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the  work  of  these  cor-  I 
rect  and  skilful 
draughtsmen  we  note  ' 
the  dawn  of  an  affecta- 
tion of  simplicity, 
which  gradually  led 
them  to  imitate  the 
primitives.  The  best 
of  these  disciples, 
however,  Flandrin, 
put  an  ardent  faith 
into  his  somewhat 
F!c.  7"U  — HoiACE  vtuNET.  mcIanchoIy      elo- 

™' ^''"m<A«<Amll'\t^n"T"'"'^  '  quence.     His  compo- 

sitions in  Saint- 
Germ  ain-des-Pres  are  set  side  by  side  with  the  barbarous  sculptures 
of  the  Romanesque  capitals,  the  colour  of  which  was  restored  at 
this  period.  Thus  ihe  Iwo  chronological  extremes  of  Christian  art 
were  juxtaposed.  When  we  glance  from  the  elegant  correctness  of 
the  modem  to  the  awkward  and  heavy  application  of  the  primitive, 
we  see  that  the  expressive  power  of  art  is  far  from  increasing  in 
proportion  to  skill.  Flandrin  lacked  nothing  that  is  essential  to 
the  religious  painter,  not  even  the  faith  of  Fra  Angelico ;  but  his 
art  seems  a  very  fragile  calligraphy  upon  this  old  Romanesque 
masonry  (Fig.  721). 

The  pupils  of  David,  and  later  those  of  Ingres,  had  at  first  sought 
only  the  phantoms  that  wander  among  the  ruins  during  their  so- 
journ   in    Italy.      It    re- 
quired an   unpretentious 
painter  like  Hubert 
Robert  to   lake  pi. 
in  the  picturesquene: 
actual    men    and    ihi 
or   a   poet   of   light 
Claude  Lorrain  to  forge 
the    mementoes    of    tni 
antique.       Never  t  hi 
mote    than    one    of    the 
students    of  the    French 
Academy  in  Rome,  and 
sometimes  even  the  Di- 
rector   himself,    felt    the 


(Tht  LouvR,  Paifa.) 
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fascination  of   iheir   Italian 
models  so  strongly  that  ihey 
forgot  to  transform  tKetn  into 
Madonnas    and     li( 
Schnetz.    Leopold    Robert 
(Fig.    727).    and    Hebei 
have    given    us    images  < 
the    Roman  tierdsman  an 
the  fisherman  of   ihe  Adri- 
atic.     The   most    absoli 
idealists  were  able  to  coi 
promise  with  realities  more 
easily    in    Italy    than    cl; 
where.   In  this  nature,  which  .^'^^c^^'il^^:^^. 

is     everywhere    permeated  (The  Louvre.  Paris.) 

with  history,  in  the  midst  of 

a  people  whose  finest  types  have  sat  as  models  to  the  masters  for 
centuries,  even  naturalistic  painting  seems  to  he  touched  with  classi- 
cal poetry ;  a  mythological  soul  hovers  over  the  Campagna,  and  the 
dancing  Neapolitan  soon  appears  a  faun. 

Painting  reflected  the  curiosilv  with  which  the  minds  of  men 
turned  to  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philip^:.  The 
mediaeval  subject  was  not  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Romantic 
School;  the  last  of  the  Da  vid- 
ians, Ingres  and  his  pupils, 
depicted  the  Middle  Ages,  no 
less  freely  than  antiquity.  The 
July  Monarchy  had  turned  the 
palace  of  Versailles  into  a  mu- 
seum ot  French  history.  AH  the 
contemporary  painters  were 
called  upon  to  produce  in  haste 
vast  compositions  celebrating  the 
glorious  events  of  that  history 
ftom  (he  baptism  of  Clovis  to 
the  conquest  of  Algeria.  This 
series  naturally  included  a  num- 
ber of  Napoleonic  paintings  and 
works  of  the  School  of  Le  Brun. 

>  -D.L,Roc„E  '"'  ^"'*  ^'^  ^"^  Napoleon 

snNipiiTroNHou'ifT'^A'tNt-BEBNAi'D.         had  not  left  the  glorihcation  of 

(Windsgr  CasUe.i  iheir  exploits  to  their  successors. 
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Nearly  all  the  French  I 
painlers  look  part  in  the  | 
undertaking,  and  its  pic- 
tures are  bv  no  means  all 
masterpiece.  They  are 
large  decorations  in  which 
the  accessories  and  the  cos- 
tumes fill  the  stage,  but  too 
often  the  artist  was  not 
enough  interested  in  hi* 
subject  to  put  any  feeling 
into  it,  or  not  enough  of  a 
painter  to  give  if  any  pic- 
luresqueness.  Yet  it  is  to  this  enterprise  thai  we  owe  two  of  Dela- 
croix 5  great  works,  the  Bailie  of  TailUbourg  and  the  Crusaders  at 
Constantinople,  the  one  seething  with  fury,  the  other  full  of  a  kind 
of  grandiose  melancholy  (Figs.  6%,  698). 

Horace  Vemet  (1789-1863),  a  facile  painter  and  skilhil  illus- 
trator,  was  among  the  most  gifted  of  these  artistic  chroniclers.  His 
innumerable  military  pictures  are  like  the  spirited  tale  of  a  trooper. 
relating  heroic  actions  and  camp  adventures  with  the  same  simpli- 
city and  oood  humour  (Fig.  726').  But  Paul  Delaroche  (1797- 
1856)  is  the  most  representative  of  these  artists  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  illustration  of  history.  He  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  the 
readers  and  auditors  of  Augustin  Thierry,  Guizot  or  Barante, 
giving  a  body,  a  physi- 
ognomy and  a  plausible 
costume  to  various  illus- 
trious personages :  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  Charles 
I,  Cromwell,  Henry  III. 
Richelieu.  He  had  a 
talent  for  theatrical  repre- 
sentation, and  real  skill 
in  awakening  curiosity  or 
anxiety  by  showing,  not 
the  catastrophe  istelf,  but 
the  episodes  leading  up 
to  it,  or  its  epilogue. 
This  dexterous  stage- 
manager  gready  itileresled 
the  bourgeoisie  of  the 
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time   of  Louis  Philippe, 

and   he  never  shockea  it 

by    any  Romantic  trucu- 

lence;  his  correct  tech- 
nique delighted  the  lovers 

of    the  zoldcn  mean,  and 

iKey  aomited    in    him   a 

chastened  Delacroix,  just 

as     in    Delavigne  they 

hailed   a    more    tranquil 

Victor  Hugo.  Tony 
RoberiFleury  al  so  pain  led 
the    Middle  Ages  or  the  "'■■  "'" "■"■"7™,,!"^  "„""'""''  ''^"'"'' 

Renaissance,     expressing  {Bibiioihcque  Naiionaie,  Prim  Room.) 

the  sentiment  o(  its  per- 
sonages with  some  dramatic  force  and  with  stronger  colour  than 
C>elaroche.  Isabey,  a  less  ambitious  artist,  was  content  to  make 
the  light  dicker  on  the  velvet  and  satin  of  his  pretty  puppets,  and  to 
concentrate  the  sumptuous  colour  of  the  great  Venetian  and  Remish 
decorators  in  little  figures. 

h  was  the  educated  middle  classes  who  read  the  eloquent  pages 


of  history  written  by  Delaroche;    but  there 
public  for  the  drawings  of  Raffel  and  Daumier.     Bel 
pompous  works  llo 


lar  imagery,  > 

rapid    as   life 
lithography, 


P" 


:h  larger 
iw  the  more 
jhed  a  popu' 

violent  and 
Fixed    by 


emotions  and  the  passions  of  a 
feverish  time.  Without  Charlet 
and  Raffet,  we  should  not  have 
realised  how  Orleanisl  France 
was  haunted  bv  memories  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  Empire,  how 
popular  the  volunteers  in  wooden 
shoes  of  1793,  the  grenadiers  of 
the  Grande  Arraee,  the  con- 
scripts of  1614,  and  the  Emperor 
on  his  white  horse,  in  his  little 
cocked  hat  and  his  riding  coal. 
continued  to  be.  The  theme  of 
the  grumbling  veteran  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  works  of  the  official 
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painter,  Horace  Veraet; 
but  his  lucid  and  brilliant 
pictures  have  lew  poetry 
than  thoK  murky  engrav- 
ings where  RalTet  shows 
us  squares  of  infantry 
against  which  the  cavalry 
dash  like  waves  against 
rocks,  or  massive,  swarm- 
ing batlalions  advancing 
at  ihe  double.  It  was 
this  draughtsman  who 
recorded  in  his  drawings 
a  Napoleonic  legend  as 
it  was  imagined  by  romantic  spirits.     In  the  Revue  Nocturne  he 

E asses  in  review  before  ihe  Emperor  cuirassiers,  with  their  horse- 
air  plumes,  and  fantastic  horses  risen  from  the  shades  and  still 
draped  in  tattered  veils  of  shadow;  and  elsewhere  in  a  strange 
land  of  skeletons  a  drummer  marches  with  so  tierce  a  step,  beating 
ihe  reveille  with  such  fury,  that  he  rouses  in  passing  a  crowd  of 
phantoms  and  the  lempesl  of  heroism  sweeps  along  these  pale 
apparitions.     (Figs.  731,  732,) 

Lithography  played  an  active  polemical  pari  throughout  this 
period ;  actual  as  the  newspaper 
article,  it  was  freely  employed  in 
the  political  battles  that  were 
waged  under  the  Monarchy  of 
July.  A  few  years  of  relative 
liberty,  from  1830  to  1835,  suf- 
ficed to  make  Louis  Philippe  one 
of  the  most  caricatured  figures  in 
history.  Decamps  and  Daumier 
expressed  the  general  haired  of  the 
fallen  king,  Charles  X,  and  ' 
Louis  Philippe,  the  improvised 
king  who  had  emerged  from  a 
popular  Revolution.  Henri  Mon- 
nier  created  Joseph  Prudhomme, 
the  commercial  houTgeaa,  puffed 
up  with  his  own  importance,  and 
stupefied  by  philosophical  preten- 
sions, the  expansive  imbecile  who 
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dies  without  any  inkling  thai  he 

is  nothing  but   a  pompout  fool. 

Gavami's  nervous  hand  recorded 

fashionable  life,  the  festivities  o( 

carnival  dme,  the  Bohemia  of  the 

student,  and  the  conjugal  misfor- 
tunes of  the  National  Guard. 
Oaumier  in  particular  has  left  us 
powerful  and  atrocious  images  of 
society,  of  the  king  and  his  rale- 
able  bourgeoisie  busily  directing  a 
revolution  by  which  they  hoped  to 
live,  but  which  was  to  destroy 
them.  Daumier  treated  the  human 
figure  with  astonishing  audacity  i 

his  irritable  extravagance  reveals  rw.  rin,— ihumier. 

a  temperament  still  essentially       ,o-Ir^  ur'^i^""*'    ''■""'^' """*■' 

r        ,         -   ,  1  .        (  <IiiblnHhCque  Nalionalp,  Pnnl  Room.) 

romantic;  he   deformed,   twisted, 

elongated  or  inflated  bodies  and  faces,  to  show  character  or  emphasise 
a  type.  These  great  caricaturists  were  the  precursors  of  the  realists. 
Orleanist  society  lives  again  with  Monnier's  Joseph  Prudhotnme, 
Gavami's  Loreite,  Daumier's  Venire  Legialallf  and  Robert  Macaire, 
the  precursors  of  his  later  type,  the 
famous  Rataplan,  imperialist  agent. 
The  grotesque  Romanticist  prepared 
the  way  for  the  dull  ugliness  of 
realism. 

Classicists  and  Romanticists,  in 
spile  of  their  divergencies,  had  this 
in  common,  that  they  were  one  and 
all  painters  of  the  studio,  the  mu- 
seum, or  the  reception-room.  Bou- 
cher had  shown  how  lo  decorate  a 
panel  for  a  boudoir,  David  how  to 
colour  an  antique  hero,  Ingres  how  to 
draw  a  living  model,  Delacroix  how 
to  materialise  briiliant  fictions;  no 
one  had,  so  far,  recommended  painters 
to  go  and  set  up  their  easels  in  the 
open  air,  not  even  Joseph  Vernet. 
Classical  idealism  had  omitted  land- 
scape.    And    yet  writers    had    been 
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deKribing  Nature  for  yeais;  a 
novel  »en[imcnta!ity  was  mani- 
lesting  itself  in  connection  with 
rural  aipecls.  It  is  a  production 
of  extreme  civilization.  We  neva 
(eel  the  full  value  of  liberty  till  we 
arc  deprived  of  it.  Tlie  Pari- 
sians, above  all,  were  in  love  with 
iKe  trees  and  fields  they  had  lost 
Among  these  citizens  who  loved 
to  escape  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
capital,  there  were  some  painters. 
Later  one  of  his  friends  wrote  to 
Rousseau,  the  great  landscape 
painter:  "Do  you  remember  the 
time  when  in  our  garrets  in  the 
Tue  Taitboul,  sitting  in  our  narrow 
windows,  with  our  feel  hanging 
i,  we  looked  at  the  comers  of  the  hoi 


over  the  edge  of  the  r     .. 

and  chimney-pots,  which  you  compared,  half  closing  your  eyes, 
to  mountains  and  great  trees,  scattered  over  a  broken  country  ? 
Not  being  able  to  go  to  the  Alps  or  into  the  gay  fields,  you  made 
for  yourself  a  picturesque  landscape  from  these  hideous  carcasses." 
The  first  of  the  men  who  attempted  to  paint  the  country,  obscure 
artists,  unnoticed  by  their 
contemporaries,  did  not  ven- 
ture far  from  the  city ;  they 
topped  at  the  first  halting- 


of 


Elace  of  the  stage- 
rought  back  some  vie^ 
Meudon  or  Vincennes;  in 
these  Pari)  is  always  on  the 
next  incline  of  the  horizon ; 
solitary  and  silent  Nature  is 
not  suggested  as  yet.  It 
seemed  to  be  lifeless  in  a 
time  when  no  one  had  yet 
penetrated  the  secret  soul  of 
inanimate  things.  But  ro- 
mantic poetry  taught  men  to 
see  a  reflection  of  their  own 
passions  in  landscape ;  many 
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of  those  who  first  painted 

rencier  spiritual  states 
when  ihey  lepresented 
clouds  or  trees.  At  first 
the  difiiculties  were  of  a 
technical  order.  Foliage, 
clouds,  and  distant  hori- 
zons were  novel  objects 
(oi  these  painters  of  history 
or  portraits.  How  many 
conventions  had  to  be 
forgotten,  how  many  new 


terms  invented!  When  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI,  perfectly  sin- 
cere artists  had  attempted 
to  copy  grass  and  water 
from  Nature,  they  had 
found  only  dull,  non- 
translucent  colour  on  their 
K'ettes.  The  audacity  of 
lacroix  and  the  fan- 
tasies of  the  Romanticists 
had  at  least  shown  that 


colour  could  be  freely 
treated.  Instead  of  spread- 
ing it  like  plaster,  neatly 
glazed,  Delacroix,  when 
he  painted  the  Massacre 
of  Sch,  juxtaposed  bril- 
liant tints  and  frank 
touches,  leavine  the  eye 
to  harmonise  these  vivid 
tones.  Delacroix  had 
already  been  inspired  by 
the  English  landscape 
pamters ;  the  French  land- 
scape painters  profited  by 
his  example.     But  Dela- 
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craix  was  essentially  a 
history-painter;  and  his 
style.  like  that  of  the 
Classicists,  was  betlcr  fit- 
ted for  the  beatment  of 
Bguret  and  draperies  than 
for  that  of  serrated  foli- 
age, vaporous  clouds  or 
aspects  of  the  soil. 

Thai  which  we  call 
"Nature"  is  a  thing  of 
extraordinary  complexity, 
and  the  French  painters 
of  this  "Nature"  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  more  tentative  in  their  researches  if  the  Dutch- 
men of  the  seventeenth  century  had  not  composed  admirable  land- 
scapes before  their  time.  The  first  generation  of  French  landscape 
painters  was  of  the  Dutch  famiiy;  they  were  sincere  and  clear- 
sighted ;  bul  distant  memories  dominate  their  individual  work.  Until 
the  lime  of  the  Impressionists,  we  shall  recognise  the  vision  of  the 
masters  of  Amsterdam  and  Harlem  in  the  manner  of  choosing  and 
arranging  a  scene. 

The  first  efforts  of  landscape  were  hesitating.  A  forgotten  artist, 
Georges  Michel,  shows  a  powerful  sincerity  in  spite  of  a  somewhat 
rugged  technique.  Slate-grev  clouds  over  a  russet  landscape  give 
the  environs  of  Montmartre  the  melancholy  majesty  of  a  Ruysdael 
(^Fig.  742).  A  vague  sentimentality  or  romanUc  dreams  troubled 
!  sight  of  many  a  painter.     They  could  not  yet  look  frankly 


at  clouds 


Paul   Huet's 


s  emotional  as  that 
of  Delacroix.  The  land- 
scape is  observed  more 
conscientiously;  but  the 
painter  has  done  his 
utmost  to  give  it  a  senti- 
mental tone  and  a  medi- 
tative cast.  Sometimes 
he  shows  it  tender  and 
spring-like;  but  he  pre- 
ferred its  more  tragic  as- 
pects, an  inundation  in 
a  winter  landscape,  or 
the   fury  of  waves    in   a 
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storm  (Fig.  743).  Olhere, 
like  Cabat.  suffered  from 
their  Pouwinesque  aspira- 
tions. He  sought  to  give 
an  eternal  aspect  to  chang- 
ing images,  and  his  trees 
and  clouds  make  the  im- 
pression of  mythological 
scenes.  A  De  la  Berge, 
on  the  other  hand,  painted 
a  tree  as  it  would  appear 
through  a  magnifying 
glass,  laborioudy  repro- 
ducing its  foliage  and  the 
accidents  of  its  bark, 
spelling  out,  letter  by  let- 
ter, the  luxuriant  language  of  nature,  looking  too  attentively  at  the 
object  to  see  it,  and  painting  too  conscientious y  to  paint  wefl- 

By  the  year  1830,  however,  a  young  man,  Corot  (1796-1875), 
had  made  great  progress  in  the  discovery  of  Nature  and  its  pictu- 
resque qualities,  because  he  was  not  embarrassed  by  the  thousand 
difficulties  which  arrested  more  than  one  painter.  He  did  not 
belong  to  the  group  of  painters  known  as  the  School  of  Fonlaine- 
bleau;  'he  outstripped  them  all,  after  starting  from  historical  land- 
scape, in  the  manner  of  Aligny,  and  of  his  master,  Bertin.  In  his 
long  and  prolific  life,  Corot  certainly  varied  his  effects,  but  he  alway; 
reduced  the  most  complex 
luminous  values.  Local  cc 
might  not  disturb  his 
subtle  modulations.  Al- 
ways a  confused  mass  of 
that  foliage  which  the 
Dutchmen  liked  to  paint 
in  detail ;  always  the 
stony  hardness  of  tne  fore- 
ground, the  hairy  cover- 
ing of  dry  grass  or  the 
acid  crudity  of  the 
meddow  enveloped  by  a 
light  veil  of  shadow. 
Even  in  the  full  light,  a 
diaphanous  mist  veils  the 


idscape  to  the  delicate  gradations  of 
were  subdued  or  effaced,  that  they 
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tubtle;    the  vaporous  ha: 
gleams,  a  wel  leaf  oi  thi 


verdure  of  Nature,  and 
though  his  light  is  limpid, 
it  caresses  objects  and 
never  defines  them 
shaiply-  It  is  nearly  al- 
ways the  Kght  of  twilight 
or  dawn,  when  oblique 
rays  cast  large  vague 
shadows,  shadows  which 
are  never  opaque,  just  as 
the  hght  is  never  biil- 
^^H.  hant.    In  his  latest  works, 

the  shadows  become 
even  lighter  and  more 
i  shot  with  silver  sparks  and  satiny 
loolh  while  bark  ol  some  tree  shines 
inrough  it.  Thus  the  same  scale  of  values — independent  of  material 
colours — serves  to  represent  the  dry  landscape  of  Umbria,  and  the 
rainy  district  of  Picardy.  Italian  vegetation,  theA)umt  grass,  pale 
olive  trees  and  dusly  cypresses,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  silver 
birches,  the  willows  with  trembling  leaves,  the  grass  sprinkled  with 
dewdropB.  And  thus  Corot  was  able,  in  all  sincerity,  to  confound 
in  hit  memory  the  Lake  of  Albano  and  the  pond  of  Ville  d'Avray, 
the  Tuscan  chalk  and  the  fogs 
of  the  He  de  France.  The  very 
nymphs  and  fauns,  which  his 
more  majestic  landscapes  seem 
to  conjure  up  spontaneously,  ap- 
pear as  phantoms,  luminous  and 
flickering  as  shreds  of  mist  torn 
by  the  breeze  and  dancing 
among  moonbeams.  The  man- 
ner of  Corot,  which  was  that  of 
Claude  Lorrain,  and  was  to  be 
that  of  Cazin  and  Pointelin,  ap- 
peals more  stronoly  lo  the  soul 
than  any  other.  While  some  at- 
tempt lo  reproduce  Nature  faith- 
fully, or  seek  to  give  it  a  senti- 
mental aspect,  Corot  looks  at  it 
frankly,  but  retains  only  its  im- 
material elements,  its  light  and 
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aUnogphere.  TTiis  real- 
ity, simpliRed,  spiritual- 
ised, fixed  in  the  memory, 
and  blurred  by  our  facul- 
ties of  forge  (fulness,  is 
already  a  dieam  (Figs. 
744-750). 

Corot,  confronted  with 
the  most  complex  scene, 
at  once  found  a  pure 
and  supple  melody 
which  expressed  it»  very 
spirit.     Rousseau  (1812-  lu-..  -4g—ii,K<,i.    the  »sbas  huab. 

1867),   on   the  contrary,  {The  Louvre,  Paris.) 

dispersed   himself,  so  to 

speak,  in  the  infinity  of  Nature;  he  desired  to  Kize  a  complete 
image  of  it,  and  applied  himself  with  all  his  energies  to  the  render- 
ing of  its  varied  aspects,  the  plains  of  the  Landes.  ihe  rocks  of  Au- 
vergne,  and  above  all,  the  ancient  oaks  of  the  forest  of  Fonlaine- 
bleau.     His  manner  is  difficult  to  define,  partly  because  the  painter 

[tut  little  of  his  Dersonality  into  his  work,  and  partly  because  it  fot- 
ows  reality  with  its  variations.  The  only  characteristic  common  to 
all  his  works  is  a  grave  and  fervent,  almost  a  religious,  application. 
He  allows  himself  to  be  enticed  by  the  forest,  ana  he  loses  his  way 
I  it,  like  Hop  o'  my  Thumb; 


(The  Louvre,  Flrii) 


perpetual  indecision  which 
does  honour  to  his  artistic  con- 
science spoilt  a  great  part  of  his 
work.  His  vision  seizes  too  many 
small  details ;  he  hesitates  before 
bushes,  moss  and  foliage.  He 
established  himself  in  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau  to  paint  the  old 
oaks.  His  pictures  do  not  always 
tell  us  the  hour,  nor  even  the 
3r  hght  sheds  a  change- 
over things,  and  Rous- 
seau was  intent  on  getting  likeness, 
that  is  to  say,  a  permanent  char- 
acter. But  he  hides  nothing  of 
the  tree  which  he  paints,  neither 
its  age  nor  its  character;  notice 
357  „     .   ,.c 


full. 
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ming  of  countleu  little 
insects,  while  a  continual 
rustling  of  the  wind 
amoDK  the  great  trees  lilU 
the  silence  of  the  forest. 
He  does  not  fail  to  show 
that  a  branch  too  heavy 
and  too  old  has  broken  off 
and  that  in  some  storm  a 
tree  was  thrown  down 
and  only  holds  up  to  the 
sky  a  yellow  stump,  a 
split  trunk  whose  snarp 
edges  remind  us  of  the 


the  old  twisted  trunk 
which  has  suffered  so 
much  on  that  rocky  soil, 
its  knotted  branches 
which  have  struggled  to 
reach  the  light,  and  the 
dense,  sombre,  mysterious 
fohage  through  which  the 
sun  does  not  penetrate; 
small  canvases,  rough  as 
if  covered  by  lichens, 
where  you  (eel  the  hum' 


rending  of  the  wood. 
Rousseau  was,  of  course, 
inspired  by  the  trees  of 
RuysdaelandHobbema; 
but  did  these  Dutchmen 
bring  such  fidelity,  such 
a  passion  of  exactitude  to 
bear  upon  their  repro- 
ductionsofNature?  They 
have  left  no  such  varied 
gallery,  no  such  powerful 
portraits  of  forest  person- 
ahties  (Figs.  751,  754). 
Not  far  nx)m  Rousseau, 
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Diaz  was  also  at  work 
in  the  forest.  In  the  half 
light  that  filters  through 
foliage,  a  ray  piercing  the 
dark  thicket  sometimes 
kindles  a  spaik  on  the 
damp  grass,  the  velvet 
moues,  the  gold  of  dead 
leaves  or  the  silver  bark 
of  birches;  to  Diaz  this 
spectacle  was  full  of  such 
mystery  and  wonder  thai 
he  was  led  astray  from 
the  path  of  artistic 
probity    by    a    kind    of 


stray  branches  which  put 
forlh  delicious  but  bar- 
ren flowers. 

Jules  Dupre's  art,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  vigor- 
ous. He  was  not  content 
merely  to  record  an  epi- 
sodic, curious,  or  amusing 
effect;  he  did  not  scatter 
his  attention  by  rendering 
the  grass,  the  moss  and 
the  little  branches  with 
loo  great  particularity. 
He    composes    strongly. 


chromatic  intoxication. 

The  most  austere  aspects 
of  Nature  are  rich  enough 
to  kindle  the  imagination 
of  the  colourist.  Her 
copyists  of  this  type  arc 
apt  to  forget  her  in  the 
delight  they  get  from  the 
variations  she  inspires ; 
more  than  once,  we  shall 
see  the  robust  trunk  of 
naturalistic     art    bearing 
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and  sacrifices  a  host  of 
details  to  a  robust  general 
effect ;  his  laree  masses 
are  well  placeo.  the  most 
brilliant  tights  in  the  cen- 
tre, the  whole  solid  and 
compact.  Beside  the  con- 
trast of  light,  the  plays  of 
colour  are  pushed  to  an 
_  extreme.    In  his  fat  im- 

'"  "{MuKuiii  1^  Roue^o  "  °"^'""'  pasto,  wc  divine,  as  in 
the  works  of  Decamps,  a 
compUcated  chemistry,  learned  combinations  by  means  of  which  the 
utmost  is  won  from  colour.  In  this  thick  colour  deep  greens  merge 
into  russet  tones,  with  a  strong  yet  gentle  effect,  as  in  the  atuumn 
woods.  The  sketch  from  Nature  was  transformed  in  the  smdio; 
a  tree,  a  house,  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  simple  reaLstic  motive,  ^vas 
amplified  and  isolated,  till  it  took  on  an  august  majesty ;  an  exact  study 
of  landscape  soon  became  a  romantic  scene  (Figs.  758,  760.  761). 
Younger  artists,  such  as  Chintreml  and  Daubigny,  no  longer  had 
to  play  the  part  of  pioneers;  the  road  was  less  rugged  (or  them,  for 
others  had  passed  along  it.  Their  work  has  the  smiling  charm  of 
painless  achievement.  Chinlreuil  is  pure,  spring-like,  and  luminous ; 
like  the  Impressionists  who  came  long  after  him,  his  palette  con- 
sisted  solely  of  high  tones  (Fig.  759).  Daubigny 's  work  is  im- 
pregnated with  the  freshness  of  the  fields;  a  strong  sap  seems  to  stir 
in  his  opulent  technique,  which  is  facile  and  serene  as  fertile  soil ; 
the  general  effect  is  always  gentle,  though  the  brush  sometimes 
affected  a  certain  rough- 
ness; the  handling  is  free 
to  the  verge  of  extrava- 
gance, though  the  painter 
approached  more  and 
more  closely  lo  strict  ex- 
actitude. 5ome  of  these 
landscapes  suggest  an  in- 
stantaneous impression  by 
iheir  elliplic.1  execiidon, 
Daubigny  is  more  es- 
pecially the  painter  of 
quiet  valleys,  rich.  Rower- 
spangled    pastures,   and 
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softly-flowing  rivers.  Fixed  lines,  meadows  well  spread  oul,  a  river 
slow  and  sdll  which  reflects  the  wide  sky.  and  the  poplars  on  the  banks, 
the  landscape  which  a  thoughtful  boatman  sees  as  he  drifts  along. 
His  Nature  promises  delight,  and  gives  a  sense  of  well-being,  ui 
Corot's  landscapes,  we  sometimes  see  a  fluting  shepherd ;  in  Dau- 
bigny's,  we  always  divine  the  fisherman  and  his  rod  (rigs.  755-757), 

Among  these  landscape  painters 
there  were  animal  painters,  as  in 
Holland.  Among  our  Ruysdaels 
and  our  Hobbemas  there  were  also 
some  Paul  Potters.  They  were  not 
conlenl  to  place  their  flocks  in 
meadow-lands;  their  sheep  and  cat- 
tle became  the  principal  motive  of 
the  composition,  Brascassal  painted 
red  and  white  bulls,  sleek  and  luslrous 
as  chestnuts  bursting  from  their  shells. 
Charles  Jacques'  sheep,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  dull  and  woolly;  they  are 
by  a  master  who  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  flock,  who  under- 
stood its  manner  of  huddling  together 
and  scattering,  who  knew  the  true 


place   of  she^erd    and 
{Fig.  763).    Troyon' 


animals  are 
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mole  ambiuoits,  and 
aim  at  a  stronger  ef- 
fect; the  bulk  of  hi> 
grazing  cattle  is  set 
majestically  against 
the  horizon,  and  the 
landscape,  without 
being  altogether  in- 
significant, is  skilfully 
subordinated  to  them 
(Figs.  764,  765). 

At  this  point,  about 
the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  we 
may  close  this  first 
chapter  of  the  history  of  French  landscape ;  it  was  what  we  may 
call  the  Dutch  period;  in  execution,  in  choice  of  subject,  and  in 
dimensions,  these  so-called  masters  of  the  school  o(  Fontainebleau 
are  closely  akin  to  the  masters  of  Haarlem  and  the  Hague.  But 
the  French  School  was  not  to  remain  constant  to  this  first  form. 
Landscape  is  dear  to  artists  who  would  rather  observe  than  in- 
vent, and  too  great  an  aptitude  for  copying  paralyses  painting 
and  shortens  the  life  of  a  school.  When  they  had  completed  the 
portrait  of  their  country,  the  Dutchmen  laid  aside  ihei-  brushes. 
French  landscape,  on  Uie  contrary,  continued  its  evolution;  it  did 


The  Louvre,  I 
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-nol  remain  a  limited 
genre.  Inanimate  objects 
had  only  existed  in  re- 
lation  to  man ;  but  land- 
scape was  lo  encroach 
even  upon  the  prerogative 
of  man;  his  personality 
was  to  be  dissipated  in  the 
mirage  of  light  and  the 
reflection  of  things.  The 
vocabulary  of  the  pictu- 
resque' continues  to  be 
enriched  by  sensations 
hitherto  unknown.  Land- 
scape was  to  transform  all  painting,  and  to  renovate  our  visual  habits. 
Sculpture  is  less  impressionable  than  painting:  technical  and 
material  necessities  impose  a  slow  continuity  on  this  art,  even  in 
periods  of  violent  revolution.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, sculptors  had  not  fell  the  influences  of  idealism  and  of  arch  e- 
ology  to  the  same  degree  as  painters.  Roman  heroes  had  already 
long  taken  the  place  of  Boucher's  shepherds,  when  Pajou  and 
Houdon  were  still  modelling  their  sparkling  and  voluptuous  heures. 
But  sculpture  could  not  continue  to  express  sentiments  which  no 
longer  existed.     Houdon,    Pajou    and   Clodion    felt    their    ardour 

fidually  dying  down  in  the  icy  atmosphere  of  Davidian  art. 
hen  they  chiselled  the  exploits  of  the  Grande  Armee  in  bas- 
reliefs  for  the  Arc  du  Carrousel,  or  raised  a  statue  lo  the  modem 
Caesar,  they  adopted  the  generalised  form  and  commonplace 
rotundity  which  painting 
had  lately  accepted  as 
akin  to  the  antique.  The 
architecture  of  the  Em- 
pire had  brought  back 
into  favour  the  decorative 
panel  in  very  low,  but 
clearly  defined,  relief, 
which  had  been  popular 
with  the  decorators  of  the 
Renaissance.  More  than 
one  Victory  erected  in 
honour  of  Napoleon  is 
obviously  akin  to  the 


scantily  draped  as  Apollos.  Re 
modem  costume  to  this  absurd  n 
of  antinomy  which  seems  diffic 
offered  to  this  art,  the  function  of 
forms.  Sculptors  have  accordii 
frock  coats,  snins  and  not  boots. 
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allegories  of  Jean  Gou- 
jon.  But  sculpture  had 
no  David  then  lo  animate 
the  uniform  majesty  of 
this  style  with  vigorous 
sentiments.  Chaudet, 
Bosio.  and  the  Italian 
Canova,  who  worked  for 
Napoleon,  have  left  no 
such  image  of  the  heroism 
of  the  period  as  The  Da- 
Iribulkm  of  the  Eaglet, 
or  the  Bailie  Field  of 
Eylau.  f-Iere,  again, 
sculptors  were  baffled  bv 
representing  modern  costume.  They  were  so  much 
[fident  in  their  principles,  that  they 
nd  were  not  shocked  by 
Napoleon  naked  as  the 
of  the  Empire  a 


the  diflicuitif 

under  the  spell  of  antiquity, 

accepted  the  wont  consequences  of  th( 

Chaudet's  Napoleon  in  a  toga,  Cano 

Borghese  Mars,  and  generals  of  the  Republic 


ilistic  epochs  prefer  the  ugliness  of 
idity.  There  is  in  sculpture  a  kind 
lit  to  resolve;  an  inert  costume  is 
which  is  the  reproduction  of  living 
gly  carved  breast  bones  and  not 
ily  to  be  regretted  that  they 


did  not  more  perfectly  fix  the  profound  palpitation  of  the  life  whi 
external  forms  they 
modelled  so  carefully. 

Sculpture,  the  lan- 
guage of  deRnite  forms, 
lencTs  itself  ill  to  the  trans- 
lation of  lyrical  reverie. 
The  generation  of  sculp- 
tors educated  in  the 
studios  of  the  Empire 
lived  through  the  Ro- 
mantic agitation,  with- 
out any  very  marked 
resulting    transformation 

in   their  classical     man-  e,a.  jua—rsmos.     feeding 

ner.      They    could     not,  (Tbe  Louvre.  Pans.) 
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like  the  painters,  change  theit  dramalia 
personae,  and  abandon  Olympus  for  the 
misty  divinitici  of  Osaian;  ine  antique 
nudities  offered  too  many  plastic  resources 
to  be  sacrificed  to  Gothic  knights  or  ladies. 
Sculptor!  accordingly  often  demanded 
from  Greqit  muscles  the  expression  of 
R,omantic  emotion. 

Louis  XVIIi'sGovemment  merely  com- 
missioned Bosio  and  Lemot  to  replace 
the  figures  of  Henry  IV,  Louis  XUI  and 
Louis  XIV,  which  had  been  shattered 
during  the  Revolution;  this  work  was 
simply  restoration.  The  Monarchy  of  July 
had  very  different  ambitions.  The  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe  produced  more  statues 
than  that  of  Louis  XIV,  but  the  Citizen 
King  glorified  the  nation,  not  the  mon- 
archy; works  which  date  from  this  period 
are  the  Cities  of  France  seated  round  the 
obelisk  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  some 
of  the  Heroes  in  the  fore-courts  at  Versailles,  and  the  Wi 
France  in  the  Luxembourg,  a  series  of  mediocre  statues  which  th< 


(The  Louvre.  Paris.) 


harming  framewoik  of  the 

Sirden  makes  more  attractive 
an  many  masterpieces. 
Until  this  period  sculpture, 
when  not  decorative,  had 
been  religious,  mythological 
and  monarchical;  now  its 
function  was  to  be  indefinitely 
extended.  This  art,  reserved 
at  first  for  the  gods,  and  then 
for  kings,  was  now  to  conse- 
crate the  immortality  of  "great 
men."  No  worship  can  sub- 
sist without  images;  hero- 
worship  gave  renewed  vitality 
to  sculpture.  National  su1>- 
scriptions  provided  for  the 
erection  of  statues  in  every 
town  which  had  given  birth 
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to  a  victoiiou)  general,  a  scholar,  an  inventor  or  an  artist;  the  history 
o(  France  was  explolled  by  sculptors  as  it  had  been  by  painters  in 
the  galleries  of  Versailles,  The  Revolution,  the  Empire,  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV,  ihe  Renaissance,  and  even  the  Middle  Ages,  in- 
spired innumerable  figures. 

The  artist  who  played  the  most  important  part  in  this  national 
work  was  David  d" Angers  (1  788-1856).  A  Jacobin  and  a  Clav 
sicist,  like  his  namesake,  the  painter  of  ihe  Sabine  women  and 
Maral,  he  was  passionately  devoted  to  the  antique,  and  violently 
■<nlat»d  bv  the  no-  litical    furv    of     bix 


formfed   with    an  '(/•^'"^'n'  "d^"-,  energy     unparal- 

leled   before   him,  °      ""    "'  in  themes  imitated 

from  the  Laocbon  and  the  Belvedere  Apollo.  In  his  pediment 
of  the  Pantheon  (Fig.  769).  France,  supported  by  Liberty  and 
History,  distributes  crowns  of  immortality,  and  on  either  side,  schol- 
ars, artists,  jurists,  generals,  Bonaparte  and  his  grenadiers,  hold 
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out  their  haods  to  receive  them.  In  thi«  tri- 
angle David  summarised  the  glorification  in 
■which  all  France  was  interested.  He  carved 
a  long  series  of  statues  of  "  great  men,"  and 
with  a  few  exceptions — Racine  at  La  Ferle 
Milon,  for  instance — he  clothed  them  boldly 
io  modem  costume.  On  a  pedestal,  the  carved 
sides  of  which  tell  of  glorious  achievements 
or  proclaim  symbolically  the  benefits  of  an 
invention,  there  is  raised  a  monumental  figure 
having  an  enormous  head,  with  agitated  feal- 
urea,  and  the  whole  silhouette  is  full  of 
movement.  David*s  numerous  busts  and 
medallions  reveal  a  disciple  of  Gall,  intent  on 
showing  the  marks  ol  genius  in  the  features  of 
the  face  and  the  bumps  of  the  skull ;  but  these 
exercises  in  phrenology  astonish  without'  con- 
vincing;   such 


tions  of  the  face  are 

more  appropriate  to  the  art  of  caricaturists 

like  Dantan  or  Daumier. 

The  famous  group  carved  by  Rude  for  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'Et^ile  was  finished 
in  1837,  the  same  year  as  the  Pantheon 
pediment  Rude  (1784-1855)  had  an  ex- 
traordinary power  of  forcing  the  human  body 
to  suggest  the  frenzy  of  passion.  There  is  an 
epic  afflatus  in  his  otherwise  classical  work, 
exalted  still  more  by  the  memories  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  the  Empire;  he  does  pot 
distinguish  clearly  whether  his  inspiration 
comes  from  Leonidas  or  Napoleon,  from 
Brutus  or  from  Mirabeau. 

Rude  continued  to  use  the  traditional  lan- 
guage ;  his  volunteers  are  Greek  or  Roman 
soldiers ;  centurions'  helmets  are  mingled  with 
that  of  F'ericles ;  they  are  not  the  moustached 
(The  Louvre,  Paris.)  vagabonds  of  Raffel.     They  march  with  a 

ccnfidence  one  recognises  as  irresistible;  and 
the  artist  has  given  us  an  audacious  revelation  of  their  spirit  in  the 
furious  Marseillahe  who  yells  above  their  heads.     This  colossal 
group  is  one  of  the  few  modem  works  in  which  a  collective  soul  is 
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I  manifest;  before  tucK  an  image 

many  a  Frenchman  must  have 
felt  a  heroic  exaltation  evoked 
as  by  the  tnimpets  of  a  war 
!  march.     The   humanity    which 

inspired  such  vvoiis  was  full  of 
the  memories  of  1793.  Louis 
Philippe's  government,  which 
repressed  so  many  insurrections, 
and  demolished  so  many  barri- 
cades,  could  not  stifle  the  ex- 
plosion of  revolutionary  art 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a 
century  art  immortalised  the 
solemn  moment  when  the  Revo- 
lution flew  to  arms,  the  year  of 

— *it'DE  VKro';PH.";A"a;"it^:"^     Vahny  (Fig.  773). 

Louis  Philippe  contributed  to 
the  imperial  apotheosis;  the  Emperor  played  his  part  in  this  gloriiv- 
cation  of  the  past.  When  the  ashes  of  Napoleon  were  brought  back 
from  St.  Helena,  Visconti  built  a  monumental  tomb  at  the  Invalides 
to  receive  them.  A  kind  of  fatality  seemed  to  combine  the  names  of 
Napoleon  and  Louis  XIV  at  every  turn;  in  the  Louvre  which  the 
Emperor  had  proposed  to  finish,  at  Versailles  where  his  battles  were 
recorded,  in  the  Place  Vendome,  where  the  column  of  the  Grande 
Armee  replaced  the  statue  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  and  finally, 
under  Mansart's  cupola.  We  _ 
feel  here  how  much  artistic 
monuments  gain  in  majesty  and  ^ 
beauty  from  memories  and  his-  ■ 
toty;  Visconti's  heavy  sarcopha-  ~ 
gus  seems  by  no  means  too  . 
ponderous  for  the  glory  it  sup- 
ports, and  the  graceful  yictoriea  " 
which  guard  it  have  a  solemnity  ^E 
unusual  in  the  works  of  Pradier  ».- 
(Fig.  783).  This  accomplished  •. 
pupil  of  Bosio  pleased  both  ~ 
Classicists  and  Romanticists  by  ■  ~  . 
his  purity  of  form  and  refinement  """"^'m 
of  sentiment.  His  style  or  his  *""  "  ^  amonTALrTT 
hand  is  apparent  in  innumerable  {The  Louvr,  Parii.) 
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monument*  and  decorabve  worki  of  this 
period,  fountains,  clods,  etc.  (Fig.  782). 

There  were,  however,  sculptors  who 
followed  more  closely  the  Romantic  im- 
pulse which  inspired  the  painters  of  the 
day ;  some  of  them,  like  Jehan  du  Seig' 
neur,  let  loose  a  sort  of  muscular  tempest 
to  express  violent  passion  (Fig.  78 1 ), 
Freault  believed,  with  Delacroix,  that 
the  fire  of  improvisation  and  energy  c 
execution  are  essential  to  sincere  expres- 
sion, and  that  the  work  would  be  more 
living  if  the  artist  wrestled  with  his  block 
of  stone.  He  sometimes  succeeded  in 
wringing  a  cry  of  passion,  as  it  were, 
from  wood  or  marble;  but  the  material 

seems  to  have  sufiered  from  the  brutal  i"ii"aHTL""E*' •T'*^iifs 

touch  of  his  agitated  genius  (Fig.  779). 

Barye  (1796-1875)  alone  achieved  absolute  success  in  an  art 
untrammelled  by  classical  tradition.  He  studied  animals,  their 
characteristic  outlines  and  their  attitudes,  at  the  museum,  and 
afterwards  reconstituted  their  wild  life  in  the  desert.  This  was 
a  whole  empire  added  to  the  somewhat  narrow  domain  of  statuary; 
for  the  Egyptian  Uons  are  decorative  hgures,  and  the  Greeks  con- 
fined their  animal  studies  to  the  horse.  Barye's  animals  are  por- 
traits; whether  monumental  or  decorative,  gigantic  groups  or  letter- 
weights,  they  are  full  of  a  vigorous  vitality.  The  dark,  lustrous 
bronze  suggests  the  play  of  muscles  under  the  thick  fur  and 
the  curves  and  folds  are  like  springs  lightened  by  an  irresistible 
force.    His  wild   beasts  are  shown  in  their  constant  struggle  for 
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food,  crawling,  bounding,  crouching  over 
their  prey;  we  seem  to  near  the  cninch- 
ing  ot  bones,  and  the  growU  of  pleasure 
in  this  grim  battle  between  the  hungiy 
pursuer  and  the  weak  fugitive.  Barye  s 
work  is  one  of  the  finest  discoveries  of 
modem  sculpture;  it  is  marked  by  the 
rare  artistic  quaUty  of  a  perfect  balance 
between  technique  and  conception.  After 
Barye,  Cain,  Dalou  and  Gardet  set  their 
haughty  hons  to  guard  the  doors  of  pal' 
aces,  and  Fremiet  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  sharp,  abrupt  silhouettes  of  his  horse- 
men. Since  Barye's  appearance,  the 
curly,  benevolent  lions  whicn  used  to  smile 
at  children  in  the  public  gardens,  with 
Fio.  jrg- putAULT,  one  paw  on  a  ball,  have  made  way  for 

(Church  of  slini-Cieriai!  Parii )  ''**  Strange  bulk  of  great  wild  beasts,  and 
the  fury  of  their  mortal  encounters. 
The  Revolution  shattered  the  conbnuity  of  French  traditional 
art.  monarchical  and  religious.  It  destroyed  many  elfigies  of  saints 
and  kings,  and  violated  many  tombs;  transformations  so  vital  as 
the  adoption  of  Christianity,  the  Reformation,  and  the  Revolution 
cannot  be  brought  about  without  some  injury  to  the  furniture  of  the 
ancient  society  by  [he  new  order.  Works  of  art  are  not  mere  inert 
forms ;  they  are  haunted  idols. 
In  spite  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Convention,  the  repression  of 
the  ancient  regime  was  savagely 
exercised  upon  everything  il  had 
left  behind  it.  When  this  wave 
of  fury  had  spent  itself,  attempts 
were  made  to  reconcile  the  mod- 
em world  with  the  remains  of 
the  past.  There  was  an  artistic, 
as  well  as  a  religious  and  mon- 
archical restoration.  Mutilated 
statues,  violated  tombs  and 
empty  shrines  became  mete  in- 
offensive relics,  documents  for 
the  historian,  and  treasures  for 
the  amateur;  museums  received  (The  Loum,  Pans.) 
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this  wreckage    of    the 

churches ;    arcnseologica] 

enthusiasm  took  the  place 

of  religious  fervour,     h  is 

tiot    surprising    that    the 

3::slhetic  sentiment  should 

resemble   a   kind    ol  lay 

piety,  since  works  of  art 

are  so  often  the  disused 

accessories  of  worship. 
Two   men  contributed 

very  prominently  to  this 

reconciliation  in  the  name 

of     beauty,     belween 

modem    and    medieval  ""' ''',ri«^*'.r.o5o™ "'■'''■ 

France ;    Chateaubriand,  (The  Louvre,  raris.) 

who  revealed    ihe  senti- 
mental power  of  the  Gothic  monuments  to  ihe  Romanticists,  and 

Lenoir,  who  during   the   revolutionaiy  turmoil    received    into    his 

Museum  of  French  Monuments  the  ancient  stones,  tombs  and  statues 

which  had  been  torn  from  their  places  and  thrown  into  the  gutter. 

The  Genie  da  Christianisme  and   the  relics  accumulated  in   the 

Mus-e  des  Petits-Augustina  kindled  French  imagination.  The 
Middle  Age  revealed  itself,  richly 
coloured,  moving  and  mysteri- 
ous, as  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
cathedral ;  the  purest  Classicists, 
even  Ingres  himself,  dreamt  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  hrst  ones 
who  studied  it  brought  to  their 
work  so  much  feeling  that  an 
echo  of  their  poetry  atill  lightens 
at  times  the  dull  labours  of  the 
learned.  Chateaubriand  and 
Lenoir  gave  the  first  impetus  to 
that  extensive  and  varied  work 
which  was  to  occupy  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  age  par  excel- 
lence of  careful  research  amone 
archives,  catalogues  of  works  of 
art,  resloralion  of  ruins  and 
foundation  of  n 
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Architecture  ^vas  traiu- 
fonned  by  this  interest  in 

the  Middle  Ages.  Inihe 
first  place,  the  Gothic 
ruins  made  men  forget 
Hubert  Robert's  Roman 
ruins;  painters  preferred 
the  old  houses  of  Rouen 
to  the  remains  of  the 
Forum.  Poets  described 
the  Burgs  of  German 
legend  in  sombre  colours, 
and  lithographers  popu- 
rised  reproductions  of 
moss-grown  towers  and 
(retted  gables.  They 
lumns,  and  the  geometri- 
and  this  architecture  has 
Yel  it  was  not  enough  to  criti- 
offered  a  substitute;  but  archi- 
tecture is  not  so  easily  transformed  as  painting  or  poetry.  The 
literary  fame  of  the  Gothic  forms  naturally  affected  decoration.  Ro- 
mantic art  admired  the  intricate  style  of  German  Gothic;  Chateau- 
briand had  declared  that  the 
branches  of  ancient  forests.  Sm: 
books  were  adorned  with  com- 
plicated ribs.  Even  some  Gothic 
tombs  were  constructed.  The 
"Enghsh  garden,"  always  fash- 
ionable, became  more  and  more 
melancholy;  sometimes  it  shel- 
tered the  fragments  of  an  abbey 
or  some  anonymous  recumbent 
figure,  rigid  in  his  armour,  with 
folded  hands,  one  of  Charle- 
magne's  knights,  or  a  Mero- 
vingian Frank  at  the  least. 

Then  the  archasologists.  his- 
torians or  architects,  Merimee, 
Lassus,  and  Viollet-ie-Duc.  be- 
gan to  study  the  Gothic  buildings 
in  France.     Many  of  these  were 
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in  niins,  and  thus  there 
came  about  a  vast  enter- 
prise  of  restoration,  an 
endless  work,  to  which  a 
great  part  of  the  acdvily 
of  French  architects  has 
been  devoted.  The 
France  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  created  so 
many  museums,  was  also 
to  preserve  historical  and 
artistic  monuments.  First 
Lenoir  set  to  work  at  Cluny,  Baltard  at  Saint-Gcnnain-des-Prcs, 
Lassus  at  Saint-Gemiain-l'Auxetrois,  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  Notre- 
Dame  of  Paris,  and  Charlrea ;  then  Ruprich-Robert  at  Mont  Saint- 
Michel,  Abadie  at  Perigueux.  Boeswilwald  at  Laon,  Viollet-Ie-Duc 
at  Notre-Dame  ol  Paris,  at  Carcassonne  and  at  Pierrefond. 

These  architects  were  not  content  to  restore.  When  thev  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Gothic  organism,  they  tnought 
themselves  capable  of  resuscitating  it.  The  building  of  basilicas 
ceased.  Sometimes  it  was  considered  enough  to  give  a  Gothic 
facade  to  some  old  church,  as  at  Saint  Ouen  at  Rouen.  Else 
where,  at  Sainle-Clo tilde,  Paris,  and  Saint-Epvre,  Nancy,  etc. 
architects  built  an  entire  new  church  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century.  But  it  is  not  sulhcient  to  love  a  form  of  archi- 
tecture, nor  even  to  understand  it  well,  in  order  to  revive  it.  Th< 
most  successful  Gothic  paslicd  are  extremely  cold;  the  modem 
structor  brings  his 
sical  habits  to  his  task, 
regularity  of  plan,  sym- 
metry and  clarity  of  de- 
sign, that  rigorous  regu- 
larity which  determines 
the  form  of  the  building 
in  all  its  details,  and  that 
'ision  of  labour  which 
makes  the  architect  ex- 
clusively a  draughtsman 
and  the  workman  a  mere 
stone-cutter.  In  the  old 
cathedrals,  the  stone  is 
full  of  life  in  every  part; 
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[he  work  is  varied,  rich,  and  unex- 
pected :  the  modem  copies  are  stunted 
in  their  growth ;  the  dry  geometry  of 
contemporary  architects  has  been  un- 
able to  capture  the  sou!  of  the  Gothic 
cathedral. 

Tlie  Romantic  movement  has  not 
been  permanent  in  all  respects. 
French  thought  has  been  formed  by 
too  long  trairung.  The  artist  never 
seems  to  us  altogether  the  master, 
free  to  treat  his  art  according  to  his 
temperament.  In  this  respect  C^ela- 
croix  has  not  triumphed  over  Ingres. 
We  are  very  far  from  agreeing  upon 
a  dogma  of  aesthetics  and  yet  if  a 
work  appears  full  of  daring  originality 
evervone,  both  friends  and  enemies, 
recalls  the  great  traditions  to  com- 
bat  or  to  ddend  it.     Delacroix  had 

aking  in  his  own  favour  Poi 


Even  the  Revolutionaries  with  us  fall  back  upon  tradition.  They 
have  never  entirely  abjured  our  classic  spirit.  The  Romantic  move- 
ment may  nevertheless  be  said  to  have  transformed  the  conditions  of 
French  art;  ever  since  this  explosion  of  individualism,  the  idea  that 
a  man  of  genius  imposes  his  originality  on  his  contemporaries,  and 
forces  them  to  think  and  feel  with  him,  has  held  its  ground.  Art  is 
no  longer  a  result  of  society ;  rather  does  it  mould  society,  and  in- 
deed,  our  painters  un- 
doubtedly modify  our 
manners  of  seeing  and 
feeling;  Naturalists  and 
Impressionists  discovered 
unknown  aspects  for  the 
public.  They  were  dar- 
ing, because  the  Roman- 
ticists had  taught  that  the 
work  of  genius  is  a  stroke 
of  audacity  which  suc- 
ceeds. Our  greatest  artists 
waged  war  against  the 
taste  of  their  times.     Con- 
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fUct  belween  them,  to  whom  inven- 
tion is  a  necessity,  and  the  public, 
which  they  have  lo  educate,  is 
inevitable.  The  strife  began  in  the 
time  of  Louia  Philippe;  this  period 
witnessed  the  birth  of  the  antagonism 
between  [he  "artist"  and  the  "bour- 
«ois."  A  sort  of  battle  raged. 
with  Ingres,  Delacroix,  and  all  those 
who  came  after  them,  we  constantly 
find  the  feelings  which  ate  developed 
by  combativeness.  the  desire  to  con- 
quer, the  rage  of  defeat,  the  pride  of 
triumph,  and  more  often  doubt  as  to 
the  final  success.  Artists  no  longer 
enjoyed  the  peaceful  security  of  the 
masters  of  the  old  regime.  _ 

Finally,  Romanticism    taught   us         "''■ '  '■    a^nancv""^"*'^'^' 
that  to  understand  a  work  we  must  iPkou.  Ne^dHn.) 

enter  into  communion  with  the  indi- 
vidual or  collective  soul  which  it  embodies.  Since  we  have  looked 
for  a  hidden  message  in  it,  and  not  for  the  more  or  less  successful 
realisation  of  ideal  beauty,  we  have  leamt  to  love  even  the  obsolete 
forms  of  art ;  the  Classicist,  always  ready  to  despise  all  that  of- 
fended his  Caste,  condemned  himself  to  ignore  the  ages  which  were 
iffnorant  of  his  canons.  By  speaking  frankly  of  themselves,  the 
Romandcists  have  accustomed  us  to  think  that  artists  throughout  the 
ages  did  the  same,  even  unconsciously.  And  since  we  have  ceas^ 
to  judge  in  the  name  of  taste  when  we  would  appreciate  the  depth 
and  delicacy  of  inspiradon.  many  works  which  seemed  dead  have 
come  lo  life.  The  Classicist,  metaphysical  and  dogmatic,  was  very 
disdainful;  Romanticism  has  enlarged  our  aesthetic  sympathy  by 
revealing  the  secret  senUment  thai  underlies  beauty. 
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During  ihesecond  Kalf  of  the  nineleenth  century,  scholars  gradually 
supplanled  poets  in  the  general  governance  of  minds.  The  Roman' 
ticisl,  Victor  Hugo  or  Delacroix,  liLe  Narcissus  bending  over  his 
fountain,  only  looked  a(  Nature  to  see  the  reflection  of  himself.  To 
him,  the  universe  was  but  a  storehouse  of  images  on  which  he  drew 
to  give  colour  to  his  poetry.  When  these  exuberant  personalities 
had  sobered  down,  reality  appeared  to  them,  and  interested  them. 
The  landscape  painters  had  set  the  example;  following  in  theit 
wake,  painters  and  sculptors,  as  well  as  writers,  began  to  think  that 
absolute  exactitude  was  the  true  ambition  of  art ;  this  submission  to 
the  object  is  a  scientist's  virtue,  and,  indeed.  Naturalism  is  the  artistic 
form  of  the  positive  spirit. 

During  this  period,  the  continuity  of  French  life  was  interrupted 

by  sudden  revolutions.     Artists  were  not,  of  course,  unmoved  by 

the  agitations  which  keep  us  poised,  as  it  were,  between  revolution 

and  compression;  but  the  convulsions  of  social  fury  did  not  disturb 
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the  radiant  mtnimts  of  art 
Architecture,  which  always 
expresses  (he  ^neral  char- 
acter of  communities  clearly, 
was  at  oDce  very  prolific,  and 
somewhat  lacking  in  origi- 
nahly;  this  seems  to  show 
that  the  general  existence 
was  not  so  unstable  as  it 
seemed  to  be,  and  thai  so- 
ciety had  not  yet  evolved  a 
new  form  of  collective  life. 
These  abrupt  changes  were 
after  all  only  a  question  of 
DEUEioiLE  polilicai  regime,  a  battle  of 

<Ph«.,,™..p.™,j,.JjU™.-b,i.Mrf,b.,     ^„    ^  „  ^   p„„^j 

interest.  Governments, 
whatever  ihey  are,  must  always  have  one  and  the  same  object, 
which  is  to  aid  in  the  increase  of  riches.  The  conflicting  move- 
ments which  agitated  superficial  France  must  not  be  allowed  to  hide 
that  deep  current,  the  slow  pressure  of  which  nothing  can  resist. 
Every  day,  a  rather  larger  number  of  men  achieve  a  litde  ease,  or  in 
other  words,  a  relative  prosperity  and  an  average  intellectual  cul' 
hire.  This  was  the  great  social  event  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  modem  art  was  to  manifest  this  indefinite  enfranchisement  of 
the  middle  classes  after  its  fashion. 

We  should  be  less  contemptuous  of  nineteenth  century  architecture 
if  we  studied  it  in  its  collective  conceptions  and  not  in  its  individual 
buildings.  It  is  true  that 
the  past  century  invented 
no  type  of  church,  cha- 
teau, or  palace,  nor  even 
of  town  house  or  theatre. 
But  it  realised  a  new 
conception  of  the  Town. 
Under  Louis  XIV,  and 
more  especially  under 
Louis  XV.  architects  had 
already  designed  decora- 
tive schemes  which  bad 
embraced  much  niore 
than  the  fa^adeof  a  single 
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building.  Certain  squares  of  classic 
reguiariiy  had  been  introduced  into 
the  confuted  Paris  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  it  was  more  especially  in  the 
nineteenlh  century  thai  ancient  towns 
were  transformed ,  and  irmumetabte 
houses  were  given  that  unity  of  style 
and  that  symmetry  which  had  hitherto 
been  reserved  for  a  palace,  a  church, 
or  a  public  square. 

Napoleon  had  not  had  time  to  ex- 
ecute the  grandiose  transformations  he 
Eroposed  in  his  capital ;  nevertheless, 
is  Arc  deTriomphe  was  undertaken, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  wide 
avenues  Dearing  the  names  of  generals 
and  of  battles,  which  now  radiate  ^""^  "^'^^''li^tvBE.  "'""*'  ""  ™^ 
from  the  Etoile.  At  the  Tuileries,  (Phmo.  from -pa™  vu  en  baii™," 
Percier  and  Fontaine  began  the  second  '"'  o.^'J^s"  ""' 

arm  which  the  palace  was  to  stretch 

towards  the  Louvre,  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  structure  were 
gradually  banished  from  the  auadrilateral  as  the  junction  neared 
completion,  Pierre  Lescot's  little  pavilions,  and  Philiberl  Delorme's 
Tuileries  were  finally  united  after  many  tentative  essays.  Since 
then,  the  destruction  of  the  Tuileries  has  opened  out  the  Court  of 
the  Carrousel,  and  the  two  wings  of  the  Louvre  now  extend 
towards  the  immense  avenue  which  leads  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 
Hi^orical  vicissitudes  have  caused  this  palace  no  longer  to  suggest 
But  with  facades  on  every 
side,  and  traversed  by  as 
many  passages  as  an 
urban  quarter,  it  never- 
theless preserves  its  ma- 
jestic unity ;  its  architects 
bore  in  mind  the  decora- 
lion  of  the  primitive  parts, 
and.  above  all,  they  de- 
vised a  dexterous  arrange- 
ment to  mask  the  original 
asymmetry  of  a  building 
composed  of  two  bodies, 
the  Louvre  and  the  Tuile- 
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rics,    which    were  not    simultaoe- 
oudy  conceived. 

The  Restoration  and  ihe  JuIt 
Monarchy  abstained  from  vast 
municipal  enlerprises.  Louis 
Philippe's  principal  commissions 
were  lor .  fountains  in  the  public 
squares  and  at  cross  roads.  Guillon 
designed  those  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  Visconb  that  ol  the 
Place  Louvois,  of  Moliere  and  of 
Saint  Sulpice;  imitating  Paris,  the 
cities  of  Bordeaux  and  Nimes  set 
1  the  style  of  Pradier 


up  nymphs 
on    their   f( 


more  especially  under  the  Second 
''''sMKT^iMSEAi'iioKiiio'tJc'E"  "'  Empire  that  Paris  was  methodi- 
cally transformed.  Political  causes 
hastened  this  metamorphosis;  the  old  city  of  the  Cabochiens,  of 
the  League,  of  the  Fronde,  o(  1792,  1830  and  1848,  the  Paris  ol 
revolutions,  was  difficult  to  hold;  Uuis  XVI,  Charles  X  and 
Louis  Philippe  had  fell  the  irksomeness  of  being  shut  up  in  the 
Tuilcrics,  the  prisoners  of  their  subjects.  Under  Louis  Philippe, 
at  the  slightest  alarm,  the  network  of  narrow  streets  bristled  with 
barricades ;  an  overturned  omni- 
bus and  a  few  paving'Stones 
sufficed  to  hold  up  the  king's 
emissaries,  while  chairs  and 
tables  rained  from  every  window. 
Napoleon  III  could  not  think  of 
abandoning  Paris;  but,  under  the 
administration  of  Haussmann, 
engineers  and  architects  created  a 
new  city.  After  the  fashion  of  Le 
Notre,  when  he  was  laying  out  a 
French  park,  they  drove  wide 
avenues  and  regular  streets  boldly 
through  the  tangle  of  old  build- 
ings; even  the  most  ordinary 
houses,  with  no  pretensions  to 
artistic  merit,  were  brought  into 
the  system  of  decoration,  and 
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^■vnade  to  contribute  to  the  general 

Effect. 
:■      The   principle  of  dauic  regu- 

r-Iarity  went  beyond  the  limits  of  a 

.   fagade  or  a  square,  and  extended 

-vto  the  whole  town.     The  audacity 

. .  of    these  architects  lay  in  their  ap- 

j.  plication  of  this  conception  to  a  city 

.1  so   ancient  and  so  vital  as  Paris. 

:   They  rebuilt  the  Cite  and  the  two 

',  banks  which  face  it ;  they  pierced 

-    Paris   with  wide    rectilinear    ave- 

.  nues,  extending  from  one  monument 
to  another,  jusl  as  (he  alleys  at 
Versailles  unite  two  fountains  or 
two  groups  of  sculpture.     "I  have  ""' ^^iJTTViNiti  p™"" ™  "' 

never,"  writes  Earon  Haussmann, 

"traced  the  line  of  any  sort  of  street,  and,  still  less,  of  anv  principal 
artery  of  Paris,  without  considering  the  point  of  view  which  could 
be  given  it."  In  this  way,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  which  he  follows, 
the  pedestrian  sees  a  dome,  a  spire  or  a  picturesque  silhouette  which 
arouses  his  interest  and  leads  him  on  to  a  square  from  which 
other  avenues  radiate.     These  large  arteries,  sweeping  through  the 


crowded  quarters  of  old  Paris, 
creadv  surprised  at  being  thus 
brougnt  into  the  lieht.  Around 
those  which  the  modem  town  lelt 
'  intact,  the  houses  of  the  neighbour- 
hood seem  to  stand  away,  for  we 
can  no  longer  tolerate  any  crowd- 
ing round  an  important  structure. 
The  transformation  is  not  vet  com- 
plete; a  new  Paris  continues  to 
replace  that  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  just  as  this 
classical  Paris  had  superseded 
mediaeval  Paris. 

The  majority  of  the  buildings 
carried  out  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury were  designed  to  decorate  the 
city,  both  plan  and  rile  of  palace 
and  church  were  chosen  with  a  view 
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to  a  general  urban  effect 
ChuTchet  like  Saint- 
Pierre  at  Monlrouge  and 
Saint  Augiistin,  palaces 
like  the  Trocadero.  the 
Grand  PaUi»  and  the 
Pelil  Palais  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  (Figs. 
804, 805),  buildings  like 
the  Opera  House  (Fig, 
801),  are  primarily  ad- 
lie  7Bii  —  LABBoi'siE    BiBiiuiHKyui-  nilrablc  for   their   suila- 

'  '    s^isiE-GENEvjtvi;.  p«.is.   '  billty  to  thc  plan  of  the 

avenues  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  soil.  The  palace  of  Longchamp  (Fig.  807)  and 
Notre  Dame-de-la-Grande  at  Marseilles,  Notte  Dame  de  Fourvieres 
at  Lyons  (Fig.  809),  and  ihe  Sacre  Cteur  al  Monlmartre  (Fig. 
810),  show  leas  originality  in  their  architecture  than  in  their  in- 
telligent choice  of  situation. 

The  most  typical  work  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  <»^- 
ganisation  of  a  great  town,  with  wide  open  spaces,  straight  avenues, 
and  a  simple  plan  which  affords  large  perspectives  and  facilitates 
circulation.  Though  it  did  not  invent  a  religious  style,  or  create  new 
palaces  and  chateaux,  this  century  transformed  the  private  house, 
adapting  it  to  the  general  decoration  of  the  street,  and  arranging  it 
more  conveniently.  The  semi-uniformity  of  facades  manifests  iriat 
social  discipline  which  limits  individualism.     The  problem  for  the 

to  reconcile  general  con- 
venience and  personal 
comfort  elegantly. 

Such  transformations 
as  those  we  have  indi- 
cated are  not  always  well 
received;  they  offended 
the  reverence  with  which 
the  nineteenth  century  re- 
garded old  stones.  The 
quarters  which  are  disap- 
pearing amused  the  im-  fio.  soo.— hiku's  he  vitw  or 
agination,  and  the  houses      ,„       ,      „„  .     "°"^- 

\-  I  .  .  I     .  (Photo,  from     Pans  vu  en  bBllan,"  b 

wtiich  ate  rising  m  their  wid  O.  ixcuiu.) 
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places  make  no  such  ap- 
peal. In  the  eighteenth 
century  Cochin  the 
Younger  gaid  that  Rouen 
was  the  ugliest  town  in 
France,  for  the  very  reason 
which  makes  us  now  con- 
sider it  the  most  pictu- 
resque. Cochin  spoke  as 
a  modem,  and  we  are  all 

antiquaiians.  The  beauty  fig.  Ssi— oasnieb.    opera  house,  pa  ms. 

of  the  buildings  owes  a 

good  deal  to  association;  we  regret  the  remains  of  history  loo  much 
to  be  able  to  admire  the  cold  and  commodious  structures  which  re- 
place them.  This  gives  rise  to  vain  recriminations.  A  living  city 
cannot  be  a  museum  of  relics. 

Modem  French  architecture,  though  it 
faithful  to  classical  decoration, 
survived  from  which  to 
thr. 
the 
froi 


comfort,  remains 
If  but  a  few  important  monuments 

the  artistic  nistory  of  the  last 
the  Louvre,  Versailles,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
Jourse,  and  the  Palais  des  Champs- ELI y sees — we  might  pass 
summit  to  summit,  from  Louis  XlV  to  1900,  without  overstep- 
ping the  boundaries  of  classical  art,  or  encountering  other  forms 
than  those  accepted  since  ihe  time  of  the  Greeks  by  Mediterranean 
and  Western  civilisation.  French  society  had  undergone  many  cala- 
Jysms,    but   at   the   end    of   the 


enth    . 


rchite 


were  still  erecting  colonnades, 
just  as  Perrault,  Mansart  and 
Gabriel  had  done.  Classical 
taste  has  been  made  more  flex- 
ible, enriched  by  the  eclecticism 
natural  to  a  century  of  historians 
and  travellers.  EJecorative  ele- 
ments are  borrowed  from  all 
countries  and  all  ages;  we  are 
no  longer  astonished  by  a  Hin- 
doo, an  Arab,  or  an  Egyptian 
motive.  In  religious  architecture 
more  especially,  Gothic.  Roman- 
esque and  Byzantine  imitations 
.  have  persisted.  Religion,  which 
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no  longer  mfiices  for  ihe 
guidance  of  human  thought 
and  activity,  can  not  now 
create  a  style;  life  no  longer 
fashions  an,  and  art  has  to 
find  iu  forms  independently; 
it  has  sought  them  in  the 
storehouse  of  the  oast.  At 
Saint-Augustin  (Fig,  798), 
Baltard  bent  his  iron  into 
Byzantine  forms;  in  the 
Church  of  La  Trinile  (Fig. 
797),  Ballu  preferred  the 
style  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
no. 803— miiD's EVE  viE» Of  THE onBB  PALAIS  saHcc !  both  adapted  their 
AND  THE  PETIT  PALAIS  Ar  pAiEis.  hiilldings  to  ihc   luxurv   ol 

Sdiudcha'ando.  D^tiigis.)  the  tashionable  quarters  m 

which  they  stand;  at  La 
Trinity,  as  at  the  Opera  House,  an  open  corridor  mables  (air  wor- 
shippers to  step  from  iheir  carriages  without  wetting  iheir  costumes. 
Gamier's  Opera  House  (Figs.  801,  802),  one  of-the  most  im- 
porlanl  works  of  the  nineleenlh  century,  shows  how  decorative 
eclecticism  can  adapt  itself  to  modem  needs.  Gamier  repeated 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  great  theatre  built  by  Louis  at 
Bordeaux;  ihe  (a^de,  with  its  galleries  and  colonnades,  recalls 
the  architecture  of  the  Venetian  Renaissance,  that  of  Sansovino 
and  Palladio ;  but  a  great  number  of  details  are  borrowed  from 
Greece,  Asia,  and  Egypt.  The  exterior  duly  suggests  the  character 
of  the  building  and  its  internal  design,  with  the  galleries  for  the 
foyer,  [he  cupola  over 
the  auditorium,  and  the 
huge  pediment,  which 
not  only  completes  the 
silhouette,  but  indicates 
the  division  between 
md  auditorium, 
rchitecl  aimed  at 
of  effect  that 


stage 
The  < 

should  surpass  the 
saillesolMansariandU 
Brun,  He  used  poly- 
chrome  marbles,  and 
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resuscitated  Byzantine 
mosaic.  But  modem 
dress  has  none  of  the 
splendour  of  Louis  XIV 
costume,  and  the  austere 
simplicity  of  black  coals 
forms  a  strange  contrast 
to  this  more  than  royal 
setting. 

Nenot's  Sorbonne  must 
be  cited  as  an  example 

of  the  skill  with   which  ^^^  ^ _^^^^ 

intricate   problems  have  ""'  ""'■    cH^ips'-eLlfseEs.'i'Aii's"'"  '" 

been  solved ;  the  architect 

had  to  build  a  Temple  of  Science,  vast  and  complicated  as  the 
travail  of  modem  thought,  upon  a  difficult  site  in  a  restricted  space, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  respect  certain  aspects  of  Richelieu's  ancient 
monument.  While  utilitarian  exigencies  become  more  imperious  every 
day  in  libraries,  museunu,  universities,  and  countless  other  public 
buildings,  our  architects  cannot  bring  themselves  to  sacrifice  noble 
classical  facades. 

Nevertheless,  a  growing  audacity  in  the  application  of  iron  has 
created  a  new  type  of  building.  A  metallic  architecture  has  grown 
up  side  by  side  with  the  traditional  stone  architecture.  Periodical 
exhibitions  have  done  much  to  bring  this  about.  TTie  Central 
Markets  (Halles).  built  by  Ballard,  showed  that  iron  is  an  indis- 
pensable material  for  constructing  an  immense  shelter  without 
encumbering  the  ground 
with  supporting  walls 
and  pillars.  Pointed 
architecture  was  sur- 
passed in  its  own  do- 
main; builders  in  stone 
could  never  have  thrown 
ribs  of  such  a  span  upon 
such  slender  abutments; 
the  engineer  can  easilv 
build  a  metal  cage  which 
would  contain  a  Gothic 
nave.  Iron,  a  very  elastic 
yet  resistant  material, 
capable  of  free  extension. 
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has  replaced  stone  wherever  stone  formerly  replaced  wood  i 
and  framework.  Baltard  in  the  Church  of  Sain  I- August!  n,  La- 
brouste  in  the  Bibliolheque  Sainle-Genevieve  and  the  Bibiiotheque 
Nationale.  Due  in  a  hall  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  accordingly 
utilised  iron  girders,  which  play  the  same  part  as  the  ribs  in  die 
Gothic  vault.  Metallic  naves  are  essential  in  railway  statioits, 
which  have  to  be  enlarged  periodically,  and  in  exhibition  build- 
ings, which  are  always  temporary. 


But  iron  has  not  tuperseded  stone 
majority  of  these  metallic  skeletons 
the  traditional  ornament.     Thi 
the 

Elyi 


its  decorative  function.     The 
faced  by  walls,  which  bear 
French  railway  stations  and 
hibition  buildings,  those  of  1900,  in  the  Champs- 
rket-halls.  masked  by  classic  facades.     TTie  inter- 
vention of  iron  has  there- 
fore caused  no  breach  of 
continuity  in  the  style  of 
Mansarl  and  Gabriel.    It 
is  used  for  convenience; 
but  the  beauty  of  stone 
cannot    be    sacrificed. 
Various    attempts   have, 
indeed,  been  made  to  r^ 
jectit.  The  huge  Galetie 
des   Machines   built    by 
Duterl  for  the  ElxhibitiOD 
of  1889,  was  acclaimed 
as    the    masterpiece    of 
metallic  construction.     It 
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has  recently  been  demolished  to  show 
Gabriel's  pavilions  again.  Iron,  in  spite 
o(  the  extraordinary  flexibility  of  its 
powers,  cannot  oust  the  traditional  ma- 
terials of  the  maaon.  Without  doubt 
engineers  raise  vaults  and  arches  which 
appear  prodigious  when  measured  by 
the  scale  of  stone  construction,  but  power 
only  astonishes  ua  in  proportion  to  human 
force.  When  arms  were  replaced  by 
'e  no  longer  had  any  scale  by 
neasure  the  vastneas  shown 
architecture,  calculated  scien- 
in  paper,  and  afterwards  re- 
schanically,  is  not  susceptible 
'  '  :nt  or  success.  Between 
ichievement,  thei 


machines 

which  to 

us.     Iron 

tifically 

alised  > 

to  chance,  accid 

conception  and 

place  in  it  for  initiative,  effort,  or  appli 

cation.     True,  these  metallic  halls  bear 

the  impress  of  human  intelligence,  but  they  sh( 

labour.     Astonished  though  we  may  be  at  the 


igth  of  bars  of 
metal,  cast  and  welded,  and  hoisted  mechanically  into  position,  we 


turn  from  them  to  look  \ 


iPluta.  Neurdtin.) 


ilh  far  greater  interest  at  a  wrought  iron 
panel  artistically  hammered.  The  hand 
of  man  alone  can  draw  a  work  of  art 
from  inert  matter.  Machinery  stamps 
everything  it  produces  with  its  own  in- 
difference. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  a  new  orna- 
mental style  for  furniture,  jewels,  and  all 
the  accessories  of  modem  life  and  luxury, 
is  often  ascribed  to  the  stagnadon  of 
architecture.  From  the  pseudo-Gothic 
evolved  by  the  Romantic  Imagination, 
to  the  Empire  style,  perpetuated  and 
popularised  by  the  July  Monarchy,  there 
is  no  style  which  has  not  been  revived, 
and  is  not  still  current.  That  artistic 
heritage  which  enriches  our  museums, 
has  weighed  very  heavily  upon  essays 
in  a  "new  art,"  ever  since  the  passion 
for  ancient  things  passed  from  the  world 
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of  collectors  into  well-to-do  society 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Frenchmen  began  to 
recognise  that  in  their  admiration 
for  the  furniture  of  Louis  XV  and 
Louis  XVI,  they  had  forgotten  to 
make  any  of  (heir  own.  They  be- 
gan lo  look  about  for  an  original 
method  of   decoration    suitable 


impossible 
system  is 
.  one  style 
The   "model 


elthrr  and  O.  Dfcuj 


modem  life.  It  v 
enterprise,  for  a  dec 
not  a  spontaneous  ci 
generates  another, 
style"  itself  chose  ancestors ;  its  in- 
itiators were  also  imitators;  but  they 
sought  inspiration  outside  of  classical 
and  national  styles.  Grasset  owed 
a  good  deal  lo  the  Middle  Ages; 
others  admired  the  Japanese,  their 
light  colours,  their  capricious  lines,  and  the  asymmetrical  forms  of  their 
art,  which,  unlike  our  own,  had  never  been  dominated  by  slone  archi- 
tecture. Others  again  were  allracled  by  English,  Belgian,  and 
Austrian  models,  by  the  furniture  of  all  the  countries  which  have  a 
decorative  style  independent  of  the  French. 

Finally — and  this  was  the  beginning  of  real  and  fecund  innova- 
tion—artists like  Galle  of  Nancy  drew  from  the  plant  world  delicate 
fancies  which  they  applied  to  pottery,  jewels,  and  furniture.  But 
the  chasm   between  a 

chair  is  so  great  that 
vegetable  ornaments  must 
either  remain  a  purely  ex- 
trinsic adornment,  or  the 
object  must  undergo  a 
decorative  contortion.  In 
spile  of  this,  the  style  of 
Nancy  frequently  shows 
a  happy  boldness  in  its 
adventurous  caprices. 
Majorelle's  furniture 
sometimes  sacrifices  logic 
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to  tancy,  bul  it  always 
beauly  of  line,  and  the 


;hows  r 


^  style.  The  city  of  Stan- 
islas, Here,  and  Lamour  has  not 
degeneiated.  Since  the  close  of 
the  era  of  fantastic  exaggeration, 
it  is  easy  to  recognise  an  original 
and  well  definea  type  in  certain 
modem  furniture.  The  innovators 
have  rejected  the  plaque-deco- 
ration of  the  ancient  styles,  their 
applications  of  metal  and  mar- 
quetry ;  the  beauty  of  their  works 
lies  in  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and 
the  tnanner  in  which  it  is  carved. 
Eugene  Gaillard  designs  elegant 
curves  which  expand  into  carved 
motives  at  the  andes;  EXifrene. 
Selmersheim  and  Plumet  mani-       ^'  i"e  bovlev,.!.. 

fe,t  a  sane  and  reasonable  classic  '^*"'"-  -'■^'""'""'•^ 

purity.  In  this  beautiful  furniture,  solid,  logical  and  practical,  the 
parts  held  together  by  welded  joints  which  give  to  the  whole  a 
perfect  homogeneity,  the  continuity  of 
the  curves  recalls  the  forms  of  vegetable 
growth.  Although  original,  their  furni- 
ture retains  the  general  proportions  of 
Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  works.  They 
do  not  adopt  the  square  joinery  of  the 
English,  the  cubic  forms  of  the  Viennese, 
the  abrupt  asymmeliical  carves  of  the 
Belgians;  they  are  modem  in  their  some- 
what bare  simplicity,  but  we  feel  them 
to  be  the  products  of  a  race  refined  by 
centuries  of  social  culture. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  objects 
the  forms  of  which  are  not  so  clearly 
designated  by  their  uses.     Jewels  and 


pottery  impose 
vention  as  fumi 

have  found  r 

new  materiali 
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For  these  little  ob- 
than  useful,  artists 
'  fomis  and  employ 
One  of  the  aspects  in 
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which  nineleenth  century  art  had 
shown  the  greatest  poverty  was 
in  its  application  of  the  same 
decorative  forms  to  wooden 
panels,  iron  gates  and  china 
vases.  One  of  the  originaliliea 
of  the  modem  style  is  that  it  has 
more  respect  for  the  quality  of  its 
material  and  turns  il  to  better 
account.  Carries,  Chaplet,  De- 
laherche  and  many  others  have 
produced  robust  vases  of  enam' 
elled  pottery,  and  have  overlaid 
them  with  rich  colour.  Lalique 
has  made  jewels  which  rival 
flowers  and  insects  in  grace  and 
splendour.  Robert  and  Brandt 
have  resuscitated  iron-work,  the 
one  by  hammering  gale-panels, 
the  other  by  forging  delicate  pieces  of  ornament. 

In  spite  ol  all  the  talent  lavished  on  it,  this  new  style  is  far  from 
finding  universal  acceptance.  This  is  because  the  society  for  which 
artists  produce  their  work  is  much  more  diflicult  to  conquer  than  in 
the  time  when  it  was  limited  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the  court  and 
the  city.  How,  Indeed,  can  we  expect  to  see  in  decorative  taste  that 
unity  which  exists  nowhere,  either  in  literature,  politics  or  morals. 
Moreover,    the   love   of      


dying  out,  has  become 
more  general ;  fashion 
renews  itself  without 
abandoning  retrospec- 

The  advocates  of  a 
modem  art  have  some- 
what abused  their  argu- 
ment that  a  new  society 

style,  is  it  so  certain  that 
steam-engines  and  tele- 
graph wires  have  entirely 
transformed  our  ideals  of 


.    IPhdo.  -rArckiueu:-) 
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existence?  Our  civilisa- 
tion has  two  aspects,  one 
o(  which  is  certainly 
modified  continuously, 
that  which  shows  work- 
rooms, offices  and  shops. 
Dut  man  will  never  look 
for  pleasure  in  the  places 
where  he  works;  he  re- 
serves it  for  the  interior 
in  which  he  spends  his 

leisure.      And   although  p,^  sn—r.  mLLur.    bchboom 

methodsof  making  money  (Piwio.  "An  a  otcoraiim."') 

have    changed    a    good 

deal,  those  of  enjoying  it  have  vaned  much  less.  The  factories  and 
machinery  which  feed  contemporaneous  luxury  have  not  transformed 
the  habits  of  social  life.  A  cultivated  and  prosperous  society  which 
becomes  more  numerous  every  day,  continues  the  life  led  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  the  reslHcted  class  of  the  aristocracy  and  rich 
citizens.  It  is  very  well  content  with  the  furniture  in  which  the 
ancient  regime  found  a  perfect  combination  of  elegance  and  comfort. 
The  use  of  this  furniture  is,  in  fact,  no  whit  more  irksome  to  it  than 
the  expression  of  ideas  in  the  language 
of  the  Encyclopcedists,  Decorative 
"neologisms"  have  only  been  essential 
in  the  disposition  of  railway  carriages, 
steamers  and  automobiles.  Here  be- 
cause they  were  compulsory  the  new 
forms  have  appeared  very  naturally. 
Will  the  essays  of  modern  art  make 
any  change  in  the  general  style  of 
architecture  and  furniture,  or  will  they 
leave  nothing  but  a  few  charming 
trifles  behind?  The  issue  seems  un- 
certain at  present ;  the  artistic  past  of 
France  is  so  admirable  and  so  varied 
that  it  is  diflicuh  to  do  justice  to  the 
present  in  this  country.  Foreign  coun- 
tries, Belgium,  England  and  Germany, 
accept  the  experiments  of  modern 
decoration  with  less  hesitation.  Their 
luxury  escapes  more  easily  from  the 
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dominadon  of  the  past.  Their  architecture 
and  fumimre  do  not  have  to  efface  the 
memory  of  such  admirable  works  as,  for 
instance,  a  hotel  or  a  sofa  of  the  period  of 
Loiii.  XVi.  France  of  the  "Ancien  Re- 
gime" outlives  itself  in  its  ail.  It  imposes 
its  aristocratic  furniture  on  our  contempo- 
rary bourgeoisie.  The  past  with  us  is  so 
admirable  and  so  varied  that  it  prevents  us 
from  doing  justice  to  the  present. 

The  fine  shades  of  contemporary  sensi- 
biUty  ate  revealed  more  especially  in  paint- 
ing. It  is  here  that  the  naturalistic  tendencies 
fl— DELAHESLHE.  wHIch  dominated  ihesecondhalf  of  thenine- 
'Ariri  Diaraiiin")  'eenlh  century  are  most  apparent.  About 
the  year  1850  the  third  artistic  revolution 
;d  in  the  name  of  truth  within  less  than  a  hundred  years  took 
David  had  dethroned  Boucher,  and  was  dethroned  by 
Ingres.  Now  Courbet  (1819-1877)  rose  in  revolt  against  Ingres 
and  Delacroix.  His  naturalism  was  a  new  thing  in  France.  Lntil 
then  French  painters  had,  after  the  Florentine  manner,  made  their 
sketches  from  the  mode!,  but  not  ihcir  pictures.  And  French 
painting  often  lacked  the  technical  vigor  and  the  spirited  execution 
which  we  admire  in  the  great  naturalistic  schools,  in  Caravaggio,  as 
in  Ribera  and  Velasquez,  Rubens  and  Jordaens,  Hals  and  Rem- 
brandt. Among  French  painters,  the  work  of  the  brain  had  always 
intervened  between  visual  obse 


place. 


vatioD  and  manual  reproduction. 
Ge'ricault  had  made  some  at- 
tempt to  render  the  aspects  of 
Nature  in  their  integrity  by  means 
of  colour ;  but  his  work  was  pre- 
maturely ended.  It  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  the  century  that  in- 
tegral Naturalism  impcwed  itself 
on'FrSictr~paintmg.  Courbet 
was  its  initiator. 

He  attempted  to  treat  the  hu- 
man Rgure  as  the  Fontainebleau 
landscape  painters  had   treated 
'/'nature.       He    showed    us    the 
peasant!  of   Ornans  with  their 
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odd  costumes  and  iheir  crotesque 
heads,  just  as  Rousseau  had  painted 
his  gnaded  old  oalcs.  yiHis  figures 
were  quite  unlike  those  of  MiUet.  for 
by  their  dimensions — and  dimension 
is  an  important  element  in  painting 
— Millet's  little  personages  belonged 
to  sO'Called  genre' painting,  and  a 
great  many  pictures  had  already 
.  reprcsentet!  peasants  of  20  centi- 
metres; but  figures  of  I  metre  80 
had  always  belonged  to  mythology 
or  history.  Further^e  moral  style 
of  Millet  conecled  3ivial  vulgarity. 
Courbet,  on  the  contrar^painted  a 
man  or  a  woman  in  the  grass  or  on 
the  soil  with  no  more  preparation  or 
embarrassment  than  if  they  had  been 
trees  or  oxen.  His  breadth  of  execu- 
tion was  very  different  from  the  careful,  tentative  technique  of  the 
Fontainebleau  landscape  painters.  Ide  was  arobust  workman,  whose 
suiding  principle  was  never  to  invent  or  to  correct.  In  the  midst  of 
the  somewhat  insipid  art  of  thd  Neo-Pompeians  of  the  Second 
Empire,  he  appeared  like  a^ason  before  a  wail,  brandishing  his 


IPhaio. 


palette-knife  and  singing  at  me  top  of  his  voice.     He 
self-confidence  to  meet  the  ridicule  which  assailed  h 


eeded  i 
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when  Classicists  and  Roman- 
ticists were  at  one  in  scorning 
vulgarily,  an  artist  of  better 
education  or  of  more  refined 
intelligence  would  have  re- 
coiled from  the  difficulty.  It 
is  a  constant  danger  foi 
modern  art  that  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  taste  of  a  highly 
cultivated  civilisation ;  an 
insidious  politeness  lays  its 
discipline  upon  all  well-bTed 
people,    v^ourbet 


■■BON,o'Jk,1;oN7.™L^'c",BET."  well-bredVTie  talked  loudly. 

(Mus^m.  MoQipeiiier.)  in    spitc    of    laughter,     and 

his  example  loosened  many 
tongues.  Young  painters  learned  from  his  pictures  that  a  faithful 
rendering  of  Nature  need  not  entail  loss  of  energy  in^re  for 
accuracy,  but  that  such  a  rendering  may  rather  awaken  enerey, 
and  lead  to  a  number  of  expressive  discoveries  which  remain  hidden 
from  the  idealist. 

Courbet,  however,  lacked  much  of  the  equipment  he  required 
for  a  perfectly  novel  presentment  of  Nature^/|He  did  not  compose 
a  new  palette;  he  borrowed  that  of  the  old  Bolognese,  of  Guercino, 
Caravaggio,  and  the  Spaniards,  all  those  artists  he  had  studied  in 
the  Louvie,  and  who  had  ^taught  him  to  envelop  his  vigorous 
figures  in  opaque  shad- 


ows and  leaden  colours ; 
Gericault  and  E}elacroix 
had  forestalled  him  in 
this  lavish  use  of  bitu- 
men. For  the  realist 
Courbet,  this  ^^alerial 
had  very  serious  draw- 
backs; even  in  the  open 
air,  hfe  personagesmoved 

FuneraTafOrnans  (Fig. 
822)  the  sky  is  veiled 
in  crape.  When  Courbet 
went  south  to  Montpel- 
lier    to  see    his   patron. 
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M.  Bruyes,  the  light  still  re- 
mained poor  and  yellow 
(Fig.  823).  The  painter 
naa  not  cleaned  his  palette. 
The  realists  of  all  schools 
have  loved  the  strong  shad- 
ows which  throw  bodies 
into  relief  and  make  the 
lights  more  brilliant.    Ribol. 

ner  of  Ribera,  gives  us 
nocturnal  figuies,  shrouded 
in  the  smoky  atmospheie 
proper  to  the  caves  of  the 
Bolognese-'School . 

Courbet  did  not  carry  his 
principle  to  its  iogical  conclusion ;  he  wished  to  paint  Nature.. but 
he  conlemplatt^  it  from  Tiis  studio.  In  the  famous  work  he  called 
AUegorie  reell^ — a  sort  ot  profession  of  failh  in  paint — he  assembled 
his  favourite  models,  critics,  admirers,  lorelies,  workmen,  a  nude 
woman,  etc.,  and  in  the  midsl  of  this  studio  thronged  with  Parisians, 
the  artist  himself  is  seen  painting  a  Franche-Comte  landscape!  His 
fig:ures,  in  fact,  were  painted  in  his  studio  and  placed  in  landscapes 
painted  from  memory,  Courbet  realised  at  last  that  his  "integral 
na luralism"  could  not  be  achieved  without  open-air  effects.  B ut 
essays  in  this  direction  show  that  he  was  embarrassed  by  difficulties 
which  could  only  be  solved  by  new  methods.  How  indeed  was  this 
"Guercino  of  Franche-Comte"  to  paint  light?  When  he  attempted 
i(.  he  could  only  make  his 
:olours  paler,  and   tht 


took  on  a  flat,  grayish 
tone.  Corot  alone  could 
have  taught  him  that  to 
see  ■flj^lil,  we  must  look 
cts  themselves 
than  iLl  their  ^ticompass- 
in'g    aTmbsphere:     T'he 

was  to  be  accomplished 

by  Coutbet's  successors. 

Millet  (1814-1875) 
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(Tbe  Luiembourg,  F 


Courbct's  sense.  He  did 
not  copy  his  peasaois  from 
models.  His  images  are 
exacl.  but  they  bear  the 
impress  of  deep  thought; 
his  memory  furnished  the 
types  and  gestures  he  or- 
gaiiised.  He  invented  no 
pictorial  novelties,  and 
sought  no  new  effects ; 
like  the  Classicists,  he 
7~-  -  ~  ""'y  *^^  '"  painting  a 
language  for  the  transla- 
lionof  ideas  and  emotions, 
neighoours  at  Barbizon,  near  For 


Ni 


Millet  and  Rousseau 
laineblcau,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  while  Rousseau  penetrated 
into  the  depths  of  the  woodland,  Millet  sought  the  plain.  The 
forest,  which  is  left  to  us  from  the  period  of  barbarism,  is  not  a 
natural  home  of  man.  He  goes  thither  for  refuge  or  to  hide  himself. 
The  field,  on  the  contrary,  is  his  perpetual  conquest  and.  whether 
.visible  or  not,  he  is  present  in  every  part  of  it.  While  Rousseau 
showed  the  struggle  of  the  tree  for  life.  Millet  recorded  man's  con- 
flict with  the  earth  from  which  he  demands  his  bread.  Hia  peas- 
do  not  sing  and  dance  like  Corot's  shepherds,  to  whom  radiant 
ire  communicates  her  joy ;  they  are  not  the  personages  of 
eclogues,  but  the  austere  labourers  of  rude  Georgics.  The  soil  he 
paints  has  just  been  shaved  by  the  scythe  and  is  still  stiff  with  the 

short  stubble  of  the  cut  _ 

grain,  or  it  is  the  heavy 
clods  thrown  out  by  the 
ploughshare  and  crushed 
beneath  the  foot  of  the 
sower;  it  is  the  hard 
earth  which  the  hoe 
breaks  with  difficulty, 
cutting  through  brambles 
and  striking  upon  stones,  i 
Even  in  the  absence  of 
man,  the  earth  recalls  the 

peasant  who  cultivates  it.      ' — — — — 

The  plough  or    harrow  tic.  ajs— kibot.    saint  beb.w 

lies  upon  it.  ready  for  the  '^he  Li«embourg.  Paris.) 
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work  of  the  morrow. 
This  earlh  he  draws  and 
paints  like  a  face  with 
character,  and,  in  fad,  to 
the  man  who  is  always 
bending  over  her.  does 
she  not  show  a  face, 
either  good  or  bad? 
The  dwelling  is  never 
far  off,  a  poor  shelter 
of  slones  and  thatch, 
where  the  woman,  when 
she  is  not  in  the  lields, 
passes     the    slow    days  n^.  3iq.— bonvin.    THESKFciTum, 

spinning    wool,    washing  (The  Luitmbourg.  Paris.) 

iinen,  reeding    the   liltle 

ones,  absorbed  in  some  simple  task,  like  Chardin's  housewives. 
A  draughtsman  of  gestures,  Millet  saw  in  [hem  a  definite  utility, 
a  means  to  an  end ;  he  shows  us  the  whole  body  tense  with  etiorl. 
And  this  painter  of  rugged  contours,  who  saw  in  the  husbandman 
the  machine  of  necessary  labour,  admired  Michelangelo,  the  supple 
creator  of  athletic  gestures.  His  peasant  in  coarse  wooden  shoes 
presses  heavily  upon  the  earth ;  his  body  is  bent  with  long  stooping 
over  the  soil,  and  he  stands  erect  stiffly,  as  if  this  altitude  had  ceased 
to  be  a  natural  one  to  him;  his  silhouette,  isolated  against  the 
bare  sky.  takes  on  a  severe  majesty.     Millet  follows  this  drar 


between  man  and  the  land  with 


virile  emotion;  he  does 
attempt  to  relieve  it  by  any 
picturesque  effect;  he  invokes 
inanimate  nature  only  to  suggest 
the  cycle  of  the  seasons— (he 
August  sun  which  bums  the 
harvester,  the  frosts  which 
harden  the  ground,  the  quiet 
of  the  approaching  night,  the 
hour  when  labour  ceases,  when 
through  the  gold  of  the  twilight 
comes  the  sound  ol  the  angelus. 
He  did  not  paint  directly 
from  nature,  and  vet  he  seized 
effects  of  light.  The  one  he 
loved  best  often  appears  behind 
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iiis   fisfures;    the  ditfused 
r  lighl  seems  to  be  biting 

into  their  silhouettes. 
The  hatchings  of  his  pas- 
tels suggest  gleams  of  Ughl 
upon  objects  verv  admi- 
rably, f-ie  painted  his 
little  figures  with  a  loaded 
brush  and  fat  colours;  his 
(orms  are  at  once  clumsy 
and  gentle;  the  tint  en- 
velopes.  subdues  and  ex- 
tinguishes shimmer  and 
'  {The  Louvre,  Paris.)  reflections.     No  one,  save 

perhaps  Chardin,  had 
painted  little  pictures  thus  before,  on  coarse  canvas,  with  a  dull, 
dry,  porous  impaslo.  We  think  of  Millet  himself,  of  his  robust  and 
caressing  (ouch,  before  the  peasant  he  has  shown  us  grafting  a  tree, 
carefully  manipulating  the  tender  shoot  with  his  hard,  rough  lingers. 
He  liked  that  thick,  clotty  surface  because  it  has  a  rustic  touch, 
rough  like  ruined  walls  or  mossy  baik  or  old  roof  tiles,  bristly  like 
reaped  fields,  muddy  as  the  farmyard,  dusW  as  the  hayloft,  woolly  as 
sheep  and  coarse  knitted  smock-frocks.  The  very  walls  are  without 
sharp  edges,  the  old  church  at  Greville,  setded  well  into  the  ground, 
has  a  roof  irregular  and  made  u      '        '  ' 

His  little  hgures  are.  in  their  v 
and  sometimes  they  would  seem  to  ha^ 


e  been  executed  with  the 
same  technical  noncha- 
lance. But,  if  Millet  re- 
minds us  so  much  of  the 
great  classical  master,  it 
is  more  especially  be- 
cause there  is  always  a 
profound  thought  in  Iiis 
compositions;  he  insisted 
on  a  kind  of  logic  in  his 
pictures,  an  element  of 
inevitability,  "the  pres- 
ence of  persons  and 
things  for  a  definite 
purpose."  Seasons  suc- 
ceed   each    other,     the 
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earth  germinaies,  blos- 
soms and  lies  bare,  and 
since  man  tirst  began  to 
cullivaie  it,  the  toiler 
bending  over  il  has  used 
the  same  gestures,  the 
same  processes.  Millet 
has  rendered  his  attitude 
so  inithfuily.  the  man  is 
so  at  one  with  his  occu- 
pation and  surroundings, 
that  he  typifies  the  hus- 
bandman of  all  ages  and 
countries;  the  poor  toilet  nc.  8jj.— uillei.   the  ancelus. 

suddenly  fills  the  universe  (Tbt  Lduvre,  Paris.) 

and  eternity,  and  his  piti- 
ful silhouette  is  projecled  in  all  its  immensity  upon  these  two  infinities. 

Millet's  sensibility  was  his  bond  of  union  with  Romanticism. 
Poussin  and  the  Classicists  dwell  in  imaginary  regions.  The  ideas 
which  engrossed  them  were  a  kind  of  superior  pastime  to  them; 
the  world  they  painted  had  been  fashioned  by  history;  an  ingen- 
ious civilisation  reveals  itself  in  every  detail  of  their  learned  art. 
Bui  with  Millet,  as  with  Rembrandt,  art  loses  its  serenity  and  is 
nourished  by  human  sentiment,  emotional  meditation,  melancholy, 
pity,  a  kind  of  communion  with  the  obscure  souls  of  animals,  and 
the  silenl  life  of  things.  No  atl  in  France  had  ever  shown  fewer 
traces  of  studio  and  museum.  Only  Rembrandt  has  shown  such 
a  power  of  emotion 
through  pathos  and  ten- 
derness. This  successor 
of  the  Classicists  was 
saturated  with  romantic 
melancholy ;  he  com- 
bined the  clear  intelli- 
gence of  Poussin  with  a 
virile  pathos  (Figs,  83 1  - 
836). 

The  results  of  Millet's 
poetry  are  bv  no  means 
exhausted.  There  is  a 
certain  affinity  between 
his  thought  and  thai  of 


,. ^i\c 
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Cazin.  who  al)o  loved  to 
associate  man  with  nature, 
and  who  haTmonised  the 
altitudes  of  his  figutes  with 
the  desolation  of  twiUght 
among  the  Junes  most  ad' 
mirably.  The  bibUca]  mem- 
cries  he  evokes  at  times  are 
by  no  means  incongruous; 
his  peasants  are  humble  and 
simple  enough  to  seem  as 
ancient  as  humanity  itself. 
The  silent  landscape  which 
""Vw«.;V.*-)  enfolds  Ihem  is  fuU  of  a 
gentle,  caressing  quaUty. 
Thepallidcolour  imitates  the  transparence  of  aclear  night,  or  the  pale 
light  of  the  moon  on  sleeping  villages  (Figs,  837,  838.  841).  Jules 
Breton's  peasant  girls  are,  as  Millet  remarked,  loo  pretty  to  stay  in 
their  villages.  They  certainly  do  not  lack  coquetry,  and  the  sun  wnen 
it  sets  throws  a  becoming  light  over  these  young  girls,  dressed  in  rags, 
who  lake  the  altitudes  of  canephoree.  Lhermille's  labourers  have 
a  kind  of  majesty.  His  sunburnt  reapers  and  robust  washuwomen 
are  real  rustic  workers.  Harpignies,  an  accomplished  draughtsman 
of    branch    and    foliage,    sup-      ^^^ 

[iressed  human  figures  in  his 
andscape,  and  painted  simpli- 
fied oak-trees  with  a  confidence 
unknown  to  Rousseau  (Fig. 
842). 

The  realistic  spirit,  making 
itself  felt  in  evervbranch  of  art. 
has  Iransformed  "  hislorv-paint- 
ing."  Planned  for  the  use  of 
a  societv  of  humanists,  it  had 
never  ceased  to  be  a  recon- 
struction of  the  ancient  world. 
The  growth  of  historical  curi- 
osity, the  discoveries  of  archae- 
ology, and  finallv  the  victories 
of  the  naturalistic  painters, 
modified  it  greatly  in  the  second 
hall  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Historical   colour,   which    is 

teahsm  applied  lo  the  past,  has 
become  more  sharply  characler- 
istic  and  better  authenticated. 
In  Pouisin's  works,  the  archae- 
ological data  were  scanty; 
here  a  pyramid,  there  a  temple; 
a  somewhat  abstract  generali- 
sation of  landscape  and  costume 
made  careful  exactitude  un- 
necessary. Now,  the  Academic 
des  Inscriptions  instructs  the 
Academic  des  Beaux  Arts ;  the 
resulting  picture  is  sometimes  a 
piece  of  marquelry;  "docu- 
ments" are  adjusted,  completed, 
and  fitted  into  the  pattern.  Be- 
Iween  the  conception  of  history 
lodern  French  painters 


and  that  of  the  Davidians,  there  is  as  great  a  difference  as  between 
Flaubert's  Salammbo  and  Chateaubriand's  Martyrs. 


During  the  Second  Elmpire, 
Stratonice,  and  Couture  hi 


Ingres  had  painted  his  little 
Roman  Org),,  there  was  a 
revival  of  arch  eo logical  painting. 
These  ingenious  reconstructions 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  public  in- 
terest. G.  Boulanger  and  Gerome 
painted  delicate  figures  in  Pom- 
peian  surroundings.  Gerome  was 
admirable  both  in  his  artistic 
thoroughness  and  his  amusing  in- 
telligence; a  draughtsman  no  less 
impeccable  than  Ingres,  an  illus- 
trator no  less  ingenious  than  De- 
latoche,  he  treated  even  tragic 
themes  wittily.  Cabane!  was  an 
excellent  disciple  of  Ingres,  whose 
languorous,  caressing  hne  he  some- 
times recaptures.  Bouguereau  has 
carried  the  relined  elegance  of  this 
manner  to  a  point  when  even  the 
most    learned    melodies    lake   the 
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I  form  ol  riloumeiles.  Juki 
Lcfcbvre  and  L.  0. 
Meison  must  also  be 
reckoned  among  (tiex 
pure  aitisis  wiiose  walks 
f  lack  passion,  but  whose 

conscientious     technique 

I  becomes  mote  and  more 
salutaryanexampie.asthe 
rebels  against  syntax  and 
orthography  increase  in 
numbers  (Figs.  862-865). 
Historical  accuracy  be- 

coines   excessive    in  the 
TIC,   »,-i,£™  J^;;^;;-,^^^;"^'^;,'^  "*^  '""'^''  ^ork  of  Tissol  and  Meis- 

son  i  er .  "Documenta- 
tion" is  carried  to  its 
extreme  limit  by  James  Tissot  in  the  laborious  illustrations  by  which, 
with  the  help  of  actual  studies  in  Palestine,  he  has  attempted  to  re- 
construct  the  landscape  and  costumes  of  the  Gospels  (Fig.  845). 
His  realistic  efforts  have  revived  relicious  imagery,  the  demand  for 
which  had  been  ill  satisfied  by  Flandrin's  abstract  painting.  Meis- 
sonier  (1814-1891)  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  those  artists 
who  have  set  great  store  on  accuracy  in  their  inventions.  He  has 
this  paradoxical  quality,  that  while  he  shows  a  prodigious  minute- 
ness  of  realism,  he  never  treats  any  but  imaginary  episodes.  His 
photographic  vision  is  fixed  upon  the  past;    the  EXitch  manner  is 


(Mme.  L.  Belly's  Cdlecl 


often  cited 
fluenced  by  the  Little  Mi 
there  is  this  difference 
between  them,  that, 
whereas  they  depicted 
the  lifeof  their  ovt^  times, 
Meissonier  lived  alto- 
gether outside  of  his.  He 
has  less  taste  for  reality 
than  for  peculiarity.  He 
is  an  explorer  and  a  col- 
lector. His  painting  is 
as  precious  and  dead  as 
an  exposition  of  bric-a- 
br.c.    He  loved  the 


md  no  doubt  he  was  in- 
md  Amsterdam ;  but 
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eighteenth  century  and 
the  Napoleonic  period 
(or  the  picturesque  ele- 
gance of  their  costume 
and  the  beauty  of  their 
equipments.  He  has 
shown  us  the  Emperor 
and  his  army ;  the  army 
of  1807,  rushing  upon 
the  enemy  under  the 
chieftain's  eye ;  the  armv 
of  1814.  dragging  itself 
after  the  Ejnperor,  as  yet 

unconquered,  but  envel-  a . ,    .^  .....,.>,. 

oped  m  an  atmosphere  (firco  orToitc.) 

ot  impending  disaster 

(Fig,  843),  He  painted  in  miniature,  preserving  the  effect  of  large 
composition.  He  accomplished  such  a  tour-de-force  as  that  of  pre- 
serving every  detail  in  the  figure  of  a  horseman  no  bigger  than  his 
finger.  His  pictures  make  admirable  illustrations  for  histories.  The 
little  figures  are  very  effective  in  a  page.  The  good  illustrator  ii 
revealed  in  the  verve  and  spirit  with  which  he  draws  clothes  and 
gestures.  Meissoniet  remains  the  master  of  this  particular  g«ire. 
No  one  had  ever  rendered  the  action  of  a  horse  or  the  elaborate 
details  of  a  uniform  so  precisely.  Not  only  did  he  create  (he  little 
picture  of  the  Musketeer ;  we  owe  him  a  new  style  of  military  paint- 
ing, afterwards  brilliantly  developed  by  Ejiouard  Detaille.     Protais 


and  Yvon  depicted  v. 


vitha 


of  heroism  or  sentiment; 
but  it  was  the  battle  they 
were  concerned  to  show 
us.  Meissonier's  lirst 
preoccupation  was  pict- 
uresque costume,  and 
Edouard  Detaille's 
soldier  is  often  a  mere 
figurant  in  a  pageant  of 
costume.  Memories  of 
1870,  1806  and  1793 
sometimes  transformed 
these  correct  troopers 
into  real  combatants; 
mud  and  powder  have 

:,,     ,. ^y. 
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soiled  the  uniforms, 
and  under  [he  rainy 
sky  the  sun  just  be- 
fore  it   sets   throfvs 

purple  on  the  stand- 
ards. But  there  is 
more  of  the  fury  of 
battle  in  Alphonse 
de  Neuville's  pict- 
ures(Figs.846-849). 
History  -  painting 
acquired  a  new  sig- 
nificance  in  the  work 
of  Gustave  Moreau, 
an  ideologue  and  mythologist,  lilce  those  poets  who  have  enveloped 
their  philosophy  in  a  garb  of  gorgeous  myth.  He  combined  Ingrea 
and  Delacroix  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Chasseriau;  lilce  the 
"Pamassiens"  '  he  strove  to  enshrine  the  imaginative  ardour  of 
Romanticism  in  the  chiselled  forms  of  pure  Classicism.  He  set  his 
ivory  figures  studded  with  gems  in  strange  landscapes;  learned  and 
artincial,  chimercial  and  fascinating,  his  painting  lays  the  debris  of 
ancient  civilisations  before  our  eyes;  goldsmith's  work,  mosaic,  the 
rarest  materials  of  human  industry,  there  is  everything  in  this  pliilo- 
sophical  jewellery  save  the  direct  aspects  of  life.  The  art  of  Gustave 
Moreau    was    continued 


little  sanctuaries  whei 
only  rare  initiates  entered ; 
studios  secluded  like  those 
monasteries  where  the 
Byzantine  monkish  artists 
had  preserved  such  a  rich 
inheritance  from  the 
Greeks  and  the  Orient 
that  they  never  thought 
of  looking  at  nature  itself 
(Figs.  858-861). 

Archaeological   exca- 

fruitful  at  the  close  of  the  l(\i^^t\ 

nineteenth    century,    has 

'  A  Sdnl  st  FlCDch  pocB,  whae  temkncy  ■  in 
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levolutionised  our  historical  imagination,  and  iocreased  ib  te- 
Irospective  grasp  prodigiously.  Al  Pompeii  ihe  pickaxe  of  the 
excavator  is  daily  turning  oul  accessories  tor  ihe  painter.  Schlie- 
mann's  discoveries  at  Mycenx  and  Tiryns  have  modified  the 
traditional  conception  of  the  Homeric  warrior.  Rochegrosse  shows 
us  a  strange,  primitive,  terrific  Asia  and  Greece,  with  fantastic 
armour  and  tattooed  barharians.  Prehistoric  themes  have  also 
red  into  the  domain  of  art ;  Cormon  has  reconstructed  the  life 


rhut 


(led  with  weapons 


of  cave-dwellers,  lacustrians.  and  bear 
of  flint  (Fig.  853). 

But  realistic   vision   and   methods  hai 
applied  to  reconstructions  of  the  past,  and  » 
gorical  figures.    The 
Davidians  were  abstract 
even    when    they    were 
painting   Napoleon    and 
his    soldiers;    their    hu- 
manity    lacked    physical 
life  and  the  light  of  the 
real  sun.     Now,  the  per- 
sonages of  history  are  of 
flesh  and   blood.      And 
even  the  variegated  pa- 
lettes of  Orientalists  and 
Impressionists   sometimes 
present  the  heroes  o(  an- 
tiquity in  a  new  aspect. 
Leonidas  and  Romulus  could  no  longer  shoi 
or  at  Thermopylae  without  exposing  their  . 
tasies  of  "pleinairisme"  (open-air  effects). 

Taltegrain  chooses  expressive  landscapes  as  a  setting  for  his 
gaily  coloured  scenes  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  no  painter  has  been 
more  successful  in  vivifying  history  than  Jean  Paul  Laurens;  in  his 
case,  documentation  has  not  stifled  imagination,  and  realism  has 
never  become  accurate  and  erudite  platitude;  he  is  one  of  those 
rare  painters  whose  personages  are  neither  actors  on  a  stage  nor 
amateurs  in  fancy  dress.  His  imagination  has  been  nourished  on 
Michelet's  sombre  Middle  Ages,  and  his  vigorous  brush  reconstructs 
mediaeval  savagery,  Merovingian  crimes,  the  cold  cruelty  of  the 
Inquisition,  ecclesiastical  vendettas,  the  devastating  fury  of  revolu' 
tion  and  battle.  A  virile  poetry  breathes  from  his  worlcs,  and  in- 
forms even  his  pictures  of  modem  life  (Fig.  852). 
405 


M  themselves  in  the  Fotum 
arble  nudity  to  the  fan- 
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NeverthelcM,  history-painting,  which  was  once  to  art  what  epic 
poetry  and  tragedy  were  to  poetry,  has  lost  much  of  its  preslige. 
The  best  pupils  of  the  Elcole  des  Beaux  Arts  have  abandoned  this 
lofty  style,  and  return  to  it  only  for  large  decorative  compositions. 
Aime  Morol  is  content  to  be  an  excellent  portrait-painter.  Ma- 
chard,  Ferrier  and  Flameng  have  followed  his  example.  TTie 
majority  of  prix  de  Home '  very  soon  renounce  history  in  order  to 
paint  rich  worthies  in  frock  coats  and  fashionable  ladies  in  ball 
dresses.  The  excellent  portraits  which  appear  in  such  numbers  at 
the  annual  Salons,  show  that  the  most  promising  pupils  of  the 
Ecoie  are  not  the  less 
proficient  because  they 
abstain  from  imaginative 
efforts. 

Oriental  landscapes 
and  motives  were  among 
the  themes  dear  to  French 
painters  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Numerous 
literary  and  poUtical  rea- 
sons  developed  this 
curiosity    about    EUistem 
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things.  Romandcism  naturally  loved  its  brilliant  colours.  Decamps, 
Delacroix,  Dehodencq  and  Marilhat  painted  multicoloured  lurbans, 
robes  and  textiles,  architecture  with  minarets,  majestic  ruins  and 
burning  sands;  many,  like  Ziem,  stopped  short  al  Venice,  and  ihe 
dazzling  vision  of  her  marble  palaces  suspended  between  sky  and 
water  has  blotted  out  the  rest  of  the  world  for  them  (Fig.  85 1 ). 

Naturalism  did  not  injure  Orientalism;  the  taste  for  strange 
impressions  became  keener;  reality  ceases  to  be  vulgar  when  it 
is  exotic.      Before    his  early  death,  Henri    Regnault  had  revived 

Delacroix's  Mauresoue  Ro-  

manlicism,  and  had  found 
in  Spain  a  spirited  and  richly 
coloured  style,  whereas  in 
Paris  he  would  doubtless 
have  allowed  himself  to  be 
recalled  to  a  more  discreet 
distinction.  Fromenlin 
painted  Arabs  hunting,  and 
touched  (he  satin  coals  of 
their  horses  with  a  delicate 
brush  fFig.  855).  He  would 
never  have  been  willing  lo 
copy  with  equal  exactness  a 
French  poacher  rabbi l-hunt- 
ing.     Benjamin  Conslaol 


^\c 
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affected  more  theatrical 
Orientals,  and  sought  to 
terrify  us  by  depicting  the 
secret  butcheries  of  the 
Seraglio,  while  dazzling 
us  by  the  splendour  of 
the  scene.  But  there  is  a 
more  familiar  and  more 
auietly  picturesque  E^t, 
that  of  Guillaumet  in  the 
last  generation,  and  now 
of  Dinet,  and  of  many 
(Tht  Lmfmbourg.  Paris.)  Other  painters,  who  bring 

back  brilliant  impressions 
of  their  travels  in  Asia,  Indo-China,  and  Japan  (Figs.  856,  857). 
Painting  became  richer  adapting  itself  to  ailierences  of  climate,  as 
it  had  to  the  dilTerences  of  seasons  and  hours.  Orientalism  recon- 
ciles tradition  and  the  innovators.  It  has  enabled  the  Roman- 
ticists  to  become  unavowed  naturalists;  i[  incites  good  pupils  lo 
seek  new  impressions,  and  offers  a  kind  of  chartered  licence  lo  the 
prudent  artist. 

Foreign  art  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in  France.  Artists  Bock 
to  Paris  now  to  study  or  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  latest 
European  tendencies,  just  as  they  flocked  to  Rome  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Museums  have,  further,  become  schools 
in  which  painters  are  formed  long  after  they  have  finished  their 
apprenticeship.  This  instruction  by  the  Old  Masters  is  more  es- 
pecially evident  in  portraiture.  Where  invention  is  less  essential, 
artists  are  more  inclined 
to  imitate  style.  We 
have  seen  landscape 
painters  deriving  from 
the  Dutch,  and  Courbel 
inspired  by  the  Bolo- 
gnese.  Manelowessome 
of  his  boldness  to  the 
Spaniards  and  lo  Hals: 
admirable  masters  of 
technique,  such  as 
Bonvin.  Vollon,  Roybet 
and  Bail,  are  pupils  of 
Holland.      Roybet   dif- 
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fuses   light   on    textuTcs 

and  accessories;  Bail 

concentrates  the  peaceful 

sunshine  that  filters  into 

kitchens  and  linen  closets. 

Ricard  discovered  some 

of  the  secrets  of  Titian's 

deep  and  vital  colour,  and 

applied    them  with   the 

more  fragile  grace  proper 

to     less     robust     models 

(Figs.  874,  875).    Hen-         f„,  8„.-j.-p.  la,  «k»s.  rxco««™icAi,o« 

ner  has  reduced  his  art  ml  Lu>cmii™r''"Fii'ri5> 

to    the    caressing    pallor 

which  illuminated  the  nudities  of  Prud'hon,  and  sometimes  those  of 

Coireggio,     His  white  nymphs  are  merged  in  warm  shadows,  or 

their  auburn  hair  gleams  like  a  sombre  flame  against  the  turquoise 

of  the  background  (Figs.  680.  881). 

But  the  Spaniards  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  been  the 
favourite  masters,  as  was  only  to  be  expected  at  a  period  of  frank 
naturalism.  Manet,  and  a  little  later  Carolus-Duran,  learned  in  the 
School  of  Velasquez  the  art  of  bold  antitheses  and  soft  tonalities, 
in  which  the  deep  black  of  a  dress,  the  brilliant  carnations  of  a  face, 
and  in  that  face,  the  vivid  red  of  the  lips  and  the  lustre  of  the  eye, 
are  relieved  against  a  silvery  grey  background  (Fig.  878).  Bon- 
nal  is  another  French'Spaniara;  we  recognise  a  disciple  of  Ribera 
in  this  robust  modeller,  who  throws  his  figures  into  strong  relief  by 
if  violent  shadows.     His  austere  sohdity  is  appropriate  to  his 


favourite  models.     Modern  c 


(Tbe  Luiembourg,  Paris.) 


which  has  suppressed  decorative 

duced  individuals  to 
uniformity  under 
identical  garments, 
has  tendea  to  em- 
phasise facial  char- 
acter. What  is  left 
of  the  fabrics  of  cere- 
mony ;  the  stars  of 
the  general,  the  red 
ribbon  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  or  the 
green  palms  of   the 
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Academiciao.  The  WTinLle<] 
brow,  the  furrowed  cheek,  all 
thai  reveals  continuity  of  mental 
effort,  is  the  more  atrilcing  (or 
the  absence  oi  distracting  ac- 
cessories. Man  no  longer  ap- 
pears in  the  trappings  of  the 
courtier  or  the  dandy;  his  face 
is  deeply  scored  by  the  travail 
of  the  brain.  Bonnat  hammers 
out  these  virile  masks  with  the 
utmost  mastery;  he  builds  up 
opaque  shadows  round  them, 
and  forces  us  to  concentrate 
our  attention  on  the  white 
head.    The  Hyacinthe    Ri- 

paints    distinguished    sexage- 
narians without  wigs  or  ruffles  (Figs.  876,  877). 

TTie  aristocratic  elegance  of  eighteenlh-cenlurv  England  has  won 
disciples  in  France  simultaneously  with  Spanish  naturalism.  The 
potltait-painters  who  have  adopted  this  manner,  Benjamin  Con- 
stant and  more  especially  Humbert,  have  reverted  to  these  park- 
like backgrounds  which  give  a  discreet  splendour  to  the  setting  of 
elegant  female  figures.  Humbert  has  a  knack  of  adapting  his 
models  to  slight  landscape  sketches,  and  although  the  portrait  is 
none  the  less  faithful,  the  sitter  profits  by  the  harmonious  chat 
in  addition,  this  admirable  pointer  has  proved  himself  i 


unity  m  vast  composi- 
tions, arranging  fine  at- 
titudes in  weir-balanijed 
landscapes,  coloured  with 
distinction  and  sobriety. 
Jacques  Blanche  is  also 
a  disciple  of  the  English ; 
he  has  their  alert  art, 
their  touch,  and  their 
technical  subtleties;  the 
contrast  between  his 
Parisian  celebrities  and 
Boiinat's  important    per- 


oadt  MuKum,  CluiiliUy.) 
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sonages  is  no  less 
marked  than  that  o(  his 
restless,  mobile  manner 
with  iKe  confident  lech- 
ni<^ue  o[  the  painter  ol 
ofhcialdom. 

Xwo  ori^nal  portrait' 
painlers,  Fantin-Latour 
and  Carriere,  sacrificed 
many  pictorial  qualities 
to  achieve  moral  expres- 
sion, in  the  intensity  of  ""^  ^xiTl'!,'!'!'*^!!;  pL^^?""' 

h.   ,       I  ,     ■'  (The  Luicmboufg,  Pans.) 

ich  they  greatly  sur- 
passed the  normal  limits  of  the  genre.  Their  fiffures  were  not  those 
of  indiffereni  models,  chance  clients,  but  those  of  friends  and  familiars. 
Fantin's  delicate,  subtle  painting  is  no  less  discreet  than  his  sitters; 
these  have  no  graces  of  coslume  or  altitude,  and  ihe  painter  some- 
times grouped  them  as  artlessly  as  if  they  had  placed  themselves 
before  a  photographer's  camera ;  the  colour  seems  overlaid  by  the 
venerable  dust  which  covers  things  that  have  been  shut  up  too  long 
untouched ;  the  painter  and  his  sitters  lived  outside  the  mutations  of 
fashion  and  ils  refinements  (Fig.  879). 

To  make  his  language  more  expressive,  and  to  emphasise  the 
moral  life,  Carriere  effaced  material  phenomena.  His  colour  is 
subdued,  and  only  light  shadows  remain  to  model  his  sorrowful 
or  laughing  faces.  Spreading  a  delicate  grisaille  over  the  canvas, 
his  caressing  brush  follows,  expands,  and  amplifies,  enveloping 
gestures,  and  forms  which  seek  and  clasp  each  other.  This  veiled 
reality,  which  leaves  the 
.  eye  almost  unoccupied, 
induces  reverie;  no 
painter  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded thus  in  showing 
the  atmosohere  of  tender- 
ness which  envelopes 
beings  who  love  one 
another,  and  the  collec- 
tive soul  which  unites  the 
countless  bodies  of  a 
crowd  in  a  common 
movement.  This  desire  to 
penetrate  to  the  obscure 
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depths  of  psychological  life  causes 
our  modem  artists  to  overstep  the 
limits  of  their  art  perpetually,  to  pro- 
duce music  without  rhythm,  poetry 
without  thought,  sculpture  without 
form,  and  painting  without  colour. 
Art  dies  away  to  rejoin  the  intangible 
(Figs.  882,  883). 

In  contrast  lo  the  naturalism  which 
is  always  in  search  of  greater  truth, 
we  must  now  place  the  painting 
which  seeks  for  beauty.  The  painters 
of  the  Restorahon  and  of  the  July 
Monarchy  did  not  lack  decorative 
enterprises ;  the  successors  of  David, 
Ingres  and  his  pupils,  were  able  lo 
nc.  8.^8. —r,.  iioREiv.  embark  on  vast  compositions  for  the 

(Th/Lu.tmbmiri',' Paris )  churches,  the  Louvre,  and  Versailles. 

But  these  painters  were  hardly  deco- 
rators. The  reforms  of  David  had  been  made  in  the  name  of  severe 
beauty;  painters,  returning  to  a  somewhat  heavy  rigidity  of  com- 
position, correctness  of  drawing,  and  austerity  of  style,  had  lost  the 
amenity  of  Boucher's  manner.  Their  initial  difficulty  was  lo  adapt 
these  chilly  paintings  lo  mural 
decoration,  and  to  apply  figures 
with  rounded  contours  and  pol- 
ished hmbs  to  panels  and  ceilings. 
They  found  further  thai  their  pic- 
torial themes  required  renovation. 
Christian  iconography  was  con 
lined  to  the  churches;  as  to  the 
mythological  repertory,  it  seemed 
very  old  fashioned  in  an  age  that 
could  no  longer  treat  it  brilliantly, 
Since  the  Gospels  and  Olympus 
had  alike  failed  them,  where 
were  ihe  decorators  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  lo  find  motives  and 
a  style,  ideas  and  forms? 

Delacroix's  decorations  returned 
to  Venetian   and   Flemish   tradi- 
tions. Veronese  and  Rubens.    He 
412 
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(The  Lunembmirg,  F 


enframed  his  tumultuous  compositions 
and  his  brilliant  colours  in  gold ;  but 
such  splendour  requires  the  royal 
galleries  of  the  Louvre  or  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  this  opulent  style  could  not 
become  general.    Although  Chasse'riau 

rather  the  style  of  Ingres  which  llnallv 
prevailed.  Ingres  equalised  the  reliefs 
on  the  surface  of  the  wall,  attenuated 
the  colours,  and  fixed  the  figures  in 
tranquil  attitudes;  the  equilibrium  of 
the  forms  was  in  harmony  wiih  thi 
lines  of  the  architecture. 

Following  his  example,  Delaroche, 
in  his  painting  of  the  so-called  Hemi- 
cycle  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
made  a  strenuous  attempt  to  give  deco- 
rative breadth  to  his  somewhat  tame 
style,  like  a  correct  writer  of  prose  who  is  ambitious  lo  be  grandilo- 
quent. His  composition  was  based  on  the  Apolheoia  of  Homer;  but 
Oelaroche's  great  men  are  listless  and  inattentive;  they  seem  lo  be 
chatting  together  before  the  beginning  of  a  sitting.  Delaroche 
once  more  stops  in  the  anteroom.  There  is  no  soul  in  the  assembly ; 
it  lacks  the  religious  atmosphere  of  some  sacred  grove.  Chenavard 
understood  that  a  huge  painting  cannot  satisfy  the  modern  spirit 
unless  it  offers  a  noble  theme  for  meditation.  We  are  no  longer 
unsophisticated  enough  to  be  content  with  a  purely  fanciful  spectacle, 

like  those  of  Veronese. 

Chenavard    accordingly 

Eroposed  to  make  phi- 
isophy  play  the  part  in 
his  painting  which  re- 
ligious emotion  had 
played  in  that  of  Flan- 
drin.  Every  man  who 
claimed  lo  he  a  serious 
thinker  under  Louis 
Phihppe.  was  fond  of  ex- 
cursions into  the  past,  lo 
-G  HoRCAu,  VENUE  (ivATtK.cui.uiKi  determine  ihe  causes  of 
(The  LuiembouiB,  Paris.)  ihe  French   Revolution. 
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Every  history  of  the  period  might  have 
been  called  :  The  Origin  of  ihe  Reoolution. 
Chenavatd  very  nearly  translaled  this  book 
into  paint  in  the  seculatised  Pantheon  ol 
1 848.  His  symbolical  decoration  was  never 
carried  out.  He  philosophised  too  much  to 
paint  well.  His  ideas  could  not  alwavs 
find  plastic  expression.  A  few  of  his  works 
have  survived,  in  which  dark,  muscular 
forms  move  uneasily;  they  are  Michelan- 
gelo's creations,  deprived  of  iheir  super- 
human power.  Chenavard's  art,  austere 
and  abstract  as  that  of  Ary  Schelfer,  makes 
us  realise  thai  ideology  will  not  suflice  to 
produce  energy, 

Chasseriau   nad    not   time    to    fulfil    his 
destiny  (1619-1856).     As  far  as  we  can 
judge  by  some  few  paintings  saved  from 
the  ruins  of  ihe  Tuileries,  he  would  have 
""■  ""trlt""'""^  become    a    magnilicenl    decorator.      Like 

(Thf  LuKmbourg,  Paris.)  Flandrin,  he  had  learnt  the  secret  of  noble 
attitudes  and  outlines,  the  full  curves  and 
ample  gestures  of  fair  odalisques ;  but  Delacroix's  colour,  and  mem- 
ories of  Morocco  gave  a  cerlain  Romantic  fever  to  the  bodies  which 
Flandrin  endowed  only  with  a  peaceful  sentimentality.  We  even 
recognise  the  resdess,  unhealthy  colour  of  Delacroix,  and  the  nervous, 
staccato  touch  of  his  tentative  brush  (Figs.  863,  866). 

Paul  Baudry,  in  his  work  al  the  Opera  House,  endeavoured  lo  be 
as  sumpluous  as  the  framework  he  had  to  fill.     Thought  would  have 

been  out  of  place  in  this 

domain.      His  allegories 

of   Music  and   Dancing 

are  merely  pretexts    for 

splendid    forms  and 

happy   grouping.      The 

work  which  reveals  him 

puts  before  us  a  Venus 

in  ihe  manner  of  Titian, 

but    vivacious,   brilliant, 

roused  from  the  drowsy 

voluptuousness    o(     the  n,;,  S..3.— .H.sstm.t,    mot' 

Venetian.     He    was    an  (Muwum  oi  Avignoi.) 
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eclectic  of  great  distinction.  He  had 
taken  from  the  Italian  Renaiisance  the 
best  of  iti  essence,  the  pliant  forms  of 
Michelangelo,  the  harmonious  group' 
ing  of  Raphael,  and  as  often  as  he 
could  the  light  silver  color  of  Veronese. 
The  only  thing  that  this  painter,  so  finely 
trained,  lacked  was  a  greater  power 
of  invention.  (Figs.  864.  865,  870.) 
Oelaunay  may  be  classed  with  him  as 
an  excellent  painter,  capable  of  setting 
elegant  and  robust  figures  on  a  ceiling; 
the  aierl  flexibility  of  Florence  is  com- 
bined with  the  rich  colour  of  Venice  in 
his  animated  compositions  (Fig.  868). 
The  Third  Republic  has  demanded 
a   great   deal   of   decoration   from  its  h".  »f<.— b*id»y. 

history-painters.     It  became   apparent  (M^molBortoiM) 

thai  they  were    losing  in    decorative 

value  what  they  were  gaining  in  realistic  precision.  The  panels 
in  the  Pantheon,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  and  the  Capitole  of 
Toulouse  are  for  the  most  part  immense  historical  pictures,  [n  ve"y 
richly  decorated  galleries,  they  make  a  good  effect,  but  when  the 
architecture  is  simple,  they  look  extremely Tieavy,  On  the  gray  stone 
of  the  Pantheon,  many  of  the  paintings  are  like  pictures  waiting  for 
their  frames.  Elsewhere  a  pendentive  cuts  a  motive  designed  for  a 
square  into  a  triangle,  or  a  window,  a  door,  or  a  pilaster  encroaches 
disastrously  upon  a  figure.  The  architect  hampers  the  painter  at 
every  turn,  because  the  painter  has  left  him  loo  much  out  of  account. 


Painters  as  realistic  as  Courbel,  Ger 


ind  Roll  hav 
enlajged  their  pictures 
and  made  them  into  dec- 
orative  panels.  Why  not, 
we  may  ask.  The  greatest 
of  decorators,  Veronese 
and  Rubens,  were  fervent 
naturalists;    but  in  these 

patible  with  imagination ; 
when  they  painted  living 
flesh  and  elaborate  cos- 
tumes, they  did  not  cease 
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correct  the  commonplace  nature  of  lh< 
iheleu,  executed  some  charming  panels  with 
brilliant  summer  or  spring  sunahine,  women,  a 
his  robust  technique  has  been  modified;  bul 
agreeable,  the  thought  seems  trivial;  the  ovcr-ri 


to  invent  radiant  vidons. 
Our  realists  lack  the  re- 
source  of  such  hctions; 
material  truth  is  a  heavy 
burden  for  a  decorator. 
In  Roll's  vast  composi- 
tions, and  those  which 
were  painted  in  French 
hdlels  de  ville  between 
1380  and  1900,  the 
crowds  are  the  actual 
crowds  of  the  streete,  but 
the  painter's  skill  has  not 
always  enabled  him  to 
«cladc.     Roll  has,  never- 


by  heaviness  when  he 
ficial  fFigs.  894.  895). 

And  yet  this  very  Nalurali: 
in  that  it  has  enabled  it  to  dec 
Delacroix  and  Chasseriau  had 


by  insignilica 


acape  enecll, 
id  flowers,  in  which 
if  the  impression  is 
listic  decorator  errs 
;  when  he  is  super- 


has  done  decorative  art  a  service, 
itself  frankly.     Ingres,  Delaroche, 


md  a  wall.  Their  style,  which  i 
purely  ideahstic,  was  the  same  on  a  va 
When  the  vocabulary  of  painters  beci 
sensations,  the  necessity  for  a  di 


style  for  painting  a 
leither  purely  realistic  nor 
:eiling  and  in  a  Httle  frame, 
s  overloaded  with  material 
sl^-le  made  itself  felt,  and 
the  rupture  between  the 


nevolent  manie 
one,  painting  v 


for  the 
IS  purely 
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the  language  of  j 
for  tJic  other,  it  realised 
poetic  visions  and  evoked 
serene  meditations. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes 
(1824-1898)  created  a 
decorative  stvie;  he  was 
more  successful  than 
Flandrin  and  Chenavard. 
Lyonnais  like  himself,  in 
translating  noble  thoughts 
into  the  language  of  form, 
and  in  emancipatinff  him- 

,t     f  1        '^  ■  FlU.  868— DEHINAV.     THE  PLtQVE  AT  HOME. 

sell  from  the  prosaic  ex-  ,yi^  Lmcmbngig.  Paris.) 

actitude  of  the  Naturalists. 

His  painting  is  as  tranquil  as  the  architecture  it  clothes ;  his  figures 
are  fixed  in  truthful  and  majestic  attitudes,  attitudes  of  repose,  or 
St  least  of  bodies  in  perfect  equilibrium;  with  their  simplihed 
silhouettes  and  a  certain  stiffness  of  the  joints,  they  have  that 
perfect  solidity,  that  candid  air  which  marked  Giotto's  figures, 
and  is  lacking  in  Ingres  and  Fiandrin's  calligraphic  elegance. 
His  favourite  colours  repeal  the  pale  tones  and  the  soft  charm  of 
Florentine  fresco,  as  if  the  chalk  on  the  wall  had  melted  into  the 
blues  and  reds.  They  require  no  gold  frame  to  enhance  their  effect; 
surrounded  by  the  cold,  bare  stone,  they  retain  their  luminous 
delicacy.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  did  not  achieve  this  colour  at  once; 
it  was  only  by  degrees  that  his  men  and  things  began  to  veil  them- 
selves in  a  transparent  whiteness,  by  means  of  which  they  lose  their 
materiality  to  become 
harmonious  patches  upon 
the  wall,  very  soft  to  the 
eye.  in  spite  of  their  solid 
construction. 

But  the  creation  of  a 
vocabulary  is  no  great 
thing;  Puvis  abandoned 
the  traditional  motives. 
Christian  and  pagan,  and 
imagined  a  new  world,  a 
world  at  once  real  and 
ideal,  which  is  not  that  of 
Olympus  or  the  Gospels, 
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of  hislory  or  of  reality.  The 
idea  is  always  to  simple  thai  it 
seems  commonplace  when  it  is 
expressed  in  words :  Peace, 
War,  Work.  Play,  Art.  Puvis 
adapted  this  large  symbolism, 
rich  in  noble  attitudes,  to  a 
variety  of  sites,  for  his  decora- 
lion,  always  subordinated  to  the 
exigencies  of  architecture,  is  also 
brought    into    moral    harmony 


(Chateau  o(  CtundJIy.) 


rtth  its  suiroundii  ^ 
that  the  initial  works,  Peaa 
ffar.  were  not  destined  fo 


stances  have  placed  them,  but 
the  paintings  which  completed  the  decoration  of  the  Museum  of 
Picardy  illustrate  Picard  landscape,  and  the  life  of  the  province. 
In  the  Museum  of  Rouen,  we  have  Nature  inspiring  the  Arts;   in 
that  of  Lyons,  the  serenity  of  the  pagan  dream  in  the  radiant  sun- 
light, and  the  mystic  araoUr  of  the  painter-monk  in  his  Tuscan 
monastery.     In  the  Marseilles  Museum,  two  compositions  indicate 
the  fnnctionsof  this  "Greek  Colony" 
which  has  remained  "the  G 
the  East."     Puvis  de  Cha^ 
may  be   said    to   have   crea 
genre,  the  decoration  of  the 
styles  of  museums,  of  those 
uments    so    characteristic    o 
nineteenth  century,  where  we 
into  contact  with  the  historic! 
geographical  spirit  of   our 
inces.     The   great   decorato 
phauses  the  local  features  ol 
districts,    and    offers    us    a 
theme  for  meditation  on  the  t 
old.     His  compositions,  whii 
neither  pure  allegory  nor  h 
owe  their  vital  charm  lo  the 
scape.     Bv  the  truth  of  the  t 
nation  and  of  the  character 
ground,  Puvis  has  given  plaus 
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to  his  visions,  without  giving  them  exactitude ;  the  poetic  physiognomy 
of  the  seasons  and  regions,  Sammer  and  Winter,  Ronen  and^  Mar- 
seilles, is  realised.  He  has  put  into  living  nature  pure  fictions ;  he  has 
moilemized  and  revised  the  mythological  soul  of  historical  landscape. 
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Al  the  Sorbonne,  such  poetry 
breathes  from  the  Sacred  Grove  in 
which  Letters  and  Science  converse 
that  these  allegories  Idse  their  scho- 
lastic coldness,  and  participate  in 
divine  life  and  Elysian  serenity  (Fig. 
790).  Other  landscapes  exhale  the 
poetry  o(  past  ages.  Al  Lyons,  the 
radiant  paganism  ol  Greece,  and  the 
Franciscan  soul  of  Umbiia.  In  the 
Pantheon,  Puvis  illumines  Saint 
Genevieve's  childhood  with  the 
white  radiance  of  dawn,  and  shows 
Ds  her  old  age  in  twilight  and  gather- 
ing night.  The  artless  sweetness  of 
the  tone  resuscitates  the  idyllic  soul 
(J.;,  »70  — B.JNSAT.    Kikiimi  of  the  legend.    This  work,  entirely 

nU  Lr«™b,^T'^'s.)  ■    modern,  seemed  as  old  and  as  pene- 

trated with  humanity  as  those  relics 

which  for  generations  have  received  the  prayers  of  pilgrims.     It  j>er- 

petuates  the  presence  of  the  saint.     From  the  top  of  the  sacred  bull 

the  guardian  of  Paris  still  watches  over  the  city.     (Figs.  884-^7.) 
Puvig  de  Chavannes,  by  no  means  an   impeccable  artist,  has 

created  a  universe,  like  the  great 

poets  of  painting.    Very  often,  he 

recalls  Poussin  by  the  power  of 

his  thought,  the  predominance  of 

the   conception,  the  tranquil   as- 
surance of  the  technique,  and  the 

plastic  rhythm  of  the  composition. 

In  the  greatest  geniuses  of  French 

art.  Poussin.  Chardin,  Millet,  and 

Puvis,    manual    dexterity    has 

counted  for  Utile;  they  spirituahse 

their  material,  obtain  the  adhesion 

of  thought,  and  evoke  the  faculty 

of  reverie  without  astonishing  the 

eye. 

While  Puvis  was  dreaming  his 

dream,    Courbet's    painting    was 

working  out  its  conclusions.     We  "°-  Sr?— bonnat.   ^icioa  hugo. 

must  now  follow   the  history  of 
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naturalistic  painting  in  its  technical 
discoveries.  In  his  first  works,  Manel 
n  832- 1 883)  had    been  guihy  of 
Uie    same    absurdity    as   Courbet. 
He  placed  studio  figures  in  his  land- 
scapes.    His  picture  of  an  alfresco 
meal  (Dejeuner  aur  I'Herbe)  rep- 
resents a  naked  woman  on  a  back- 
ground of  dark  green,  side  by  side 
Mth    men  in  dark  clothes.      The 
sun  fillers  through  the  foliage,  but 
with  very  little  enthusiasm  or  gaiety. 
The  true  illumination  for  this  young 
woman  would  have  been  the  fitful 
reflections    of   light    under    trees, 
Manet,    however,    inserted   in    his 
landscape   a    figure    the   colour  of 
old  ivory,  a  proanct  of  Rembrandt's 
studio,   the  silhouette  of  which  is 
sharply  defined  against  the  aggressive 
89  i).     Obviously,   Manet  intended  t< 
this  method  of  surrounding  large  planes  ( 
But  such  a  method,  unfortunately,  fix. 
object  has  more  solidity,  more  body 
the  abstract  academic  paintinvs ;    but 
radiant  illumination  of  broad  daylight. 


g:een  of  the  meadow  (Fig, 
1  illuminate   his  pictures  by 
if  hght  with  opaque  shadows. 
:s  the  contours  heavily;    the 
thus  treated,  than  those  of 
it  is  far  from  bathing  in  the 
At  this  period  Manet  was 
an  admirer  and  pupil  of 
the  Spaniards  with  their 
dark   shadows,    and     of 
Hals    with    his   staccato 
touch.     He  had  extraor- 
dinary   visual    delicacy, 
which  was  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly seconded  by  his 
technical  skill;  his  colour 
was  dirty,  and  could  not 
render    the    freshness   of 
his  impression.     Certain 
notes  of  his  brush  sum  up 
subtle   and  vivid    sensa- 
tions;  they  are  charming 
inventions  among  a  great 
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happily 
ns.     His 


ID  of  Mmr.  Porg^.) 


number  of  Iw 
inspired  expressions, 
vivacily  of  loucK  redeeim 
(he  heaviness  of  his  male- 
rial;  Manel  excels  less  in 
his  Kale  of  colour  than  in 
his  nervous,  ellipiical 
handling;  the  Impres- 
sionists who  succeeded 
him  rendered  the  lumin- 
ous transparence  of  the 
open  air  more  perfectly, 
but  theit  bmshing  is 
et  and  monotonous 
"igs.  890.891). 


(^i'gj 


Olher  painters,  such  as  Bas  lien-Lepage,  tned  to  suggest  the  open 
air  by  an  eanal  diffusion  of  lighl  on  the  landscape  and  ihe  figures 
set  in  it.     Trie  painter  tried  to  alone  by  precision  of  drawing  for  the 
loss  of  solidity  entailed  by  ihis  monotonous  equality.     But  Bastien- 
Lepage's  delicate  gradations  fade  away  in  the  distance  like  a  well 
modulaled  voice  which  is  too  weak  la  make  itself  heard  save  at 
close  quarters.     Frank  oppositions  of  light  and  colour  are  necessary 
to  illuminate  a  large  picture.     This  refined  painter  applied  the  deli- 
cate execution  hitherto  reserved 
for  aristocratic  pwrtrails  or  myth- 
ological divinities    to   the   ren- 
dering of  a  peasant  picking  up 
potatoes  fFig.  889).     Dagnan- 
Bouveret  has  gone  even  further, 
bringing  the  physiognomical  re- 
search of  a  Leonardo  to  bear 
upon    his    rustic   models   (Fig. 
897).     Bastien-Lepage's  plein- 
alrisme  is  lo  be  recognised  in 
a    large    number    of    painters, 
Gervex,  Duez,  Albert  Maignan, 
and    Roll,    who    have    illumi- 
nated   large    compositions    bv 
relieving  Ribot's  and   Manel  s 
sombre    tonality   with    silvery 
tones.   Roll  is  a  vigorous  painter 
who    throws   rays    of    sunhght 
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into  his  unctuoiu  colour.  But  in  his 
painting  light  produced  by  opposi- 
tions of  black  and  while  k  replaced 
by  a  vivid  poiychromy. 

About  the  yearl  875,  while  Manet 
was  still  living,  certain  painlers  in- 
vented a  new  process.  Claude 
Monet  and  his  disciples,  Sisley. 
Pissarro,  Renoir,  and  even  Manet 
himself,  form  a  well  delined  groap, 
because  they  had  a  common  aim, 
and  altained  it  by  similar  means; 
a  polemical  incident  gave  them  the 
name  of  "Impressionists."  Courbel 
and  Manel  had  failed  to  render  the 
brilliance  and  delicacy  of  light,  be- 
cause their  only  method  had  been 
the  opposition  of  light  and  dark, 
black  and  white.  But  although  the 
painter  has  no  real  light  on  his 
palette,  he  has  colours  as  vivid  as  th< 
masters,  Rubens,  Turner  and  Deiacro 
the  pl»Y  nf  ''n^'  """^  '^■•'f''  ■""y  1—  — I- 


of  cQlours.     Physicists  have  taught  us  that  a  ray 


of  reality.     Now  certain 

had  already  shown  that 

imnirltitnrj    V,y  a  play 


iquatoly 


through  a  prism,  is  decomposed  into  thrt 
and  blue,  which  mingle  at  their  con6ni 


of  sunshin 


,  passing 


(The  Luxembourg.  F 


pure  colours,  yellow,  red, 
and  form  three  composite 
colours,  violet,  green  and 
orange.  The  more  or  less 
conscious  method  of  the 
Irtipressionisls  cAhsisIs  Ja 
replacing  ttiat  light,  the 
s^nendtiut  of  which  the 
paintn — Laiiiiul  Jircutly 
lepiuduLe.  by  tli  eoff- 
stituent  colours,  the  eoui- 
valents  of  which  he  has 
on  his  palette.  He  uses 
pure  colour  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, that  he  may  lose 
nothing  of  his  inean; ;  for 
colours  become  dirty  and 
neutral   by  intermixture. 
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appearance,  the  Impressionist  brush  doea  not 
flections  in    which    the    light    is 
dispersed  must  not  appear  to  im- 
itale  the  actual  colour  ot  things;  it 

phere.  and  vibrate  lilce  luminous 
atoms.  Design,  in  the  oidinarv 
sense  of  the  term,  iavolaiilisea. 
A  good  Impressionist  landscape 
extinguishes  everything  near  it; 
its  light  is  so  subde  and  so  brilliant 
that  it  has  been  accounted  a  suf- 
ficient motive  for  the  picture. 
The  Impressionist  does  not  repre- 
sent a  tree,  a  lake,  or  a  house. 
but  the  shade  of  the  tree,  pierced 
by  a  few  rays  of  light,  or  the 
appearance  oif  a  wall  at  different 
times  of  the  day.  A  stack  of 
corn,  a  mist,  the  carved  fa;ade 
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But  these  colours  cannot  reproduce  light, 
unless  they  are  combined,  lilce  the  colours 
of  the  prism.  The  Impressionist  painter 
leaves  this  process  to  the  spectator;  the  eye 
reverses  the  process  ol  the  piism;  it  re- 
composes  what  the  painter  has  decom- 
posed. Tlte  painters  of  light  rekindle  the 
reflections  which  the  painters  of  pure  form 
had  extinguished;  but  in  the  effort  to  fix 
the  intangible  specks  which  float  in  the 
atmosphere,  they  are  often  obliged  to  sacri- 
lice  the  material  colour  of  things,  the  lo- 
cal lint.  1  he  Impressionists  gave  severe 
shqcks' to  our  prejudices  as  to  local  colour; 
they  frankly  coloured  a  face  with  blue  or 
orange  refieclions,  and  experimented  on 
the  human  figure  with  those  luminous 
fantasies  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved 
for  clouds  and  water,  because  these  bodies 
have  only  bnimwi-^^  rnlmiw  Finally,  as 
the  painter  does  not  rr prrTtT  "''j"-'-  in 
their  materiality^  but  only  in  thei  ' 
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o{  a  church,  a  pool  with 
water-lilies.  sulKced 
Claude  Monet  for  ihe 
thread  on  which  he 
strung  his  glittering  gems 
(Fi^.  899-901). 

1  he  reflections  of  Im- 
presuonism  are  to  be 
found  in  the  greater  part 
of  contemporary  paint- 
ing ;  iu  sparlu  kindled 
a  blaze  o{  fireworks  in 
decorative    art.      Land-  ""  "^THTr^rBES^i.ovE*'"'^' 

scape   painters   have   «o  (Mu»uni  d  Lyoos.) 

far    profited    by    it    that 

they  have  learnl  to  differentiate  the  light  of  special  hours  and 
regions.  Theodore  Rousseau  made  bul  a  slight  distinction  between 
southern  sunshine  and  that  of  the  Ile-de-France ;  Corot  confounded 
that  of  Italy  with  that  of  Picardy.  They  obliterated  the  loo  char- 
acteristic brilliancy  of  each  particular  hour  and  of  every  individual 
sicy.  A  new  world  has  been  discovered  and  explored  which  no 
painter  can  now  ignore. 

The  Impressionists  have  formed  a  decorative  style;  the  brilliant 
polychromy  of    their  palettes  incites    these  subtle  observers  con- 


ft. 


tinually  to  new  fantasies  oi  colour.  Claude  Monet  fell 
hallucination  of  dazzling  visions  even  when  he  was  merely  < 
deavouring  to  gel  a  true  effect,  and  Lebourg  sometimes  recalls  Turner. 
But  the  Impressionist 
method  is  solvent  for 
design,  and  soon  betrays 
its  insufficiency  outside 
the  realm  of  landscape. 
Certain  painters,  such  as 
Renoir    and    Besnard, 

fiourea  in  fitful  light ;  they 
note  its  iridescence  on  a 
pearly  skin,^  and  mingle 
the  rellections  of  sun  and 
water  in  the  liquid  sup- 
pleness of  their  bathing 
women.    Besnard's  deco- 
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rations  have  a  lyric 
lightness  and  movement; 
ihey  amuse  the  eye  by 
iheir  unexpected  arrange- 
ment,  their  audacious 
perspective,  their  spirit- 
ual freedom.  They 
suggest  Fragonard's 
lively  ardour,  Tiepolo's 
boldness,  his  balanced 
masses,  his  sudden  rays 
of  light.  But  the  inspira- 
tion is  purely  modem; 
;   the  colours  are  as  crude 


the  atmosphere  is  that  of  the  laboratory ; 

as  those  of  pharmaceutical  jars,  the  light  dazzling  and  explosive, 
the  figures  restless  and  electrical  as  flames.  That  brilliant  method 
sometimes  even  falsities  the  ideolooy  of  the  painter.  Certain  ideas 
lose  a  little  of  their  serene  gravity  through  this  vibrating  style.  Bes- 
nard  preserves  form  admirably  amidst  his  reflections;  the  jets  of 
light  follow  the  modelling;  the  supple  hatchings  of  the  brush  con- 
tinue to  design  even  when  the  fantasies  of  (he  colour  die  out.  He 
has  painted  some  excellent  portraits,  in  which  the  personality  of  the 
model  is  not  too  much  dispersed  in  the  capricious  play  of  reflections 
amongst  flowers  and  stuffs  (Figs.  906,  907).  Gaston  La  Touche, 
Louis  Picard,  Mile.  Oufan,  and  Cheret  also  practice  this  explosive 
decoration.  Invented  by  fervid  Naturalists,  the  ImpressiorusI  lan- 
guage now  serves  for  the  ex- 
Pession  of  pictorial  fantasy. 
oeUc  fiction  has  emerged 
from  sensation ;  a  flame  nas 
burst  from  matter. 

Henri  Martin  has  al- 
lempted  and  succeeded  in  a 
decorative  style  in  which  he 
combines  the  realism  of  Roll, 
the  flidcering  sunlight  of  the 
Impressionists,  the  breadth 
and  calm  rhythm  of  Puvis 
deChavannes.     Men  of  our 
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for  people  who  are  not 
draped  in  logas,  with 
their  eyes  toward  heaven 
and  meiT  feet  dragging 
wearily,  like  the  poets  of 
early  legend;  tut  the 
vulgarity  of  the  figures  is 
redeemed  by  (he  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  the  land- 
scape and  Ine  moving 
poctryof  (he  light.  Henri 
Marbn  has  not  adopted 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  flat 
colour;  he  paints  with  in- 
dependent touches  which 
make  the  atmosphere  vibrate,  without  destroying  the  solid  stnictuie  of 
his  vast  compositions;  this  mosaic  he  doubtless  ieami  in  his  native 
Toulouse,  that  "Pointillist"  city,  built  of  little  bricks,  and  paved  with 
Uttle  stones  (Figs.  910,  91 1).  This  "Pointiliisme"'  is  modified  and 
attenuated  till  it  dies  away  altogether  in  L^  Sidaner's  quiet  land- 
scapes and  Ernest  Laurent's  tender  and  mysterious  portraits. 

Drawing  as  practised  by  French  artists  since  thfc  Renaissance  has 
been  an  abstract  modelling,  a  kind  of  desicin  for  sculpture.  There 
is  an  Impressionism  of  line,  analogous  to  tnat  of  light  and  colour. 
Like  the  technique  of  colour  division  this  drawing  is  implicit  in  the 
art  of  Delacroix;  it  suggests  not  only  form  but  movement;  it  does 
not  seek  solid  reality  be- 
hind changeful  appear- 
ance 1  it  accepts  disorder 
and  inexactitude,  and 
sacrifices  literal  accuracy 
to  characterisation.  Jap- 
anese albums  taught  it 
the  dislocation  of  line, 
undulating  perspective, 
dissymmetrical  composi- 
tion, and  all  the  curi- 
osities of  arrangement 
which  figures  passing  in 
our    fieM  of   vision   can 
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assume.  Degas  is  one  ot  ihe  masters  of 
(his  art.  He  chose  all  the  mosl  unex- 
pected aspecb  of  reality,  and  all  the  most 
artificial  elements  of  our  sociely,  the  world 
of  theatres  and  races,  jockeys  perched  on 
slender  tlioroughbreds,  or  the  pirouettes  of 
ballet  dancers  (Fig.  905).  Forain  is  of 
the  same  school ;  he  describes  the  world 
of  the  Slock  li^xchange,  of  politics  and  of 
the  theatre,  and  loves  to  show  these 
modem  powers,  ihe  financier,  the  deputy, 
and  the  dancer,  in  juxtaposition.  He  will 
be  accounted  the  Daumier  of  our  age; 
but  Daumier  was  always  a  Romanticist, 
burning  vviih  generous  rage ;  Forain's 
drawing,  abrupt  and  decisive,  carries  a 
cold,  insulting  irony  in  its  brutal  lines. 
Raffaelli,  the  draughtsman  of  bare  suburbs 
and  swarming  streets,  of  wretched  tatter- 
demalions and  small  tradespeople,  should 
also  perhaps  be  classed  with  these  students 
of  characteristic  trait*  (Fig.  89o).  Steinlen  is  not  a  draughtsman  of 
this  group.     He  is  rather  a  descendant  of  Millet,  who  could  express 

a  lifetime  of  misery  in  a  heavy  silhouette     

(Fig.  892). 

Impressionism  was  the  invention  of  a 
new  language  rather  than  of  a  new 
mode  of  diought.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
visual  analysis ;  painters  took  notes  and 
registered  curious  effects;  and  now  a 
great  many  of  ihem.  returning  to  their 
studios,  are  projecting  works  more  sig- 
nificant in  content.  Amongst  these 
pioneer  groups,  two  tendencies  are 
clearly  apparent.  Certain  artists  are 
faithful  to  the  light  colours,  but  are  less 
exclusively  preoccupied  with  the  truth 
of  luminous  effects  than  their  prototypes; 
painters  like  Cezanne,  Gauguin  and 
Maurice  Denis  seem  to  aim  more  at  dec- 
orative  or  expressive  effects.  They  have 
a  honor  of  the  Naturalism  from  which 
428 
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they  have  emerged. 
They  accepi  ihe  bril- 
liant palette  of  iheir  pre- 
decessors, but  merely  for 
decorative  purposes; 
some  of  them,  Maurice 
Oenis,  for  instance,  have 
recognised  that  these 
pure  colours  recall  the 
azure,  the  Bame-like  red 
and  the  lily-while  o( 
Fra  Angelico,  and  they 

lay    on     their    rainbow  .  b<u—  •  su 

tints  in  broad  unbroken  '""        (Museum  u(  Vcrsam«7  "' " 

tones   like    those    of    a 

tapestry  or  of  a  fresco  by  Giotlo.  Objects  no  longer  melt  into  ihe 
atmosphere ;  emphatic  lines  encircle  forms,  and  these  lines  are  de- 
lirious. Monet  saw  his  forms  bathed  in  light,  but  he  allowed  us  to 
discern  correct  modelling  amidst  his  flickering  reflections.  The  heavy 
profiles  which  enclose  the  forms  of  the  Cezanne-Gauguin  School 
do  not  help  us  lo  a  mental  reconstruction  of  their  tottering  houses 
and  crippled  figures.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  these  artists  will 
persuade  us  lo  renounce  the  gran^imar  of  design  which  has  been 
acccplcd  since  the  Renaissance.  Design 
bears  a  relation  to  the  laws  of  vision  analo- 
gous to  that  of  syntax  to  the  laws  of  thought. 
Such  a  discipline  can  only  disappear  as  a 
result  of  complete  inleileclual  disintegra- 
tion, such  as  that  which  marked  the  down- 
fail  of  the  antique  world.  This  affected 
barbarism  might  prove  fertile  in  countries 
where  culture  is  still  elementary ;  in  France 
it  can  only  be  noted  as  the  passing  diversion 
of  decadents. 

We  must  look  in  another  direction  for  in- 
dications of  future  developments.  At  the 
heyday  of  Impressionist  sun-sludies.  a  group 
of  young  painters  began  lo  be  distinguished 
by  the  dark  tonality  of  their  pictures.  Cottet, 
Simon,  Mdnard.  Dauchez  and  others  after 
them,  deserted  the  open  air  for  the  studio, 
and  returned  to  what  may  be  called  a 
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painting,  wth  strong  shad- 
ows and  subdeties  of  «- 
eculion  which  do  not 
aim  exclusively  at  truth. 
They  are  no!  really  im- 
pressionists at  all.  neither 
are  they  realists  after  the 
manner  of  Courbel.  They 
do  not  paint  any  ohject 
they  happen  to  see.  Their 
pictures  are  not  studies 
enlarged  and  carried  out, 
but  compositions  carefully 
planned  to  express  indi- 
viduality.    Their    tech- 


Courbet ;  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  Millet  which  informs  their  art.  They 
have  extinguished  the  Impressioniil  fireworks,  because  their  magic 
iridescence  prevent*  one  from  seeing  the  solidity  of  things;  very 
vivid  polvchromy  dazzles  the  eye  and  holds  it  captive ;  that 
loud  confused  music  disturbs  our  thoughts;  dark  colour  is  less 
distracting  to  meditation,  and  we  can  recognise  a  thought  more 
isily  in  its  tranquilUty.     These  painters  sedt  the  perennial  phya- 


ognomy  that  uni 
strip  (he  soil  of  its  vesture  of 
light  and  verdure;  they  love 
to  show  the  skeleton  of  the 
earth.  They  have  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  Brittany,  a  district 
in  which  (he  variations  of  time 
and  season  transform  the  aspects 
of  Nature  bu!  sUghtiy.  Among 
the  innumerable  portraits  of  the 
French  provinces  which  appear 

a  deeper  impression  upon  the 
memory  than  Menard's  Medi- 
terranean scenes,  and  the  Brit' 
tany  of  Simon,  Dauchez  and 
Cotlel.  Here  is  that  colour- 
less land,  with  hard  outlines, 
where  it  is  believed  thai  traces 


I  hours  and  seasons.     Thej 


ley 
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can  still  be  found  of  geo- 
logical upheavals.  Oc- 
casionally a  steely  ocean 
eals  away  the  land  and  a 
bay  of  green  water  pene- 
trates between  the  rocks. 
As  one  approaches  the 
Pointe  du  Raz,  vegetation 
grows  scarcer  and  the 
ground  appears  bare. 
The  gray  houses,  pale, 
painted  white,  have  the 
faded  tints  of  a  washed- 
out  dawn,  the  colour  of 
storm  and  rain;  the 
"Bigoudins"  in  stiff  altitude 
as  sad  in  joy  as  in  sorrow, 
of  white  and  slaty  clouds 
walls  of  dry  stones  which  ( 
shut  in  the  uncultivated  fiei 
I  desire  to  generaUi 


ibourg,  Paris.) 


i  and  black  dresses,  with  reddened  faces, 
belong  to  the  landscape  like  the  lines 
which  weigh  on  the  horizon,  like  the 
utline  the  irregularities  of  the  land  and 
ds.     In  Menard  and  Dauchez  we  note 
haracter  of  the  landscape;   they  grasp 
the  aspect  of  gulf,  lake,  forest,  and  ruin  as  a  whole.     The  image 
they  give  us    has  not  the  episodic  character  of  a  motive  painted 
from  Nature ;  they  have  seized  it  in 
its  essence  by  an  effort  of  the  mind 
rather  than  of  the  eye.     Often  an 
antique  monument  gives  that  idea  of 
eternity.     So  our  Classicists  of  the 
seventeenth    century,    Poussin    and 
Lorrain,    composed    Arcadia s    and 
seaports  under  the  setting  sun.     To 
produce  such  landscapes,  it  is  not 
enough  to  see  well  and  copy  well ; 
it  is  necessary  to  feel  the  inherent 
logic  which  has  given  objects  their 
form.     Claude  Lorrain  and  Joseph 
Vemel    were    guilty    of    geological 
absurdities  in    their   landscapes.^ 
Their  modem  heirs  commit  no  such 
blunders,  they  know  how  the  strata 
slide,   how  the    rocks    break,    how 
clouds  form  and  beaches  are  made. 
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Their  drawing  defines 
the  personality  of  rock 
or  cloud  unerringly,  and 
reveals  the  soul  of  the 
landscape  (Fiss.  912- 
915). 

Impressionism  confined 
itself  to  the  mobile  sur- 
face of  things,  to  phe- 
nomena which  make 
little  appeal  to  emotion 
or  intelligence.  It  was,  in 
painting,  that  phase  of 
through  which  all  forms  of  intellectual  labour  have 
llects  from  nature  true  effects,  as  the 
ids  exactness.     But 


{Duand-Eutl  CollctdQO.) 


passed.     The  Impressionist 

scholar  notes  facts  of  which  he  only  demands  exactness,  tjul  even 
in  painting,  the  French  mind  cannot  long  resign  itself  to  the  function 
of  a  recording  apparatus.  There  are  many  signs  that  it  is  turning 
once  more  to  the  classical  attitude.  Does  not  the  nobility  of  art 
lie  in  the  fact  that  human  thought  is  everywhere  present  in  it?  But 
this  new  Classicism  has  not  rejected  its  romantic  and  naturalistic 
heritage.  Since  the  time  of  romantic  thought  things  themselves  are 
penetrated  by  sentimenlality,  and  the  picturesque  resources  acquired 
W  the  naturalists  remain  a  permanent  acquisition.  Whereas  the 
Classicists  confined  their  observation  to  the  (ace  and  the  attitude  of 
the  body,  modem  research  extends  to  the  inanimate  regions,  and 
painters  now  look  for  the  relations  of  thought  and  matter  in  the 
physiognomy   of    land 


my  ot 
nd  £y.  In  this 
tened  naturalis: 


litted  by  Millet  and  by 
Puvis    de     Chavannes ; 


(The  LiUKmbourg.  Paris.) 


the  dassical  intellect  of 

the  Frenchman  wiU  only 

absorb 

so  much  of  fact 

as  It  ca 

n  assimilate  with- 

out  los. 

of  lucidity.    A 

system. 

even  if  limited. 

satisfactory  to  it 

than  a 

mass  of  ill-organ- 
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ised  truths.  The  spirit  of 
system  dwells  in  art  and 
science.  Searching  (or 
truth  and  beauty  it  only 
submib  (o  facts  in  order 
to  dominate  them. 

CM  the  pictorial  man- 
ners we  have  now 
passed  in  review,  none 
can  be  said  to  have  be- 
come absolutely  oui-of- 
date;  the  re  presenia  lives 
of  these  various  styles 
appear  side  by  side  in 
the  annual  Salons. 
Thus  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  contemporary  school  is  not  only 
due  to  the  fad  that  we,  who  are  living  among  the  individuals,  can- 
not readily  discern  groups.  The  word  School  has  no  longer  its 
old  significance.  It  meant  formerlv  families  of  painters,  related  by 
a  common  ideal  and  similar  methods,  just  as  the  State  implied 
uniformity  of  religious  and  political  sentiments.  Individualism, 
which  has  shattered  this  uniformity,  has  destroyed  both  State  and 
School  in  the  eady  sense.  The  solidarity  which  now  unites  the 
men  of  a  group  and  the  artists  of  a  school  is  of  a  different  kind. 
None  of  the  successive  kinds  of  beauty  have  disappeared  from  the 
city  of  the  arts,  and  all  the  parties  which  in  turn  hJd  sway  are  still 
represented.  A  general 
toleradon  weakens  the 
rivalry  of  these  former 
enemies  ;^  there  is  no 
longer  either  victor  or 
vanquished.  The  com- 
plexih'  of  society  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  styles; 
there  are  admirers  for 
all.  The  unity  of  the 
French  School,  if  it  ex- 
ists, is  not  to  be  found  in 
community  of  character ; 
the  eclecticism  of  taste, 
and  the  violent  compe- 
tition which  emphasises 
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originality,  disperse  talenb  and 
oppose  them,  instead  of  making 
them  converge  to  a  common 
ideal. 

But  among  all  these  different 
fomis  of  art,  there  is  a  kind  of 
solidarity  bom  of  contrast  and 
a  division  of  artistic  labour. 
The  realism  of  a  Thierry  Bouts 
and  the  idealism  of  a  Memling, 
the  realism  of  a  Filippo  Lippi  / 
and  the  idealism  of  a  Fra  An- 
gelico,  were  distinguished  only  by 
very  subtle  cradations.  Individual 
deviations  did  not  divert  Flemish 
or   Florentine  painting  from   its 

Flu.  «o4  — nEwin.   THt  DEiiLKEii.  gcncrsl  tcndcncy.      Bui  what  a 

(Dunnd-RuH  Cuiiecatxi.)  gulf   lies  between  the   brutal 

naturalism  of  a  Courbet  and  the 

irld  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes'  dreams!  They  separate  with  equal 
.  to  the  two  sides  of  the  common  way.     The  art  of  a 


period  responds  to  a  constant  de 
not  develop  without  exciting  ar 
style,  it  could  not  be  that  of 
Degas,  nor  even  that  of  Millet. 
of  Puvis  or  of  Rodin.  Monet's 
fairyland  made  Carricre's . 
colourless  nocturnes  acceptable; 
the  extraordinary  dexterity  of 
some  artists  makes  us  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  ingenuous  awk- 
wardness o(  others ;  the  sculpture 
that  suggests  moulded  forms  pre- 
pares us  to  acclaim  Rodin's 
expressive  violence.  We  find 
scattered  among  violently  con- 
trasting works  those  dissimilar 
quahties  which  the  men  of  the 
past  liked  to  find  united  in  the 
same  work.  The  energies  of  art 
no  longer  develop  in  compact 
fasces;   they  ramify  in  a  thou- 


md; 
I  ti  these 


:haracteristics  can- 
If  there   were    only  one 


(The  Luzcmboiirg,  Paris.) 
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sand  <livergent  branches;  but  the  organiam  would  not  be  propeily 
balanced    if   they  did  not  spread  about  the  parent  trunk  with  a 


This  is  no  lon^ei 
the  regularity  of  ine 
French  park,  but  the 
denser  growth  of  the 
forest,  where  each 
shoot  struggles  tow- 
ards  the  Hght 

In  this  confused 
struggle,  two  forces 
are  opposed,  and  the 
balance  is  obtained 
by  this  opposition  of  '"(^rf;  d"'i""rT<^U.^rW'ris.>"'' 

file  regulating  force 

of  resistance,  and  the  force  of  movement.  The  conservative  element 
is  represented  more  especially  by  those  who  fear  above  all  things 
the  sacriRce  of  traditional  virtues,  the  patrimony  of  the  School; 
technical  perfection,  elegance,  all  the  qualities  acquired  by  the 
work  of  generations,  and  transmitted  by  teaching.  Tne  innovators, 
or  at  least  the  bolder  spirits  among  these,  have  no  respect  for  this 
venerable  heritage.  They  speak  boldly  the  artistic  language  they 
have  themselves  created.  But  nothing  shows  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  tradition  more  clearly  than  an  over  aggressive  individualism. 
The  conservative  bleak  is 
no  less  salutary  than  the 
revolutionary  impulse ;  art 
would  stagnate  or  go 
astray  if  it  lacked  one  or 
the  other.  The  true  inno- 
vator is  he  who,  bearing 
all  the  weight  of  tradition, 
vet  has  the  courage  to 
lead  the  way. 

In  sculpture,  tradition 
has  more  power  against 
individualism;  the  natu- 
ralistic tendency  showed 
itself  here  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth 
century:      but     sculpture 
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evolves  slowly.  The  Un- 
cage of  stone  and  bronze 
is  less  docile  than  that  of 
colour.  Material  conditions 
never  vary  and  tradition 
imposes  itself  here  with 
clearer  authority.  Painting 
had  achieved  and  aban- 
doned several  aspects  of 
""  integral  realism,  '  while 
sculpture  was  sull  making 
the  same  effort  to  bring 
modelhng  into  closer  con- 
tact with  the  forms  of  hfe, 
and  adapt  it  to  the  move- 
ments of  passion. 
:ulpture  had  recovered  from 
neur  and  Preauil  had  not  suc- 
lude,  indeed,  had  convulsed 
r  the  most  part  he  had  pre- 
iticjuc  tieroism.     Barye  alone  had  adopted 

freer  methods,  because  he  had  modelled  the  muscles  of   the  larger 

wild  beasts.     But  from  Cortot  to   Pradier.  and   from  Pradier  to 

Guillaume.    sculpture   had   retained   the    Graeco-Roman    rounded 

modelling  and  proportions.     Eugene  Guillaume 's  figures   (1822- 

1903)  seem  lo  demonslrale  ihal  living  forms  are  merely  those  of  a 

somewhat    imperfect    ge- 
ometry;  he  reduced    the      j 

most    irregular    forms    to      j 

simple    planes,    and    de-      I 

duced  a  generalised  model 

from    the    living    model.      \ 

He  cast  beautiful  Roman 

types  in  bronze  and  liked 

lo  carve  in  marble  curling 

beards  and  the  pliant  folds 

of  the  toga.     His  works, 

which  are  marked  by  a 

pure  and  somewhat  cold 

distinction,    are   those    of 

But    his   intelligence   was  <TIm  Luiembourg,  Paris,) 


(The  Luiei 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  t 
the  Romantic  emotion.  Jehan  du  Seigr 
ceeded  in  subduing  theii  material.  R 
his  figures  with  modem  passion,  but  fi 

ved  the  attitudes  of  antique  her'  ' 
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(Capitals  <*  Touli 


mainly  critical;  he  drew  laale,  elegance  and  correctness  {lom  the 
antique  sources,  but  not  the  secret  of  vitahty. 

Meanwhile,  Florentine  influence  intervened  to  modify  that  of  the 
ancients.  Many  French  artists  stopped  at  Florence  on  their  way  , 
to  Rome,  and  there  discovered  the  sculpture  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Before  these  dry  and  nervous  work)  they  found  out  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  insipidity  in  Grasco-Roman  facility.  The  deeply 
artistic  realism  of  Ghiberti,  Donalello  and  Verrocchio  inspired  a 
whole  generation  of  French  artists  very  happily.  We  see  appear 
figures  of  bronze  with  slender  outlines,  with  pointed  extremities ; 
after  the  soft  contours  of  the  Venuses  here  is  tne  incisive  delicacy 
and  the  slenderness  of  the  Florentine  Davids  and  St.  Johns;  after 
the  heroic  muscularity,  the  leanness  of  the  adolescent ;  after  the  broad 
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modelling  of  the  nude, 
the  meticulous  chiselling 
ol  details.  Falguiere, 
Fremiet,  Paul  Dubois, 
Eucene  Banias,  Gerome 
and  Anlonin  Mercie, 
retuscitated  this  style  in 
their  respective  manners. 
This  Florentine  influence 
was  more  propitious  to 
sculptors  than  to  painters; 
the  works  of  the  fifteendi 
century  really  lent  new 
'""  ^" Hi'tiiiTiiniy""  """  expression     to     statuary, 

(PeUi-Paiais,  Pari;.)  whercas  imitation  of  the 

Pre-Raphaelites  failed  to 

ffive  birth  to  a  visible  school  of  painting.     Michelangelo's  athletic 

forms  and  daring  attitudes  also  inspired  a  number  of  lively  and  ex- 
■  pressive  works.     Carpeaux  sometimes  recalls  the  great  Florentine, 

and  Paul  Dubois  has  placed  four  bronze  figures  at  the  angles  of 

General  Lamoriciere's  tomb  in  Nantes  Cathedral  (Fig,  916)  grave 

and  meditative  as  those  ol  (he  Medici  Chapel.     Rene  de  Saint- 

Marceaux,  again,  has  more  than  once  translated  the  proud  beauty 

and  the  vigour  of  the  Sisline  nudities  into  marble. 

Florence  also  played  a  part  in  the  work  of  those  admirable  artists. 

Chaplain  and  Roty,  who  gave  so  much  prestige  to  the  art  of  the 

medallist.     Florentine 

carving  showed    them 

how  to  put  the  nerve  of 

life  into  the  metal  lines. 

Chaplain  has  struck  some 

energetic  effigies  in  which 

the  solid  relief  of  great 

sculpture   is  enclosed  in 

contours  as  pure  as  those 

of  a  drawing  by  Ingres 

(Fig.  918).     In  Roty's 

medals,  the  delicate  re- 
finement   of    the    forms 

gives    his    allegories     a 

charm  of  youth   and  a 

freshness    hardly   to    be 
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looked  for  in  these  liltle 
metal  piclutes  (Fig.  920). 
The  Florentine  style, 
which  comblncJ  .o 
learnedly  the  sense  of  life 
and  the  retinement  of  art, 
helps  in  this  way  our 
own  sculpture  to  free 
itself  from  majestic 
banality  and  lifeless 
nobility. 

The  images  of  con- 
temporary life,  no  less 
than  the  example  of  the 
past,  have  given  sculptors 
the  courage  to  innovate, 
pearance  of  naturalism  am 
Courbet's  aggressive  art  ' 
1875)  was  throwing  thi 
forms.  The  world  in  w 
without  sapping  his  vigour. 


The 


same  generation  witnessed  the  ap- 
Iptors  and  among  painters.  While 
I  raising  an  uproar,  Carpeaux  (1827- 
rdour  of  his  temperament  into  living 
:h  he  Uved  chastened  his  impetuosity 
The  hvely  and  sensual  society  of  the 
Second  Empire,  the  haughty  elegance  of  princesses,  and  the  charm 
of  opera-dancers  were  portrayed  by  this  robust  kneader  of  clay. 
Even  to  his  mythological  figures  he  gave  a  carnal  life,  and  not  the 
generalised  ana  somewhat  abstract  modelling  of  classical  sculpture. 
His  Vgolino  makes  us  think  of  Michelangelo's  tormented  giants, 
and  his  laughing  nymphs  of  Clodion's  plump  female  fauns.  His 
impressions  are  preserved  still  warm  in  the  bronze  or  in  the  stone 
because  he  limited  himself  lo  interpreting  physical  sensations,  the 
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in  the  ball-rooms  of  the 
Tuiletic»(Fig».  921- 
924.  927). 

Carpeaux  redis- 
covered the  wamith  and 
movement  of  life;  his 
work  contains  a  lesson 
that  was  quickly  under- 
stood. A  Flemish  sap 
nina  throuoh  the  crea- 
tions of  this  Valenciennes 
re  016— P  niBois.    toub  or  L*iioiici£«E  sculptor.      That    of    his 

(Ciihedni  of  Nsni«)  succesiots  scems  to  have 

been  set  in  motion  by 
the  vivacity  of  Toulouse.  Falguiere  spoke  at  first  in  the  sharp  and 
nervous  language  of  the  Florentines.  But  he  gradually  revealed  tiis 
predilection  for  the  robust  feminine  nudities  to  which  his  chisel  gave 
even  the  quivering  Ufe  of  the  epidermis.  His  models,  short-nosed 
with  low  foreheads,  firm  breasts  and  active  Umbs,  lend  their  robust 
vitality  and  theii  physical  joyousness  to  the  haughty  figures  of  Juno 
or  the  huntress  Diana  (Figs.  93 1 ,  933).  _  Antonin  Mercic's  talent  has 
great  flexibility,  whether  he  exercises  it  on  intelligence,  on  melan- 
choly, or  on  tenderness  (Figs.  925,  932).  Injalbeit  is  carried  away 
by  an  impetuosity  akin  to  that  of  Rubens;  more  than  one  Southern 
sculptor  has  indeed  translated 
the    brilliant    touch    and    even  ~~ 

something  of  the  colour  of  the 
Flemish  master  into  stone.  None 
of  these  sacrificed  classic  purity 
of  form ;  but  all  gave  breath  and 
life  to  their  material. 

If  French  sculpture  is  making 
its  way  towards  new  develop- 
ments, this  is  due  in  neat  part  to 
the  initiative  of  Daiou  (1838- 
1902).  His  work  is  a  resume 
cf  an  important  evolution  of 
French  sculpture.  He  began  as 
an  elegint  decorator  in  the  Ren- 
aissance style  dear  lo  the  Second 
Empire.  But  a  powerful  vitality 
was  seething  in  him ;  he  threw 
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aside  the  affected  subtleties  of  the  style, 
and  his  impetuous  vigour  occasionally 
betrayed  him  into  vulgarity.  He  had 
something  of  Rude's  afflatus;  but 
since  Rude,  marble  had  borrowed  the 
warmth  and  softness  of  flesh,  and 
Dalou's  modelling  no  longer  shows  the 
muscular  system  of  antique  heroes  with 
its  clearly  defined  planes,  but  the  swell- 
ing outline  and  agitated  contours  of 
Rubens'  figures.  Dalou  was  further  one 
of    the   artists   who   did    most  to  win 

pU 


pression  li 
modi 


discovered 
in  his  turn  that  there  is  nothing  more 
logical,  better  balanced  and  conse- 
quently more  harmonious  than  a  navvy 
wielding  his  pick  or  a  blacksmith  at 
the  forge.  Dalou  was  one  of  those 
who  taught  young  sculptors  the  ex- 
pressive beauty  of  a  bixly  straining 
every  nerve  in  some  useful  effort. 
Young  artiste  such  as  Henry  Bouchard 
and  Roger  Bloche  show  every  day 
how  much  vigour  and  emotional  charm 
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He  never  finished  the 
monument  to  workmen  which  he  con- 
templated :  but  his  numerous  preparations 
for  it  were  not  in  vain. 

Since  the  Renaissance,  sculptors  had 
seen  in  the  human  body  a  magnificent  but 
'  useless  machine;  the  ideal  divinities  take 
elegant  attitudes;  they  sometimes  make  use 
of  passionate  gestures  to  show  their 
strength  or  flexibility ;  but  they  never  make 
any  effort  with  an  instrument  or  a  tool. 
Millet  showed  how  moving  and  majestic 
ihe  gesture  of  the  sower,  the  reaper  and 
the  water-carrier,  or  the  bending  attitude 
of  the  gleaner  may  be.  After  the  painter, 
the    sculptor 
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may    be    exprested    by    sculpture  * 
wbich  deals  with  the  man  of  the 
lacloiy  and  the  man  of  the  fields 
(Figs.  938.  939). 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
leeoth  century,  the  language  of 
sculpture  has  gained  considerably 
in  richness  and  flexibility.  Xhe 
iimovators  have  sometimes  discon- 
certed the  public  by  their  audac- 
ities; but  many  of  these  have 
nadually  compelled  acceptance. 
The  most  original  and  powerful 
of  these  sculptors  was  Rodin; 
many  young  artists  have  taken  him 
for  their  guide,  and  his  work  is 
characteristic  of  the  latest  evolution 
of  French  sculpture.  He  practises  a 
kind  of  plastic  poetry,  which  some- 
of  objective  forms.  The  colouristic 
perhaps  leu  amazing,  because 


times  olfends  our  conception 
fantasies  of  the  Impressionists 

they  were  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  caprices  of  light.  But  in 
sculpture,  even  more  than  in  painting,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  lay  aside 
the  sense  of  objective  truth.  Now 
Rodin  very  often  makes  his  model- 
ling subserve  the  will  of  his  genius 
audaciously  enough ;  he  is  no  more 
a  realist  than  was  Delacroix;  he  has 
proved  himself  a  perfect  master  of 
anatomical  science,  but  this  science 
is  not  his  guide;  he  adapts  the  forms 
of  life  to  his  conceptions,  and  sacri- 
fices what  we  call  elegance  or  cor- 
rectness without  scruple.  The  planes 
which  he  carves,  Uie  lines  he  ac- 
centuates, cannot  be  seen  in  a  photo- 
graph or  in  a  cast.  Often  he  leaves 
his  forms  unfinished,  hardly  disen- 

Siged  hom  the  marble,  because 
ey  suffice  for  ihe  expression  of  his 
idea  in  this  incomplete  state.  Well 
defined    contours    would  emphasize 
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:  the  individualities  without  add' 
ing  lo  the  latent  force  which 
one  divines  beneath  the  swell' 
inga  and  depressions  of  the 
marble.  Michelangelo's  giants 
contain  as  much  hery  energy  as 
Rodin's  figures,  but  they  never 
lose  their  supreme  elegance. 
Their  gestures  show  the  languor 
of  lassitude  or  the  leiuion  of 
effort.  Rodin's  Bgures  overstep 
these  limits;  It  is  because  they 
express  the  paroxysms  of  human 
passion,  from  delight  lo  torture, 
that  they  seem  unable  to  con' 
trol  the  twitching   of    their  re'  ""■  ojs— cakpe^ux  anp  fesuiei. 

bellious  muscles.     The  rugged,  pabis. 

contorted,  interlaced   masses, 

which  he  twists  and  bends  at  will,  suggest  wills  and  sufferings 
stronger  than  themselves.  It  is  not  absurd  thus  to  submerge  human 
personality  in  a  world  of  forms  and  lines  which  exceeds  it ;  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  harmony  of  an  individual  may  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  stress  of  passion.  The  bronze  Hmbs  of  the  "Citizens  of  Calais 
seem  rude  and  inert;  their  hands  hang  heavy  as  paving-stones  at 
the  end  of  over-long  arms;  the  feet 
B-.  |H        that  press  the  ground  seem   almost 

|,'  <^        incapable    of    movement ;     and    the 

"  Thinker,"  a  giani  rugged  as  a 
menhir,  concentrates  all  his  trog- 
lodyte strength  and  contracts  his 
mighty  muscles  over  some  poor  glim- 
mer  of  thought.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  marble  becomes  mellow,  warm 
and  fJuid,  to  render  the  tenderness  of 
an  embrace,  and  suggest  a  lingering 
and    caressing  contact   (Figs.   935- 

Tnis  art,  which  realised  ambitions 
dear  to  the  Romanticists,  is  frankly 
hostile  to  the  ideals  of  classical  sculp- 
ture.  All  the  post-Renaissance  sculp- 
tors, even  the  most  daring,  such  as 
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Michelangelo  and  Puget,  were  governed  ' 
by  ideas  ol  lieauty  and  conecUiess.  li 
Rodin  has  ancestors,  we  must  look  for 
them  in  (he  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, at  the  lime  when  Gothic  idealism 
had  died  out  and  classic  idealism  was  not 
yet  bom.  It  was  then  that  vigorous  aitisli 
like  Claus  Slutei  and  Donatello  let  loose 
the  indomitable  violence  ol  their  genius  in 
nigged  liffuret.  The  danger  in  an  art  so 
unfettered^  by  any  restraints  is  that  it  may 
not  always  be  inteUigible.  In  the  artistic  as 
in  the  social  order,  even  the  moat  gifted  in- 
dividuaU  must  accept  a  litde  of  the  com- 
mon discipline.  The  aitisl  does  violence 
to  the  language  of  form  when  he  forces  it  to 
FIG.  (as^A.^MEiicie.  express  a  certain  character,  even    at    the 

(Tht  LuHmbilurg.  Paris.)        pdce  of  incorrectness.     The  sculptor  who 
proposes  to  make  his  modelling  dramatic 

or  tender  in  itself  runs  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  like  the  writer 

who  sets  out  to  make  music  with  words.     There  is  no  inevitable 

harmony  between'  the  means  and  the  end.     If      

the  thought  is  inadequate,  the  work  remains 

amorphous;  and  we  see  only  an  inert  mass  of 

material.      Such  an  art  is  inexorable  to  the 

lap:es  of  genius;  if  his  inspiration  falters,  the 

artist  has  neither  the  resources  of  realism  nor 

the  rules  of  taste  which  govern  normal  sculpture 

to  support  him.     Rodin's  poetry  becomes  in- 
tolerable in  some  of  his  disciples;    it  is  only 

the  artist  of  genius  who  can  set  aside  the  rules 

of  science  and  of  traditional  correctness  with 

impunity ;  average  mortals  must  respect  syntax, 

or  their  speech  becomes  delirium. 

Art  such  as  Rodin's  is  so  well  attuned  to 

modern  individualism  that  it  has  naturally  had 

a  strong  influence  on  the  young  generation  of 

arlisls.     There  is   now  a  style  in    sculpture 

which  deliberately  preserves  all  the  evidences 

of  impatience,  awkwardness,  and  nervousness 

in  execution.    The  modeller  in  clay  has  added       .,./l';„Sl.;i^°"™™ 

his  style  to  that  o(  the  worker  in  meul  or 
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marble.  The  bronze  is 
allowed  to  fix,  and  oc- 
ca.sionallytogive,a  brutal 
emphasis  to  the  (ortuilous 
prints  of  thumb  or  trowel. 
C^ontemporary  sculpture 
tends  more  and  more  (o 
lose  the  smooth  elegance 
and  quiet  amenity  of  the 
earlier  art.  In  the  work  of 
several  sculptors  of  origi- 
nal talent,  Pierre  Roche, 
Bareau,  Bouchard, 
Landowslti,  Segoliin, 
and   Roger  Blochc,  we  „.;«., -caki...lx    «odel  ,o.  ihk  o.olp 

see    that    this   attempt  or  floba. 

to  render  the  aspect  and 

emotions  of  modem  man  has  by  no  means  failed;  we  discern  sensi- 
bility and  passion  in  many  somewhat  unattractive  groups.  Some 
clever  pupils  of  this  school  have  attempted  a  compromise  between 
elegant  correctness  and  insistence  on  expressive  contours.  This 
Impressionism  of  sculpture,  hke  thai  of  painting,  has  transformed 
the  technique  even  of  those  who  least  approve  it 

In  spite  of  its  fertility,  modern  sculpture  shows  a  certain  indecision 
of  vocation.  What  becomes  of  the  population  of  statues  which 
appears  annually  at  our  exhibitions?  Some  go  into  our  museums; 
but  even  though  the  museums  are  among  the  most  living  institutions 
of  our  civilization  we 
may  ask  if  statuary  might 
not  play  a  more  useful 
part,  and  one  more 
closely  related  lo  the 
social  order?  Those  who 
cite  the  wealth  of  sculp- 
lure  which  adorns  the 
porches  of  our  Gothic 
cathedrals  wish  that 
sculptors  would  coUabo' 
rale  more  closely  with 
architects,  and  apply 
themselves  more  espe- 
cially lo  decoration.     But 
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ihcy  have  now  been  practising  an  inde- 
pendent and  expreuive  art  loo  long  to 
be  able  to  accept  architecture  as  their 
raiaon  d'itre.  The  best  o(  modern  sculp- 
tors, Puget  and  Carpeaux,  decorated 
classical  lafades  with  very  undisciplined 
hgures.  Our  modem  statuarv  will  con- 
tinue  to  be  scattered  along  the  avenues 
and  to  penetrate  into  our  houses  under 
the  diminutive  form  of  bric-a-brac. 

Commemorative  monuments  are  now 
the  principal  resource  of  sculptors.  Since 
sculpture  na»  provided  public  images  for 
that  religion  of  hero-worship,  glorious 
memories,  and  abstract  principles  which 
has  replaced  popular  saints  and  the  my- 
HAPu.  MciNi'MKNT  thology  of  the  Humanists,  statuary  has 
Beaui-Ans.  Paris.)  TccovCTed  a  certain  social  utility  which 
it  lacked  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 

century.     These  stone  documents  record  the  faith  of  France  in  the 

nineteenth  century,  and  the  forms  of  her  ideal.     The  art  of  David 

d'Angers  dealt  with  celebrities  approved  by  the  verdict  of  centuries, 

but  now  innumerable  statues  glorify  names  which  have  not  undergone 

the  teat  of  time.     Sculptors  show  their 

ingenuity  by  variations  of  arrangement, 

combining  the  portrait  of  the  great  man 

and  allegories  of  his  virtues  more  or  less 

happily.      But  art   cannot  give  a  soul 

when  the  memorial  is  the  expression  of 

an  impossible  worship.     A  public  mon- 
ument ought  to  give  utterance  to  a  really 

national  idea ;  its  beauty  demands  the 

admiration  of  the  crowd;  if  it  lacks  this 

sympathetic  atmosphere,  it  is  merely  a 

museum  exhibit  which  looks  out  of  place 

in  the  open  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  modem 

work  has  been  the  translation  of  a  grand 

and    moving  idea,    it   has   rarely   been 

mediocre.      After  1871,  certain  figures 

expressed  heroic  fury  or  despairing  per- 
tinacity.     Barlholdi's    Roaring    Lion, 
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Chapu's  Youtb  presenting  the  palm  of 
the  hero  to  Henri  Regnault,  Anionin 
Mercie'g  Gloria  yictia  and  other  works 
offered  their  pride  and  grace  as  a  salve 
to  national  pride.  Happy  the  sculptor 
who  can  thus  fix  the  emotion  of  a  whole 
people  in  a  beautiful  form)  Even  the 
somewhat  trivial  charm  of  Pradier's 
statue  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  has 
taken  on  a  sort  of  mournful  beautv- 
Several  sculptors  have  been  happily 
inspired  by  Jeanne  d'Arc,  because  a 
great  wealth  of  sentiment  is  inherent  in 
such  a  figure.  Chapu's  Jeanne  it  a 
humble  peasant  girl  ennobled  by  her 
communion  with  the  supernatural.  Paul 
Dubois',  with  sword  uplifted  and  eyes 
fixed  on  a  celestial  vision,  urges  her 
horse  against  the  enemy.  Fr^miet's 
grasps  her  orillamme,  graceful  and  tri' 
mphant  as  a  Saint  George  (Fig.  930). 
There  is  no 


There  is  no  danger  of  lack  of  ideas  for 
expression  in  a  country  where  the  general 
consciousness  is  vibiating  with  life,  full 
of  memories,  ready  to  feel  in  common. 
It  is  the  duty  of  sculpture  to  catch  and 
fix  these  profound  slniggles  of  the  human 
or  national   soul.      Sculpture   can   best 

five  visible  form  to  these  great  feelings. 
hey  appear  more  definite  when  the 
f'nius  of  an  artist  has  given  them  body, 
he  gods  of  paganism  and  the  saints  of 
the  Middle  Ages  are  for  this  reason  to 
a  great  extent  the  creation  of  art.  In 
modem  thought  there  is  an  entire  con- 
fused religion,  from  which  sculpture  can 
sometimes  disentangle  the  divinities. 

Among  the  many  modem  works  in 
which  individual  emotion  is  expressed, 
there  are  also  certain  monuments  which 
bring  us  into  communion  with  the  collec- 
tive soul  of  France.  Sculpture  has  not 
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a  part     Dalou  and  Barthol- 
:  left  lecords  a 


(ailed  to  fill  its  c 

ome  will  have  left  lecords  as  moving  and 
sincere  as  Rude's  Marseillaue,  the  diviniues 
of  Versailles,  or  the  saints  of  the  thirteenth 

In  1 900,  Dalou  completed  his  Monumad 
of  the  Republic,  in  the  Place  de  la  Nation, 
in  Paris.  Sculpture,  which  once  gave 
human  shape  to  the  gods,  and  then  deified 
royally,  has  made  several  attempts  to  glorify 
Democracy.  In  1793  and  \S48,  k  figured 
as  a  cold  Minerva,  and  that  abstract  alle- 
gory was  not  less  suitable  to  the  style  of  our 
artists  than  to  the  austerity  of  those  Spartan 
republics.  Dalou  created  a  popular  type  of 
vigorous  beauty,  the  Phrygian  cap  on  her 
DIANA  DBiwi.'J''HKii^Bow  hefld,  oud  B  coaTse  robe  veiling  her  mus- 
cular limbs,  akin  to  her  who  sings  the  Mar- 
seillaise in  Rude's  group,  and  cUmbs  upon  the  barricade  in  Del- 
acroix's picture.  Now  she  is  calm  and  triumphant,  and  with  hei 
hand  she  makes  a  conciliatory  gesture.  The  procession  advances 
slowly,  pushing  the  car,  a  huge  mass  round  which  the  sculptor  has 
grouped  majestic  beasts,  plump  children,  women  of  the  people  who 
are  types  of  Fecundity,  workmen  of 
Herculean  vigour,  a  tumultuous  force, 
disciplined  by  an  irresistible  progres- 
sion. Hideous  alligators  distorted  by 
rage  were  to  have  hurled  water  on 
the  triumphal  cortege ;  Gatdet  replaced 
them  by  less  aggressive  animals.  All 
this  movement,  splendour,  and  colour 
recalls  Rubens  and  also  the  sumptuous 
style  used  by  Le  Brun  to  glorify  Louis 
XIV.  Dalou.  the  sincere  democrat, 
has  reverted  to  monarchical  allegory 
for  the  apotheosis  of  the  Republic 
(Fig.  94 1 ).  These  modern  sentiments 
are  a[  home  in  the  traditional  and 
classical  forms;  that  descendant  of 
the  Faubourg  of  the  Barricades 
would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the 
avenues  of  Versailles. 
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Baitholome's  Monument 
to  the  Dead  has  lately 
proved  that  sculpture  has 
not  ceased  to  be  the  elo- 
quent language  of  deep 
emotion.  The  imperish- 
able atone  Is  a  El  material 
for  the  eternal  theme  of 
Death.  The  sculptor  has 
grouped  his  figures  on  the 
facade  of  an  Egyptian 
tomb.  On  each  side,  figures 
which  are  so  many  types 
of  human  lamentation,  drag 
themselves  towards  the  door  "°'  ''^''^x"c'iT5'!E[ffi°c*L:«a^  ™  ™'^ 

of  the  hypogea.     Old  men 

with  twisted  limbs  come  staggering,  young  bodies  writhe  and  rebel, 
drag  themselves  with  a  sort  of  feverish  languor,  some  wild  with 
terror  hide  their  eyes.  But  a  sudden,  strange  courage  takes  hold 
of  these  dying  ones  as  thev  reach  the  threshold  and  it  is  with  a 
gentle  serenity  that  they  glide  into  the  night.  In  the  tomb  below  lie  a 
man  and  woman,  guarded  by  a  genius  with  outstretched  arms. 
What  is  the  function  of  this  genius  of  immortality  ?  The  sculptor 
does  not  show  us  these  corpses  rising  from  the  grave.  They  will 
not  wake  again;  the  work  doe* 
not  presage  the  resurrection. 
The  Last  Judgments  of  the 
Middle  Ages  showed  a  new  life 
coming  out  of  death.  The 
dead  l»diea  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  skeletons  of  Gothic 
charnel  houses  evoked  only  con- 
tempt for  the  life  of  the  body 
and  no  one  misunderstood  the 
idea  of  those  figures.  There  is 
nothing  of  that  kind  here.  The 
living  creatures  carved  by  Bar- 
tholome  at  the  threshold  of  the 
tomb  lament,  because  they  can- 
not consent  to  the  universal  law 
stoically,  and  because  ihey  have 
not  the  confidence  given  by  faith. 
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md  the  sadness  of  her  (ate  it 


These  are  poor  humans  attached  (o  life 
and  whom  nothing  consoles  for  death. 
The  consoling  hope  of  a  thirteenth- 
century  believer  finds  no  place  here, 
and  [he  artist  has  not  ventured  to  give 
an  image  of  the  resurrection.  We  are 
conscious  of  that  same  indecision  which 
weighs  upon  venerable  ceremonies,  the 
old  rites  of  which  have  been  corrected 
by  the  philosophical  spirit,  that  empti- 
ness which  rationalism  has  created  in  a 
sensibility  that  has  remained  religious. 
How  is  it  that  a  monument  which 
concentrates  so  much  despair  under  an 
indifferent  heaven  does  not  disgust  us 
with  life>  It  is  because  the  artist  has 
modelled  his  weeping  figures  with  a 
kitid  of  caressing  gentleness.  A  young 
girl  turns  to  kiss  her  hand  in  fare^vell, 
I  irradiated  as  it  were  by  the  incompara- 
ble grace  of  her  gesture.  The  prestige  of  art  takes  the  place  of  the 
absent  consolation.  The  tender  sorrow  of  Christianity  breathes  from 
these  figures  of  pagan  beauty  and  the  very  simplicity  of  the  sculpture 
recalls  the  beautiful  Gothic  technique. 
The  men  of  to-day  like  to  commingle  in 
this  way  sorrow  and  death  with  the  pro- 
found joy  of  beauty.  Since  Chateaubriand, 
our  century  has  liked  these  transpositions  of 
noble  sentiments  and  hidden  its  lack  of 
faith  under  the  magnificence  of  art.  A 
wonderful  monument,  it  is  as  direct  as  the 
work  of  a  primitive  and  yet  quivering  with 
modern  sensuousness.  It  overtseps  our 
epoch  and  speaks  to  humanity.  The 
power  of  its  emotion  will  grow  in  measure 
as  the  centuries  meet  before  it  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  suffering  of  all  generations. 

How   should    we   fittingly   conclude   a 
book  which  follows  history  to  the  present 
day,  and  to  which  every  successive  year 
will  add  its  page?     Let  us  end  il  before        (The  Luiemb^^,  i 
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these  works  which   combine  a  lofty  idea, 

greal  lalents,  and  a  aignilicance  far-reacliing 

enough  to  unite  ihe  France  of  to-day  with 

thai  of  the  past,  works  which  illustrate  the 

continuity  of  French  art,  showing   how  it 

reconciles  forms  of  government  and  effaces, 

not  only  revolutions,    but   even   the  vicis- 
situdes of  religious  belief. 

Each  French  style  has  been  a  reflection  of 

French  institutions,  and  French  art  remains 

a  faithful  chronicle  of  French  history.    The 

varied  and  deHghtful  aspects  of  the  country 

appear  in  the  buildings  of  its  cities,  the  old 

stones   of  its   soil,    and    the   relics  in    the 

museums.     If  we  visit  its  ancient  towns,  we 

shall  find  great  local  variations;  some  will 

always  remain  Gothic,  because  they  reached 

their  apogee  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  others  are 

still  irradiated  by  the  smile  of  the  Renais- 
sance; others  again  still  bear  the  impress  of 

Roman  majesty.    But  the  same  history  may 

be  read  in  every  city.  In  the  majority  of  these, 
the  nineteenth  century  placed  Doric  peristyles 
on  the  town  halls  and  translated  administra- 
tive centralisation  by  a  uniform  classicism. 
The  eighteenth  century  is  to  be  recognised 
by  the  brilliant  elegance  with  which  it  adorned 
French  reason,  like  the  graceful  episcopal 
palaces  which  are  found  nestling  in  the 
shadow  of  old  cathedrals.  The  seventeendi 
century  was  not  entirely  absorbed  by  Ver- 
sailles; we  come  now  and  again  upon  austere 
mansions  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  which 
seem  to  embody  the  somewhat  morose  loyalty 
of  old  parUamentarians.  The  joyousness  of 
the  Renaissance  is  revealed  in  ill  exuberant 
and  spontaneous  architecture,  its  stone  fan- 
tasies, its  gay  turrets  and  sunny  gardens.  Bui 
the  eye  always  returns  to  the  Gothic  cathedral, 
buttressed  by  the  houses  thai  cluster  round  its 
feet  that  it  may  raise  its  vault  the  higher  and 
point  heavenwards  with  its  spire,  an  evidence 
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of  what  FreRch  or  human 
geniiu  can  do  when,  in 
tke  shelter  of  a  firmly  con- 
sbtuted  society,  all  its  efforts 
are  concentrated  in  a  com- 
mon purpose.  As  distance 
makes  the  ages    more  ob- 

emerge  more  clearly ;  feudal 
fortresses,  once  impregnable 
on  their  rocks,  then  shat- 
tered by  the  royal  cannon, 
and  gradually  dispersed  in 
the  neighbouring  villages, 
which  used  its  stones  lo 
build  their  houses;  forsaken 
monasteries,  where  the  little 
Hame  the  monks  kept  alive 
with  pious  hands  alter  the 
twilight  of  the  antique 
world  has  died  out  slowly 
in  the  strong  light  of  modem 
day;  Roman  ruins,  with 
'  their  imperishable  masonry, 
where  men  sometimes 
sought  shelter  during  the 
tempests  of  barbarism,  relics  the  imperial  majesty  of  which  has  domi- 
nated national  history.  Rome  indeed  still  persists  in  our  encumbered 
civilisation.  Often  the  modem  engineer,  as  he  turns  over  the  soil, 
brings  to  Ught  a  carved  ahar  or  some  mutilated  head  of  a  Gaul 
shaved  in  the  Roman  fashion.  These  old  stones  go  to  the  local 
museum  to  join  the  picmres  Paris  sends  annually  to  the  provinces. 
Thus  we  may  traverse  some  twenty  centuries  in  [he  quiet  streets  of 
a  French  country  town;  twenty  centuries  of  fine  culture  and  active 
civilisation,  of  life  during  which  a  society  has  been  made  and  re- 
made continuously,  and  has  decked  its  changing  manifestations  with 
new  forms  of  beauty. 
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C-.W>.R<»]b..266, 

a.eD<.,Jeud<,  51.98. 

Cuntn.4n.434!  Chlldizn; 

CAan/ln.  270*. 

Oiennv.id.  413,  414,  417, 

Klimi.  423*;   MaHmltu. 

O-danuBc.   4,   7.  24.  26; 

Ch«iff,ADdr«.3IO,319, 

423*. 

SutucOeol.B*. 

Ocnonc«u,a*Madc,  138*. 

CuT^390iTern-collafi>un 

Oada  v..  85,  86,  96.  105. 

Ch^t,  426. 

iJthe  Anil).  391*. 

108,  109.  llSiSuhieJ. 

Chevdier,    Edenn,,  87,    121. 

Cndliw,  325, 

122. 

a>wo<u;.  T«t.b  d,  Gcn«.I, 

^.  105*. 

CUurd:   MaJomt  Rtcnmkr. 

by  RuiIf,  369'. 

Oarfa  VI.,  87,109. 

avid..  CanKde.  192.299, 

OiuIb  VII,.  87,121, 122. 

ChinirenJ,   360:  Sw«.  361*. 

aih.,356,400;   InPl^arJu. 

Giuui,  Abber.  13. 

403*;     T.AIC    md    (fa 

Ch.d»IX..I47iW«M«W- 

^ni.;.  401*. 

l™=(.  175*. 

aamonl-FBr«.d.chun:h.  59; 

C*attM.428i5(/HZ.(A.409*. 

Ch.dsX.,350.3SO. 
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Noire  DModuPon.  19: 

As-  J  NoBe  Du»  dd 

357*;   BJ/n/  o/ ft»o(. 

a  5JWf,   224i    Tanh   of 

Pott.      12*.      Cviul     Id 

357*  J     PonJ.    df    Cl/fc 

Mu.rio.  220. 

NokD—xIu  Pat.  25*1 

.f'.4»r<w.  355*;   S«.o,nl, 

Q>»nl.  C«o)in<iu  PiUor  Id 

ChoiehofSl.Nwl.ini.l9. 

„fllaIu.iiS*:La>,dKO»,. 

diuch  u.  9*. 

dock,  J05". 

356;    Kfc.^  ftT  *!.  Co««- 

Grown  of    Kio,  RHBwiolhe. 

Ckxb*.  276.  2S6.  302.319. 

un.  354;   Dl-^'.BalK 

363.     4»:     SoccAinfe. 

356-. 

Cro«tCollo«io».253. 

288* :      ftmafc     SaWr, 

Ca«.  «!«.«.  67. 

28»«. 

C«dH.94. 

D 

CWt.  i~..F™«»/..l75'. 

C«i«».405;  C./O.409*. 

Ooott.  F«Bc^  £U«d^A  <:! 

Conufle  de  Lyon.  170,  171. 

DituiD.  Bouvsot.  422:   Coo- 

^Ddrfo.  I75». 

C«T«i».  246.  276.281.282, 

K«p(..430*. 

aoM.  di.    169.   170.   171. 

283.285.319,409. 

D<Jb»lo.»u>Kf^Touloii«. 

200. 

Conoi,  436:    Th.  &,lJhr  o/ 

DaJou.  370,  440,  441,   448: 

doYi.  4,  347. 

Ckn.   Abbey.    13,   20.  94; 

Couik.231. 

HWcfc.96.97. 

Code,    Robert  do.    218.    242. 

Rtpuiffc,  452';  fto«in(. 

Codiii..263.26S;ih.Youw. 

244. 

Z88.383. 

CoO«.429.430iL»r/Je;n 

C™.  J«fl».  6S:   rntal^ 

BiWoov.  438*. 

DmIm.367, 

•mfcrBoureo. 

Coucy.  CUto«i  do,  86*.  ee. 

D«.ie.  333. 

CoIh.IW.  Calm.  117*. 

B9;K«p,86*. 

D««.  ]«n.  192, 

C°f<r     .J     W>l~ut     Wood. 

D.uWo,.   360.  361  i   Banb 

CouriM,J7»,  39^-3'i'i   4fa, 

^lA«0(«.359*:&.rfnfc 

Cofuc.  [^  of  dwich.  33'. 

ill    411.,  J?fl  JJ^    JVl 

362*:   ^.ocit  of  OfXcDoi. 

&*>«.  214-219.  227.  233- 

4T4   439;ftv,ku,r.Afon. 

360*. 

23S.237.2S9.296.304; 

-iES— TSiAj.       394-. 

Dmuohn.  429-431;  TUPlm, 

i»ib<i.2Z3. 

Funeral  <n  Omonj.  393-. 

.^Laanll.  439*. 

CMaao-.  225. 

D.upl^.  Ao.  267 ;   tomb  of. 

aWc.2. 

395*;  D«fCoocrt.394'[ 

239*. 

Colo-bc,  MkhJ.  136.  158^ 

7-fto  Woot,  395, 

Diumltr,  349-351.  367.  428: 

159;    r<iu»   <:!  /u.Ua, 

CourtoW,      Couo/iB    5tfrin(.A, 

Pr.</.l>ce.   Slrtftlh, 

204*. 

om/    A«,     352':     ilo 

Couiio,  Joui.  136.  168;  Lo.( 

CiIbI™!.     154*.     I55>; 

/ufl!,™if.  176'. 

D.vil,C™d.  124, 

&.  C»we  &  (Ac  DrogDK, 

Coutoo.  CoillAuoioud  Ni«J^ 

D.vid.  Louk.  276.  280.299, 

156iT<™bo*F™d.U.. 

245:   Ho™   o/  MorfH. 

300.305-308,  312-328. 

ofBriUuT.  159. 

238*.  242;    r*.  «fcon«. 

339.340.  346,351,364, 

ConudilH.   Tooib  of    Philvpc 

219*;   TA=5o*«.220'. 

d(.166*. 

No»ofc«./,.303'iD™/* 

C>nnHi.o.»ofihe.  42.212. 

9fMcf<t.}it*:  Death  if 

C«m»ii>i>.d»[>>clH.294. 

Duiphk,    239*;     M.ri. 

SBcmla,    312;    Dbirthu. 

L.CIUUU282. 

«ono/(ie£fl»&..  313*; 

97;  Nwol™'.  Bslrooo.. 

C«it.oM.,  CthodrJ.  58;  F.- 

HoroHl.   312:    UonlJa^ 

297';  VJ1..1.370*. 

c«lc  of,  56*. 

313;   Oalhltf  tUTtnnU 

Coohir.,   Thr™..  401 ;    fio- 

Courf,  308;  ftad.  <i^  fA. 

20.  25. 

moiu  of  Iht   DtaJena. 

SoW™.  313;  JM™.  R* 

Ghk^s.    15.    30.    35.    37; 

345'. 

oomfer,  316*;    Doofft  </ 

lUiw  of  Sie.  For  ■!.  36* ; 

G>n»9.   ADIoke.  240.   247; 

Bora.   315;     /!ob.r»    o/ 

Ummouni   of     poreh   il. 

/'(iwi   nsculrv   Atidro- 

Mo™i  S«ftn.  314:  M. 

30*. 

™<Jo,242*:Do..QHiiota 

&rt^W.  313*. 

TopBto.    245*:    £*Ao, 

Dond    d'Aopn.    366.   367, 

446:  Aftrfofteo  oyClttof 

C««iH.«lA«mWy,3l4.316. 

Co:™o™».  223-225,244-245; 

Hugo.    366-;    MoJof/ton 

Con.uU«.  307. 

Burt   o/  (A<  Doofceu  „f 

,^M™.  R&amfcr.  366* : 

ConvMbon.  ihe.  303. 3 1 4, 3 1 5. 

Podin«l  of  Iho  Pu.d>«o>. 

370. 

Bail  of  a<c  Gnat  Condi. 

366*;  PA/4«Krmon.  367*1 

Corot.    355-357.    361.    395. 

222";     S(*(«   «!/■   i.o«(. 

R«ln<.   367:   5lah.o   aT 

396.  425;   ^™ft«K/, 

XIV.,12h':NumthaUh 
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On>uo(,36&>. 

Dil>u«iiirt,321;  GiJkriiBflhc 
Pain,  Rtsol.il**. 

DecinuH,  338.  350.  360,  407: 
Btll-rintm.  33i'i    ChU. 

Tuiklth    &*«.;,    336*  : 
CMA/r«nii(fAc»'etf,)36*. 

Ddcniei.  Bial  of  Mmc.  Jc 


ekcnii.  329-342,  348. 349. 
351,353,354,  369,374, 
375,  377.  392,  394.  404. 
407,412.414,  416,423, 
427.  442.  448;  u>d 
In^rei,  326-329 ;  rompued 
wiih  RocCii.  418:  AkJ- 
Fanla^la,    321*:    Bciila 


Dan  luant  SUp>crtdt, 
330*1  LAtiiu  leading  Ihc 
PtapU.  330:  Meita. 
333* ;  /u.M«  of  Trajan. 
333*  ■,  arflfe  of  Talllt- 
}m-Tg.  332* :  Cnuufci-i 
antering  Cotatantlnofile. 
3il*:  DmU  and  Vl'tll  In 
HiB,  329;  MaiiacK  of 
StU.  328*;  Poriroll  o/ 
HliTwy.  326*. 
Delabodie,  390  i  V<ue.  392* 
CWKBche.333,  337.349.401 


Dopcxte.,  250.  269 ;  Po 
af  Unml/.  250 ;  Po 
„f  a  hiKiar.  2»». 

DtUijle.   403;    Ealru    01 


407». 


337. 


MMinfS(.&™n(.347* 
//er7iA;|H:Jc,4l3:  Prlnca 
In  iV  T««i-.  347«;  Mar 
Jtr  of  Iht  Duke  af  Gain 


DcJiTv>».  349. 
Ddmnc.   PhiBbm.  40. 
146.  154.310,379, 
DcouiK,  323. 


Diu.    359  [     Falrlu'    Pool 

359". 
DUhcH.  274-275,  299,  300. 
Dika.  6.  107.  109.  118.  119. 

nrmi.  109.  l'lO:Churchoi 
None  DuH.  53*;  Church 
iJSi.Miclid.  138.  151*: 
RauwocF  u    I37i    S(. 


MC  "nieoc-hUui. 
D«>uell<>.  437.  444. 

Dotiiny.  198. 


MaianK   de   Pompadoui 

Zbi-.  Comic  d'ArlalM  an. 

HlsSl^lei.  281*. 
Duboii.  19B. 
[>ubi>ih     PiuL      438.     447 

FlortnUrx  Slnttr,  444* 


C(uleofCI»iich.37'. 
EdKaAmoiii^ux.  Swob  Uom, 

129*. 
EiDiieo.  FiRplm  in  Chttiaii, 

167*. 
EikJkHik,  222. 
EfinaaL.  JuKuavuD.  194. 

Eaoi.  263.' 

Emtniilay.      I8(h      omlurr. 


Empire,  die.  303.  304.  311. 
314,  316.  322;  Swood, 
345,380,393,401. 


£w«r>»bu.3e6-. 
EtfiBcani.  15. 
Eutjopiui.  6. 
EvftnodUry,  Cover  of.  3( 


Ftknei.  284.  285',  CunoodD 
dock,  284*;  PttmaBon 
and  lU  Aohic.  284*; 
SlOat  of  ACcr  the  Crcal, 
285  ;  Bather.  285*. 

FJiuito,  438.  440;  Diana, 
448*;A.^McoM.J<PW, 


447*. 


;    Man. 


Studio  at  La  BaUgnolla, 


Di>c,3e 


«.  440*. 


,  ,  Pilepl>ct  of  Huaua  Li 


Dupont,  Iron  (Hlle  by.  389*. 

Dupri.  CuiUiumc,  189,  200- 
Henru  ly.  and  Marie 
de' Medici.  187*. 

Duprf,  Jula.  359;  Lau,  Tide. 
360*,  Tit  Old  Oat, 
362*,  Morning,  361. 

Dulecl,  386. 

DuvJ.  A..  345. 


FIukUi.  345,  346.  402.  413, 
414.  417.  Nofiohon  III.. 
341*-,  PorlraH  afaGlrl. 
344* ;  WafltWB,  343. 


FUuu.  336. 

FouuiB  d  Ihc  OI«m- 

Fi™«.  c«i«w.  m-.i^ 

urr     (wiO.     CupBun). 

FRBch  m.  143. 

443*. 

FlmuiK,  bBwi«  -  Fruo. 

FitwM.  Nink.,  I20;a.m. 

135. 

J««    a»A,    120.     123*; 

FloRi>lii>,Dg-iM«.l36.l39. 

Fold.  391*. 

120. 

Fo«««  (-diitod).  309.  310. 

Fn«.u.    407;     Hnhxt. 

379. 

MO;  BW.  ir=  »iw  (i. 

140  i     CouBdl   Ch™bn. 

C 

259,  293* :  dsnUiin  of. 

l78.2S9:F«iof.342; 

CUbhJ.217.   227.282.269. 

Fnodi    !.->   COST     «. 

290-291,296,302,383. 

I41>.  167;     Hour    U.'i 

386. 

B.B-K«I.    141*;     Hb«- 

G.ill.rJ    (doiiM).    369; 

.ho.    SuiicH    .t.    140*; 

C«nb,393',a,mP™«, 

Jcwd   CibiiM  u.  297*. 

Cu^mnfcr.  416*. 

OtJ  Counwd  «,  139*: 

GJUrl,  a»i«u.  85.  88. 

Sduol  ol.  145. 196.  393. 

G.ilk».Chliaude.l40. 

F«iene.   MoMul  Sum   •< 

CJfe  (J«B«).  386. 

CUnU,  368. 

Fo™iD.  426. 

CmJ«,  370.  448 ;   M(«  * 

5m./;.  454*. 

F«,ua.  J<u,  67.  121-123, 

Ciiuu..  6. 

U9.l44,273;.^A.™fl™ 

a.uiuin.P.ul.426.429. 

«fti^Matl.U**;B«4 

Cul,  1-6.   31,   452;   Mm. 

.^  Hoar,.  122  ■.Hld^„  of 

(IW/eia,  122;  f^rtroll  of 

Romio.  in.  W- 

ciiark.yii-.na';  p^. 

GAwrioi.    351;     UtStrntph., 

iml  ^  HimKK    123*, 

350.  352-. 

PoHxM  of  foaacn^   do 

Ca»l>,221. 

I/n/u,  126*;    5l«c    .t/- 

Goffrm.  Mme..  266. 

A**..  124'. 

C««a.  Mile..  317. 

Foiiqwt,N>c)Kl«.  163,  219. 

GdKf.  Cliudc,  198.201.209, 

Fo,«i=;5^*.ca^J67*. 

210;    H    abo    L0.1M,, 

FruoMi4258.276.262.286. 

CUJc 

300,  302.  312.  318,  426; 

CAonl.  313,  314.  317.  324 

Conm,    mi    CaHrrho.. 

326;  P«H,^  of  L^so 

275*;  BclUn.  275' -.U 

Chlff,,  i-Amour.  276*; 

ofMmc.RAamUr.i\2': 

r«o     »'<.o..n    ta»"u. 

/»i<w  <.nJ  hi  d^hltr. 

276*. 

Fnnche-Conl*.  136^  "GuH- 

G«iaull,327.328.329,392. 

€*«.-■  of.  395. 

394:     CAa«Dr   QAcc^ 

F^cherilfc,   169;     0*.A.m, 

327*:    Hone    R««    of 

169-. 

£p»m.  332*  ;    Rofl  of 

Fnnril..  133, 142,  143.  150. 

Ih,  Mtim..  329*. 

151.     216.     303,     304; 

G«™in,  Soup  Tur™.  292*. 

Tomhdi.  162. 

Cn™n».  119,296. 

FruHJ.  11.  of  BHiUnr,  T»b 

CHiniiny.  10. 

of.  154*.  iS9. 

Frfiu..2. 

™/f«rnf    Cairo.    415"; 

F.*n.in«,  196. 

BonopoH,.  440, 

Frfnw.    370.    4J8;    ;«™ 

Gff.„,415,422. 

J'/l-t.  446*,  447  ;  0™» 

Chibnb,  437. 

GiB.ui.  338. 

CSOI.2S3. 

Ciotu,  113,417,429. 

C^uilo..  222. 233,  244.  261. 
263 :  Bothlng  /^ntfAi. 
216*;  Sioiao  of  L«.U 
XIV..  222,  283  ;  r«iiic- 
IHd  ut  StidtK  of  Loah 
XIV..  1\T. 

CkoJa.  313.  314.  317-319. 
326.  336.  340:  Al^  X 
fAt  TonA,  315:  BdJ^ 
<!/■  Catro.  316;  IMivc 
3  IS. 


249. 
o«l»,  333. 
oiwn,  Jon.   136,   163.  164. 

364,  Dlma.  164.  171*; 

143*:   FoaUibr  d»  Iddo- 
ta.1.,163,164,169-,170-. 
oodiike,  297. 
1,  323 . 


School  323*. 


CRece.7.216. 
Cub.  dx.  42,  61. 
GnwryofToun,  5-7. 
Creaoble.    Oopd    of     St. 

L.<itB>i.9. 
Grcutc.     273-276.     318; 

Sroiwi    PWcfef.     272* ; 

FnfAir'.    Cunc.    274; 

MomlHi  Piautr.    273*; 

p-ir/ivcSrfife,274*;  TAe 


Son-M  Ain/. 


*.  274*. 


Cm  308,  314.  315.  320; 
321,322,324-326.  326. 
3W:BollUfi^dofEvloo, 
319,  364;  £ini.irtaflOR 
of  IIk  DazhoK  d'Angou- 


uiiiii.  307.310.  312*,  315. 
316.  324.  327.  340; 
Rdam  of  Marca,  Stilai, 

uiHkiD,  SiDVA.  Group  nf 
Louk  Xlll..  Anne  of 
AiuBii  and  Dinphin.  189. 
190*. 

uUlxme,  Euifaic.  436. 


Mme.   Onucw,   340*: 

K 

41  [•  ;  L^l^-l.  41 1". 

P:„inlU/Hlfmlf.i2e: 

Guill™,380. 

M.rU,.A,m  o/  &.   5vn.. 

K«m.n.  126. 

Guild).  J4e. 

1^^,  337*.  329,331: 

KiDt,M4tU<C.f<.107*. 

CUoRHui,     342*,    343: 

K™',  68. 

<Erfft™,342;La5«.r=, 

342*;     Slf^nla.     337, 

L 

H.I..  Fnu.  267.  392.  406. 

401:  y«erfL«.i,Xni.. 

421. 

337*.    342;    TArfl.   <»../ 

L.hafc.Cui.d.  m™.,  m™. 

d'Hi<»m.T«.ri><>f  ihc[>uc 

/uxAtr,   338:     M-m.     </e 

£n«4=(A,  278*. 

283. 

Anonna,    339:     Crond. 

UbroiMe.  382.  386*. 

339;£l<Krf'Or/6.«,34l. 

U  Fq«,    Ch«ta   dc,    247. 

403. 

Iiu.lb»t.  440. 

Ink  SuDd,  306. 

H«>Bn«.241*;Trfc,™pli 

HUtn.  3*7  .  M„L.ria.  406: 

Ubsii  de  BantR.  MMe  <j. 

o/Bi^ha.  243*. 

H«,  itWln(G/%w<dlAc 

105*. 

Luiuu.  200;   n>rtnN  af  g 

Co«*lliFmncatM,i2S: 

l«b«.349;fr'fe.B  c/DI«.<«. 

Wm,   19S*. 

HtBBa.   409;     Uyl.    422'; 

3S3*. 

U    Hi.,,    197.     202;    fW 

R^lnt  ClA.  422*. 

l>o«.  13. 

McAofo.       y.      end     Sl 

H«ifT[l..  132.  142. 

luh.  31.86.  118.  120.  123. 

Fn-ncU.  201*. 

Houy  tV.,  178,180,187,193: 

137.  190,  192.201,216, 

UHuoii,  112. 

6ml  «i,  187*  ;  Shim  <i. 

222.239.279;iI«F™4. 

LJiqwr.  390;fl™ch,392*. 

189.212,365. 

■1,  143. 

Lu»nc;i..,ToaJ.c^.438.440*. 

HB4'ud.iKci),296.389. 

iuli.,.«li-.i.F««.,  (45. 

Lunou..  297.  389. 

He.din.  J*eq«em»l   dc. 

Iv«».106:   Coro^M^nrflhl 

iLMcrct,  256:   Aden  rf  Iht 

Aforri^  </  C<i«.   122. 

VlT^.    76*:     Shri«   of 

llallM     Th^T..    252-: 

HinofF.  380. 

St.  Y™1.  38* ;   Triptych, 

Mlk-     C^argo.     256*; 

Holbaa..  3S8. 

14th      Coiury.       116*; 

Fcunleln      rf       Ptfiuui. 

H<Jbrin,267,343. 

Vl,m      -f     ll'      Sotnl. 

255*:  fi>»*Wi,  255*; 

Chopclk.  68*. 

Wintr.  256*. 

H»gd«,  225,  267,  286,  287, 

302,  363  ,  Bmicl  L«^ 

Luacu.    Odiw.    dc   148; 

BronEoiud,  289:    of  N.- 

K«pofChit«u.89'. 

pd^USO?*:  ofV=h.«, 

J 

289;D(<.™.286*;Stthie 

Ijm**-'   20.  22  ;  «:ulptu» 

JVoli.ire.289*:  Win*,,, 

J«q>H.  Ch..K    361;    Ffoct 

i..66. 

./5*8i».363. 

"UnxK     d'K    .Dd    Lu.i» 

Hua.Pasl.  3S4;   Im-ndM-n 

J.nHUd>,  194. 

doU,"  41. 

a(5(.Cfa.J,354*. 

J«i«.bin.  184. 

Leoo.   119:  G>dHUof,52. 

Huio,  Victor.  349.  377  ;   rhi 

Jo..  DuL<,  ud  J(u,   King. 

373:  F<ic*dci4Cuhcdr.l. 

ftrt™.334-. 

•ujohn. 

Lrolliirc.   221.    250.    251; 

HundnlYafWu.  102. 

"^06*.                       " 

TIk  Artfl  ,i>lih  to  Wtfi 

/*^a«Dtn«fcr,7'. 

Joh.n«t.  336. 

and  DaathtcT.  249*  :  ftr." 

John    d>e    C<»d,    KilH,    83: 

lmll'>{Mm,.JtGm,dm. 

PotUUKlf.  120'. 

2Mf.JIMo^aral,.2*T. 

Joho    the    F«rf™,     Duke    of 

L.  RocheSe.   HMd  de   Vile. 

ll=.i.FnB«.  44,  48.  51,60. 

92,94.133.425. 

of.  113*. 

Lhu.,  372.  373. 

Dh.D.in.ti«l  :  S^n  <,n«fV  Ihc 

Jo«hau.  392. 

Li  Touche,  Guloa.  426. 

Darxmd.  24". 

]o«iii..a.ti«u.fe.9s*. 

UT«ir.M«iii«Qu,ntiddt. 

hJI^.Y>un,Gl,lUtllntU' 

2S1.     264.     266.     287; 

430,  432. 

fir,lS^,Hhytnm.ib5-. 

Fol-all    ^    IA<     Jii^ 

]«■>«<]  do  Un^  87,121. 

H„M.  ifyy.  Ponrcii  ,^ 

lopo.     339-347,   375.   392, 

JiiuvMiM.    Jeu.  246:  Dijanl 

(At    Jtraa.   264':     P„,. 

404.     412,    416.     417, 

/™m(A.C™.,240*;ft.--- 

(m/(  <J  Mik.  Fcl.   264*: 

yfKXAiali      of     Home,, 

(w/(    e/   Fag«,,     224*; 

Aforoujlc     'dc      /tumirju. 

338*;    Bdf,   Tuft,  343. 

RcHinKHan  «/  Loiani, 

264*,ftrt,a«</Ral«rf, 

242*. 

264*. 

Uurau.  J.  P.,  405,Ec™n. 

247  ;£)«(*./ a.  Smo^ 

240-245.  253,  259,  265, 

munl-^lon  tf  Rtierl  lU 

206*;  SaaJThcLlfi 

303.304.309.314.322. 

Pl«a.«»*. 

ofSi.Bn«o.\9i,M<lp0- 

347.  365.  366,  378,  385. 

Uur«t.  Eii»i.  427. 

mim.   £>fl*   am/    Poi,. 

L...l.J<u«dc.  120. 

Av.nn<a.  204*;  51.  P.ml 

ntB  ol,  20D;  un»  of. 

Uvni™.     Tht    Bllkl^«.:,. 

fKochlm     at     Eplmui. 

189. 

277*. 

Lfuu  XV.,  287,  289.   301. 

Luuw.  14,20,24 

St.  BtmdM.  205*. 

378;     uiUtectun     o«l«. 

Liou.^42S. 

LtTdl-.Michd.22S. 

311;   JinTMiocB   .t   Wa- 

LeBng.   195,  196,  r98.215, 

UiMin.     310,     316,     317; 

.ill..   -«W,   280;    fu,- 

218-222.239.  241.248. 

oitu«,3e8.3e9,  ■UMaof. 

249.253.279,281.283, 

Son.  344*. 

189.217*,  190. 

284.  300,  306.  334.  347. 

UV.U,  218.  227. 

UuitXVl..   301,  309,   310. 

Ja4.448ia.((fc../^fe.- 

Lh™itte,400. 

318,  353.  380,  (umtuK. 

onJcr,  220;   Frumoi  >i 

Liii«-Richi«.  136,139,  140; 

368,389. 

CaSm.  V™illa,   230*; 

Figure  «f  <!  Child.  \b]* ; 

Low  XVlll..  308,  310,365. 

C™«fc/o«A(eo(.  225*; 

Smkhjt   u   a.   Mihid, 

Ln-i^PhiliDpe.  347-350.  365. 

Gc4>^mT>paliT,  233*; 

160*;    S*=fe(™    In     the 

368,375,3e0,4l3;™o.- 

HwibMP.   234;    ft.WruH 

aurch  «f  Si.   Edesie  .1 

ple«.Pkccde1.Co.«r<k. 

o/7-Birm«,224*;   T™h 

B«.fc-DK.  161*. 

289. 

o(L.B™..Moih=.2l7*. 

Lillt.Tht  Bo™.  I4S;  P«k 

Lo.i.   Victor  (uchilKt).  218, 

225. 

dePtii..2l6*. 

294.384. 

L«™k.,  M«i..  277. 

Limburs    B>odim,    Ac.  116; 

Louvim,  ChoKh,  South  pOKh. 

Ldd™.    Ottido,    222;    A 

HanHng     at      Vinanna, 

102' 

Mi-At    •cah    hu   Pwll. 

119*. 

Logvoifc  227.  234. 

225*. 

Lb™..   6.  136;   churd,  «. 

Low  Countria,  1  18. 

L*bv«,  Jills.  402;   r~(A, 
414, 

13.     59;    auub,     37; 
«u«9oi  ChialnGlon,. 

UA.   Vu.  on   Chu™.  A. 
113*. 

Lc«n>.  AM...  £.^1^X0,397* 

38*;     a««l    Shrine    o( 

L««ch-.  Rofcai  Jt  55. 

U  UKt  ([Kbe  *i  UiK),  28. 
L.  Miu.  CuhBM.   S4.  67; 

a.  CJmk«,  80*;  aund 

L)™.2.  7,  119.   136,  137, 

SfMK.  I3ih  cHitu.,,  80*. 

192.      420;      adwM. 

ApKofCuhedril.  53*. 

Lim»ii>.  L«i««d.  136. 

Rdicf      of        ^ri.Mc      «Kf 

U>,«<i«,  1S7,  218. 

C<«f>pmpe.    115*;    NoK 

Le    MoutuH.   AMoh.   111. 

Upp.  FliHo.  434. 

D.n>cckFour.ifa<..3e2; 

112. 

Lc«.  Ihe.  21.  41.  58.  122; 

Am  of   Noi»  Du»  <lc 

L<ii»t,365. 

SchcxJcflhe.  121. 

Fo«™s™,3a7*;H«Ji 

Lt   Mo,.*,    246,    260-262. 

ViDo  (town  h.H).  182*. 

282.   283.   //«n:uf«   ind 

D»n<ol,  191*. 

OmpAafc.  243*;  0/i,",o«.. 

L™.    V.n.    259.   261  ;   Hob 

M 

242. 

UN™,    the   Br=<hm.    200. 

lTMufL«ul,XV..2a'. 

M.ch..d,  406. 

201.    273,    TA.   S/«t. 

Urion  294. 

MwUa.r.Ea<fihc.  14.20. 

imflA,  199';  /ntrfor  m«A 

Lon-.io.    CUuA,,    346.    356, 

M.iin.1.,  Alb«t.422. 

.  f<™((B.  198*;   Ported 

431;     «     .^    Gdl«e. 

„f    u    M<m4<r     .^    (A, 

OmkA,. 

Guild,  190. 

Penimi F-^le.  \9^. 

L<™i.,  Rttat.  245  ,   Rdi^. 

M.bo»,  M.  do.  183. 

UN™,  dKbMhm,  waib«d 

HaiddoRoh«..239". 

Muoc-UGite.    CMw*u    do. 

10  i     CW-t/qBr.,      198; 

L«™iw,  136.  137.  139. 

T-IKT-d  Table.  200. 

Loiludnsi.(Lomui.e).  137. 

MiioroDo.'  368. 

LouklX.,  «a.  LouU. 

Mdo«l,J«n,ll7;/>faU.119. 

U    N(K«.     229-231,    294, 

Lot.i.XI.,  87.  121.  122.  132, 

M.«i,    Edouin).   328,    408, 

380. 

133,143,145.  147.179; 

409.   421-423;    Ba,  o/ 

Tomb  o(.  192*- 

fAe  F^a^B.v'f.  427-; 

iViiid),  144. 

Lo«i.XII,.l36.137.l40.l43. 

Snat/od    on  (Ac    Crou. 

Lep.UK.  242. 

427*;  Woman  tWlA  CAc,^ 

L.p«ri,  380. 

LoubXIII..  210.227;  BUu<^ 

rto.  428*. 

L««t,  218.  379. 

of,  186,  i90-.  365. 

MuMn.217.  218.  227,229. 

Lt  Sidam,  427. 

Loui,XIV,.36.[43.l96.l97, 

233.244,289.291.293, 

L.  Sun,,.  EuUKhf,  198,  199, 

21I-2I4,227,Z35*.2J8. 
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368,383.384,386. 

Marcin  AureKui,  MUatrJ.  190. 

285,  288,  290. 
Marie  AnuincBe,  Z77.  310. 
Marie  L«iiie,  304*. 
MaiHUenie  of    AuArJa,   Tomb 


M.ay,  24S. 

ManciUH,  Z,  7 ;  Caihedrml. 
386*;  MuxuD,  4l8i 
NutR  1>U1K  -  U  -  Cnndr, 
3B2;     Palal.    de     Long- 


Mnlicd.  Marie  de'.   181.    193, 

261. 
MtJinnaiieiB.  92.  93.  430. 


lemlinB.  124,434. 

r*nafd,     S,     429-431;    Tig 


447. 
Meriroie.  372. 
Mnion,  L.O..402. 
Mirron.  TAe  S(nig«,  334*. 
Meu-ZB. 
Mm)™,  Vuider.   221,  249. 

253,283,321:  The  King 


M« 


,    354; 


MiehJa,  333, 405,415. 

Mkhdouo,  123.  141,  144- 

Mipiad.  Nicda..  193;   PW4 

Mbwco.  414;   Delacrda  in. 

228*. 

334. 

Mi<n«d,     RoR.    198,   Z21, 

M«te.,345. 

Moulin..  67.  121;   CalhodrJ, 

and  her  Son.  226: 

103,  123. 

Milan,  ibcFiach  in.  143. 

M<H.lin.,Ma.>orof.  I24;/In'>e 

Millet.   393.   395.   400,  420, 

diBemdeoondSlJokn. 

428,430,432,434;  TU 

128;   Th,  Mogdaki  a-d 

Af<gelu,.i99':  TheMiin 

an   U.tnoX    128*; 

mitl,    the     Hoe.     400-  ; 

«a(M/ir,  126*  ;  Pkrte  de 

MoihetfyeJfngIt' Child. 

floBiion    «nJ   5(.    Pefcr. 

400* ;    The  ,SA.».Aenfai, 

127*;    nrg/i.  bx  Ghrv 

398*:T-AeG/^«>3,398; 

ulilhDonon.  125. 

rAeHorw<«,399. 

Mof  ■1.314,322. 

"M«J«aSiyL.,''3ea.390. 

Mycan.,  405. 

MoiBK:,  12,  31.32,  34,35; 

ChoKhM,60,    CpiBlin 

N 

lhea™te.,Z6',27';,he 

a«.ten,1l';  Porch, 28*; 

Naney,   294-296;    Church  of 

Si.  Epte.  373;   Na«  of 

Md,  Van,  194. 

St.  Epvre,  375  .  Doorway 

MoHi.aiude,  423,425,429, 

of   Duo]    Palace.    147*; 

434;     Care    Si.    Loxare. 

pi™   Ca.rii.e,   293; 

432*;    London    Br/Jg,. 

Fwnlaind  Neptune,  297*; 

A32*  :Porif^l  of  o  IVom- 

389;  PI«eSumla.!298.' 

M«.oier,  Henri.  350.  351. 

299*^  Tanb  of  Ben(  II. 

M™n<.,er,269. 

dLonaine,  169*. 

NaMo.294;   C.ih.dr.l, 

.latuea,     and      T«ib     ^ 

Fnnd.     of     BtiDany.    .« 

Ducde..!  Moulin.,   IBS, 

uiKfcfMichdColoBbe. 

NuiKuil,  C^leadn,  338. 

N«>ifljU.  Robert.  222. 

Marriote  of  Si.  Calhinne. 

Naple.,  209;  Fre«h  m.  143, 

Napoleon   1.,   143,  308,  309. 

Moni™,  28. 

311.314,315,316.324, 

MonlcKllier.   C«ubel  al,  394 ; 

347.    363,    368,    379; 

Remind     al,     191  :      U 

Tomb  of,  356*,  368. 

Peyioual.  295,296*. 

Nareleoalll.,380. 

M«.i[»ie.     aurch     ol     Si. 

Nadionne.  2.  6;  alu.-pieo  of 

Pien*,  382. 

Mom   Si,   Michd,    58,  373; 

119. 

CMinoliheaoiMH,  57*; 

N..bonneCalhe.bal,59. 

SaUede.  O^xlien.  56* ; 

N«tie,,  257.  267.  268,277; 

Salle    de.    Hate.,     55*; 

MoJameAdiloti^Tmng. 

Soulh  Sde,  S4*. 

267*  ;   Madame  Jc  Cka. 

Moteau,      280  ;       Landseafie. 

leairou!  <u  DaioB.  266*, 

323*. 

Mme.  HenHelH  o.  ffcm. 

M«e.u     the    Yt-Jn^t,    263; 

266*. 

rAt,4t/tai,  277*. 

Naloire,  260. 

Moteau,  GuMave,  404;    FAe 

N.vat«,  389*. 

^WOnYten,  412*;  LanJ. 

NUBot,  385. 

™«.3Z3;  TheUnlcom,. 

Netbedand..  109,  121. 

412*;     Or.W.    413*; 

Neuilly,    HoUK     al.     by     E, 

V«i«.413*. 

Navarre  and  R.  Roundel. 

3B9*. 

Nflia<,    Alfh.     d.,     404; 


■.,2,S,7;*'L.Foi.i 


Bayne.)07,3IO,3a3. 

Cuhednl  d  Nom  Du> 
50.51,  52,96,%.  213, 
297.  373;    Ftttdc,  '  - 


NoniiidT.  44, 48.  140. 


Hb>ae 

79*  ;  L<A  P«ch,  62' 
N.K,  43'  ;  N«A  Door. 

47*;  ReU  oo  Ch. 
Swa.  69*;  lUMi  . 
W«  FtoBt  64',  65' 
South  Side.  45*;  Trmpo- 


CoIKve  da  Quite   Niliom 

(IniuiN  dc  Fruu).  180. 

IS6,2I2;  Ch.pdof,ie6, 

225. 
Eok  da  Baui  fwa.  406. 

413;  G™ioI.378». 
E«kMiUi.k>,29l.294*. 
Ftuboin  Si.  Coiuin,  Z92. 
Fiuboim  Si.  Hoaort.  292. 
Fouolui  in  Cudoi  tt   (be 

T  .uKgmhcHifa  Ptkn.  192*. 
FouoHin  of  Motfai,  300. 
Foualoia   in   Place    Loutob, 


Oupdle,    Suut.  47*.  66. 


Or««e.2;  ArchafM>riij 

Oilau.  136;  CtihaU.  South 

PokK  147*. 
OrlewB.  Lou^.DuciT.Bl 
Ott*de,20Z. 
Otnltr,   259,    269;   Ham>f 

Sam.  2S9*. 
Ouldiy,  32. 
OuiKimp,  irille  (tod,  79*. 


Papnti,  3. 

P.ioii.  266,  363 ;  Mmc.  Du. 

harm.     287* ;      Pm<Im, 

286*. 
Pabir.    Bsurd.    136:     En- 

(inrlnl     Pouoy,      I 

Diih.  1 73*. 
PJ.lio.304. 
Ptoiri.  279. 
P.rii,6. 12.44.46. 1  [4, 

190,  192,217.234.276. 

452;     inliqua    in.    ~    ' 

■n-loym  in,   206.    236; 

179;     Schod     of, '239;' 

IruiJormition      of,      361; 

Puii   kmp.  Loub   XJV.. 

211-213. 
Ate  <k   Ttiomphe  du    Ci- 

w..d.308*,3IO,363. 
AicdeTiiomphederEloUo, 

308*,  309.  367,  379. 
BibUoihbiue  Sle.  CtsfvitvE 

by  LabrouM.  3S2*,  386. 


3ai',  382.364,  386. 
Chtuch     st     Sk.     Oodlde, 

373,  374*. 
Oiurch  of   St,    EdaE 


Louyie,  ihf,  96,  178,  lai, 
210-213,  310.  327,379, 
363.394,  412.413;.niri. 
lod^  in,  212:  buat.  65, 
187,  coumloionof.  216- 
218;Nt[ulBinl.uKl.379: 
The  Colounide,  215*; 
Cental  Pavilion  «jf  ColoH' 


Churdi    of    Ihe     Midcleine. 

291,  296.307*.310. 
Oiuidl    ri    St.    Nicelu    du 

Checdoi>i>el,2n.223. 
Church  ui  (he  Sacr^  Qeut, 

MoUmante.  382,  367*. 
Church    of    die    Soibonne, 

IS5-.  186.225. 
Chuich  of  Si.  Sulpicx,  165, 

297  i  F.t«le  of.  300*. 
Chwch  o(  L.  Tiinit*,  381, 


384. 
Church  of  die  Vil-de-Citce. 

10I.165.186*,22I.297 
amch  of  Si.  Piul.  185.211 
Church   of  Si.   VbcckI  d 

Paul.  380*. 
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181.   193;     conpand   u 

PiniPalan,  IBI. 
Mania,  the.   161.  211.  233. 
Miute  do  Pedii  Amunn, 

371. 
OdCon  TheatR,  3tO, 
Op»  Houir.    382*.   382. 

364.  414;    Ctand   Smd- 

am  of.  363*. 


Palw  Ja  Oiuf*  EJyata,    PUm 


PaUi.  le  CiuhI.  3«2,  3S4-. 
Pilau  <lejiia«,379*,3e6. 
P>Ui.,lcPcik.382.3eS-. 


PUC  MODCUU.  295*. 

P.>ai«i  d'Hanonc.  292. 
Place  <k  1>  CokokU.  258*, 
290.  380.  J83,  447  :  lui- 


_    VI..  108. 
Phdip  Ihe  Bold  of  Bun 

86,  92,   111;    T«r 

113*. 
Pltiip  the  Good  of  BursuDdy, 

B6,  109,111,118. 
Pimm.  7. 


.    284-285,    Mircunr, 


284^  ; 


h  285; 


iXV. 


PUm  DmipW™,  179,  IBO*. 
Hue     Rorile    (Plia    da 

Vowa),  179.  I80-,  211. 
Rue    VuKlSme,   jcc    Placx 

da  GiMU«>EI. 
PU«  d«  V«B»,  j«  Hut 

Port.  St.  benii,  115,215*. 

Quamndei  Au(uidu,  212. 

S<diK.3e8>. 

S«fa«>«,  the.  1  Dl .  297. 365 , 


the  Due  d'HiioHiit,  283; 
T«.b  of  Muihol  Sue. 
283*,  287. 
iloD,  Genuki.  186,  225; 
Baa  if  a  ChlU.  169*; 
Bail  n/Hcnn/ III..  170-; 
Slalai  efRtnt  dt  Bltaiut, 


ami-.  t^Kolu,  191.  194, 
201-209.  215,219,239. 
2*6,  250,  278,  300.  306, 


with  N4illet,  398.  399. 
431 ;  ccocwkI  with  Pun 
de  Ch.v.Diia,  420 ;  inBu- 
ace  in  FtsKli  ut,  ZI9, 
249;  Hb  «cn  Porimf/. 
207*;  Oi*bui  sic/  £ii- 
n/dht,  206* ;  fleioM  <<^ 

207* ;  TAt  StoitiJi  of 
AitaJta,  209*. 
nckr,  366.  380,  436,  447  ; 
Saw^ 370*;  l^iclMla.l 
dM  Tonh  of  NapDUoB  1., 
366,   372>;    Fovntiii    ■! 
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;  rh  r  An  CMuei 


172*. 


Rhti.  ChriiitDtde.  115. 


P«fiiio<d.  90. 

St.  Frant  ■ 
SuFroi 


21  ; 


PtfpvDtn,  FoHrai  of.  1 34*. 
Pmull,  Oiario,  304. 
Pemult.    CUude.    217,    229, 

233.234.  289.291,3! 
Ptm»ii«ii.  267;  PorlniU 

Mnn,     dz      Sonjuainot 


St,  l™  .1.  7*,  9 ;  Cuhe- 
drd.  59;  diuicli  of  Notre 
Du»  li  Cnnlc.  59; 
FxKleolN.D.IaCruKle. 
17*;  OniTch  f<  Si.  S.nB, 
13;  niepUa  b  the  PiUii 
dc  JuHlcc.  97* ;  Sutur  of 
s  QiKcn  in  the  Palik  dc 


Piinir.  Buthdany,  .^iun- 
c/ancc  I9C*;  Mart:  Jt 
S>.«on«»>Co.W.  189. 

Prouii,  403. 

-       ncf.  2,20.31.90.  116, 
20.  192.  193.  279;  ut 
1,86,6/. 
,    PrDvin.,92. 

Ptudhon, 319.320,409;  Mme. 
Urn.  320*  ;  ,<ndn™icA= 
and  A.lvanai,.  320*; 
Emfirtu  /ue^Ainc.  313*  ; 
Pivchc.  321*;  Ztptyrm 
carrvlngoff  Pst/ehi,  321*; 
/iu««  amf  Dlufn  Vtn- 
^na.32l". 

Pullff  of  Oullo  the  B.ld. 
Cover,  9*. 

Puher  of  Si.  L«i>.    113.  114. 

Puiei,  Pierre.  225,  226,  444. 

446;  ./iUimitt  and  Dl- 

224* ;    Doa  ■!  ' 


Bileon: 


=  Ville, 


50,  85, 


Toulon.  224*,  226 ;  ( 
Htrck,.  223*.  226 ; 
Mlta  o/  Crolpno,  223*. 
226;  SuppoKd  Bun  nf 
Loui.  XIV,,  222*, 
Puvj.  de  Chavanna.  345,  416- 
420,426.427,432,434; 

I  o/  Si.  Gtimlitt. 


424-,   MarxlUa.   ■ 


Ldkn  and  llm  ScHr-ca, 

Rflubivli,    205.   339.   392. 

Rod«.   Ctthednl.   59.   101: 

377* ;  TUSacKdQroac, 

421., 

Tower  cldheAJ,  104'; 

4».  42**. 

W<ttFi«t.  104*. 

Pn«»>,  1.21. 

239.  306.  363.  366. 

Rodiu,  434,  442-444:    Bat 

R-(,Kiu,.  87,92.119. 120, 

./d  »-«»...  449*;  TU 

137, 

Km.  450:    Ste   CHto- 

Q 

R»«.,294. 

^   C-f<rf..    443.    449*: 

Q«rer.20. 

RsidRG^   ihc.     309.    310, 

Thiukc.  443*. 

Quin«xr.C.ll»k.l,38*. 

Rolb.,Nic<J«,88.ll8. 

Qub>»C<Tti>i>,220. 

328,380. 

RoU,    415.   416,   422.  426: 

Rmwu,  ih>.  246. 

C.ni™Tifl/"'7S9.429^. 

R«™t.J~.,260. 

r*.  Nur*.  429*. 

R 

R<r»>h.li«..  FroA.  19S.  304. 
306-309,  312,  314,316. 

R«™  Bridie  oufl^ViJourfc. 

R«Be.  239, 

322.324,349.  366.368. 

R«»u.    udiincMTe    of   ibe. 

R.l.dli,42&.  0^.1, .mcitint 

370. 

a  »■«/</(-«  Parf„.  431*. 

Rkine.  1.5. 

R±Sti.   349,    367:    R«i/f.(, 

Ribff.,392,39;.409. 

375.407. 

349>,       rfc      M/Jnfe*( 
ft»i™.349'. 

Ribot     328     395     421;    Si 

Rome.  196,   204'.    20S,  209, 

^iotflin,  396*. 

214,2(5,274.279,  307, 

R«u..    Jmd,   247;     y^^. 

Ricud.  409;  Po^ollofHal. 

340,   452  ;  The   C^fitti. 

244*. 

haih,  4 1 9" :  Portroil  of  a 

l90:Chu<tKcfG=Oi.lB4; 

R.ph«],  137.  199.  20S,  306i 

»'<.™.n.4l9'. 

t^    U,9uc„c.    «     In^ 

RichvdCrurdeLin.SS. 

Uwuno.  297:  Ouirch  d 

342;  «   L*   B™.  219. 

Richc*™.  91.  180.181.385: 

Sl-Prttr.  184,  186.  298; 

«.    Le   Sueur.    199:    h>> 

T™b  «( RichJi™.  219*, 

F.e«hi..  143:  King  J. 

««k.iBibcV.ik<u.  20S. 

223.  225, 

309:  P«U™.,298.     ■ 

Ri«.i.   Ap-Uk..  fr«u   Abbey 

RoBee«.u,.2,25. 

o(,  no. 

RcH,S.lv.ior,279.321, 

Rinud.  H..   221.  222.  228. 

R«lii..26S,y«.«BGiW.278'. 

RetMuh.   H«ii.   312.   316. 

250,     251.     265.     410: 

Rmt.  438  :  MorrJ^  (metkl- 

407:  M«.u«M.o.  447: 

P,ar^l  rf  Boa«,a.  25  h 

ftr/MS  tfCtmral  Prim. 

PoniaH  e/BoaaH,  249*: 

Romn.   136.  383:   Cuhrf™!, 

portros  <,/■  r.  F,  P,  A. 

54*.  57, 10&,   F.t«fc  J. 

R<im..     2;     Cthxk.l.     H-, 

Cntoul.  248;  P^Hnttrf 

55;   L*dr   Chipd,     lOO. 

C>pjul   in   Udv  Oxpd. 

tht  Maraul.  J.  Dcng^au. 

140:       Pondl       rle     1. 

82':     Opiul    in    N.«. 

248* :  PorttallofGiBfard 

Cleade.  74*,    100.   Pot- 

83:  Cl»li«  o(  a.  Rani. 

t>.U    da    iJl«i,«,     75*. 

81':F.t.Jf,  4a*:  Fip,« 

(«fl,rfLDFu.rfafn=,249, 

100:    Poruil     da    Me.^ 

d,S,.l<^.7i':  R^« 

ftrtruW.  rf  Loul.  X/K, 

■tuHKB.    103:   Tvgb>  c4 

£iQum.o*  ShfU.  72*: 

249. 

d'AmboiK  and  de  Bitit. 

F«urc   ol   tl»  Vinpn   «> 

Ri.iire,   TIb™,  PArww, 

140,    141,    Tout    de   b 

c«ti.l  P«d,.  72'  ,  F«i 

451*. 

Beure      (BuBer      T««), 

Rdtxtt.  Hubert,  279. 280. 346, 

55*;      Church      of     St 

Ik.)   S.inUin.76-,    Pl»> 

372;PuTi(JuGorJ.279', 

M«do(..    103:    Aibe  Si, 

Onuixcixb.  71*;  Rdlcf 

Mk1o«.  93*.  126:Po.d.. 

P^rt  »/  K<r»fn«   unJer 

POO*  ;  Spnl  Sui.c»e  in. 

lAfHifcci.  70';   5(.fi<m/ 

LoaliXVL.im'.  Moijon 

IOI*:ChurchJ5l.Oiia. 

«>nij4K(»Jiv.4>xei!9.7l*, 

CarrA.  Nimn,  280*. 

57.58.99.373:  F«a*. 

.culph™     ...     79,     81: 

Rnbert.  L^rii>rJd,  347  :  Aniilal 

374*;N.«,99;Founi™ 

Virtin  rf  lU    VUllMlon. 

^  Hanxdta  In  Ihe  Pen- 

de     1.     Crew    Hcdwe. 

74*. 

llm  Manha.  346*. 

299*;     HMd     Bourrf.*. 

RdnH.  Church  of  Si.  Runi.  32 : 

R=h«l-n«..,.T«,,349. 

rouMe.      144:      Mu»n>. 

South  P«ch.    101',  Gale 

418.419;  OldH«K>>, 

c<  Mul.  4*;  HouK  cJ  die 

92*:    Pilnii    de   Juilici. 

R»hc.Pitrr«.445. 

90*.   97.    140;    Pp«i. 

RetiguuT    Had   d   St.     Bau- 

RacbeB"»e.405. 

292*  :  School  d.  246, 

douin.  23-. 

Rococo  Sul..  283.  296. 

SmU   Genub,  6;   AU»y  of, 

Stojin  ud  s.u««.  vau  • 

393.  396,  «S  :  ctopu^ 

12;  Ch«K>u.   137*:   F«r 

CooBiigK.  390'. 

widi     Hupiimi-.      WO; 

of,  212*. 

Suniin,   Juqus,   187.  189; 

CAoruH/  a.r«r>    Hal. 

Suiiiail»(P»vcf.cc),l3, 14. 

T«nb  of  Hcuri  dcC«.di. 

3ia*.  SanUt  0<Jf.  359*, 

25,   94.    31;    D««.d« 

/>«.;ta(fcAfeBA™.35B': 

M«i«.il.Cburehof.33'; 

Sirto,  Ai.ch»  dd,  145. 

OulU   /n>«.   lA.   F«u(. 

P«cfa    of    Church.     17; 

5.lun.in»,6. 

358'. 

Sue.   Tomb   ol   M.>d,d.  by 

16'. 

PlgJle.  383". 

RoTU.Chu«A.I3. 

3.iDiGob.i..lMo(T.2ZS. 

S..oy.86. 

Roybn,  408. 

3.iDiH<lcH.  309.366. 

ScheS<(,  AfT.  337.414;   Si. 

Rubcc.   192.  201.205,248. 

S^i  Hooort.  75. 

249.  2S0,  260.  268,  320, 

S.iDtJuliu,6. 

363*. 

321.327.334,392,412. 

Siinl  La.  Church.  56. 

SchlHnuia.405. 

415.   423.   441.   448;  m 

SMiwLoui.,  52,  92.93.  106; 

SchMta,  347. 

Fn.ce.   194. 

Pnlio-of,  113.114- 

Sco«i,SirWJ.e.,333. 

Rud..367.4}6;  M„r,^tt^^. 

54iDtUke.  Guild  of,  195. 

366,441,  448;  No»J»> 

S^ntM.lo.92.294. 

Schceul,  Jandu,  369,436; 

SMlM.™u..«.n^J..43B. 

OF/«nrfoFurjM«.37l*. 

368;JlfaruWN<(,,369-: 

3.b>iMu»,6,24.  26. 

Sciue.  41. 86.  180.182.280. 

r«»i  if  GentM/  C*-4- 

SuDtM.uri«.Hudo(,  107. 

>™:.369*. 

ifliij      Michatl     «XTc^mln, 

5™,Cfl«liJ.   100*;   H«rf 

RninchJtoben.  373. 

Sab.n,  107*. 

dcVifc(towo-hJn.96. 

Ruykk<J,354.358. 

Su>lMihid(L«niM).140. 

Seriio.  179. 

S^>  ModHtt.  76. 

S 

Sw,lN«.ir..aurcliof.  12*. 

Ssvn  Ya,B-  W.,.  259, 

S>J°l  P<*!iiua,  76. 

S4««CWn.,259,311;  group. 

SdEl   ADIoniD.  95;    HOtal  dc 

S^iQuci,.  H««J  d,  ViEt 

Th^Kl^,  267':   rt.tu«t« 

Vaw  (to«J«ll).  14*- 

(town     h<Jl),     93.     97-, 

£f,285;  ThtB^hlSilk,, 

SuDl  Aubk..  Cbnd  dc.  26). 

Mu«u.,  262. 

287. 

SdM  Ba«fd.  34. 

S.ii.1  R^.  76. 

5^iCI»mu,Bridaeof.  3-. 

S^     CIcud,     ChUuu     dc. 

Triun.phdAtch.1.2* 

SilveBe.    Wid,     182,      The 

221. 

S>biRu»cu.,49. 

Long     Calkni     of     Hi 

SdfileO™,  VirfinaniChllJ. 

S^    S.™    (nac     Poitia.). 

Louu«,  179*;  ThcSmnll 

fKuOniichof. 

28;    C«/c,H.Mng(A.S«n 

Colhn,   of   Ih,    Louprt. 

S^D«i..6,49,75. 

W   M™.   f™.    22*; 

179*. 

S-niDffli..Abb.yJ,  37.#9. 

Sioion.  Lucia.  328. 429. 430i 

64.  65,   108,  291;  0,u. 

IW>«.  t™u.  22'. 

7-A.Pro™(on.439*. 

1«M    ^     FruKc,    iiuuc. 

S^nlSiff^n.  12I-. 

SiJt,.423;a.n*.e/-ofil«i-. 

160-;Ch<«,  43.  Ckudc 

S.iD.S«nu,76. 

433';5nouj£fte(,433*. 

.1   F™.m.   wiue.    159*; 

S«uiS«ph».  75. 

SIodB.   M.    A..    262.   286; 

Cnrx.  42' ;   F«.n  of  . 

3.i.>T>o,diimc,  14. 

CW«i,  290*. 

Qu™,,   60-;    B,iy.l    of 

S^ntVicio..  Huau<.dc.  13. 

Sluler.  a»i>,  86,   109.   1 10, 

Kulpmw    u.    67;     raiJ 

S^.Yv«l,Shri«<,(,38'. 

444;    Dva.     Abbej    »( 

t«nb.  .1,   107 :   To>nb  <i 

S^t>u»tr»»«l  Guild..  76. 

Chuopaol.  Ill;  WeBof 

Ourie.  v..  85:T«nbo< 

S>iiiK>,  2.  6;   Qohcdnl,  26, 

d^e    Pnvb«,  dumixud. 

Fnu.d.1..  l68«;T™b.J 

111*,   112:    ariM.  Wdl 

Loui.  XII.  u>d   Aimc   ol 

dB-D.n«.      33;     Archi- 

of  lb.  Prophet.,  114*. 

BrcKwK.  166*. 

YolU  k  Chuith  of  S*bte. 

Snyden.  246. 

M.fic-ds.D.m»<.,  34*. 

Sohier.Pien..  136,  HI. 

S.i„t  Elim.  lEki).  8.  76. 

S«,hK«B,25, 136;  DuKhn«i. 

S,i-0M,ChuHh.l,52. 

S>i°i  Fkmb.,  75. 

in,  191. 

Solirio.  AndM.  145. 

Slim    F«iuiudc.     Hod     cif. 

Sicbiu.   Hunus,    136.   138; 

Sol«oa,     "SfpM.K-      >t. 

Slim   For.    15,  30,   35.  37; 

172*. 

pulchrt,"  157*. 

«««A36'.  37. 

S*>i»Yiuo,  384. 

Soibonne,  385. 

9-iu    Gubioff.     flrgto    <»></ 

S™I.A^.122. 

■CA/tf,b.Cl««l.  =1.153*. 

an*,  244'.  247. 

467 

Souffl.^.296. 

Ti1bu.3I0.3I7. 
TapMiT  ■■(  *>«  Apo 
Anam.  1 30*. 


Ac  MiBfa  da  AiwBilia, 
96>;  TIk  D.lUde.  137. 
FkmiDi.  u.  191:   HokI 
i'AmtiMt,  136.  143*. 
«niiK.  1Z2,  123,  1J6.  M2. 

cumia,    Daccid    /mm    Ihc 
Cm,.  21T. 


Tniu'i  OJumn,  220,  247. 
Tk™.2. 

TnuoB.  240*.  293,  294,  302. 

Troi.  Ft.^  dc.  247.  2i2  ; 
C^Hln-  Fvul,  243*. 

-  '  bt.    Rood    SCTHS.     103. 


Teoim,  202.  251.  256,  273. 
Tflda.)«n.  103. 
Th»i>hiU(«>i>k).2B,  64. 
Thiarr.  Aufuitiii,  346.      ^ 
Tibs,  27B. 


Tubi.  222.  225  ;  Took  if  Lc 

Bnin'iMotIn,  217*. 
Turau.  225. 
Tunw.  423,  425. 
Tu„Jn,Cat../.26. 
TuiUrio.  die.  17S.379. 


Ti«i.J«iH.402 ;  The  Magi. 

405«. 
TidM.  253.  409. 
Tncqui,  266  \    Maria  Ltuin- 

dta.  26S'. 
Tomb.  Fisun  on  A,  A  CuioD 

Toul,  Cuhcdnl,  F.c«fc.  I52«. 

ToulouK,5, 12.66.136,235; 
bckb  artUtFctuie  at,  20, 
427;  Cpiid  ham  St. 
Elicnoe,  wkh  H«od'i 
Fa«l.29»;C.[>iwfc.415; 
Cpilolo,  Hrn,u  IV.; 
C«iM.  144*;  Ctpitole. 
Salic  Sa  IDiutra.  385' 
OiutiJi  of  3i.  Smiiii. 
20,   60,    137.    Abk 

CupilJ   Ln   Oi      ■  ' 


u 

Urnbrin.  124,  356. 
'  '  known  rnlit.  Ball  al  IIk 
.Ca,rie/Hcr^llII..I7f; 
DcKxnl  from  Ihe  Cnai. 
l21*,Dlana<mJNumplu. 
174*;  ParlraK  of  a 
"""      yirglnrf 


PlIg.M 


V^.C 


■uDf.  136*. 


VoidtaK.  Chunih  of  La  Tii- 

Vtiike.'335.  407;  Sl  MmA; 
Church.  22. 

Vema.Cuk.324;  TIk  Race, 
325*. 

Vena,  Hmce.  348,  350; 
Taking  of  the  Smaia, 
346*  ;  Marihal  Mbihv 
at  CllzlvBankaJa.  345'. 

Venus.  Jdn>h,  259. 276-260. 
351,  431;  Viae  af  lAe 
Bridge  and  Cailte  t^  Sait 
^ngeJo.  279*. 

Ve,™—,  Paul.  196. 253.  412, 


VeB»:. 


..,  437. 
la,Chtuude.l80.I63. 


9.347,  366.  381, 


.    220,    228,   229. 


XlV.iPalace,  218-233; 
Park  tod  Caideutf.  229- 
233  ;  Pdit  TtianoD.  291, 
293*;  ■■H»mle«"of  Pah 
,TriaDDD.294':iculptiiTeat. 

23 1!  232*! 
V«Hlar,  OiunJi   of,    14,    20. 
31,35,36;  N.vei^.lS"; 


Vi^-Le  Bnm,    Mme.,   277; 


^nMneKe  and   CMirta 


VIolet-le-DiK,  86,69.93. 372. 


J^. 
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